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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


“ Whose arrows are sharp, and all their hows bent ; their horses’ hoofs 
shall be counted like flint, and their wheels like a whirlwind.” 

Isaiah v. 28. 

In' reviewing, so far as our materials permit, the 
manners and customs of the Assyrians, it will be 
convenient to consider separately their warlike and 
their peaceful usages. The sculptures furnish very 
full illustration of the former, while on the latter 
they throw light far more sparingly. 

The Assyrians fought in chariots, on horseback, 
and on foot. Like most ancient nations, as the 
Egyptians , 1 the Greeks in the heroic times , 2 the 
Canaanites , 3 the Syrians , 4 the Jews and Israelites , 5 
the Persians , 6 the Gauls , 7 the Britons , 8 and many 
others , 9 the Assyrians preferred the chariot as most 


1 Gen. xli. 43 ; Ex. xiv. 7-28 ; 

2 K. xviii. 24 ; Jer. xlvi. 9 ; &c. 
Compare Wilkinson, Ancient Egyp- 
tians , 1st Series, vol. i. pp. 335 
et seqq. 

2 Horn. II. iii. 29, iv. 366, &c. 
Hes. S 'cut. Here. 306-309 ; Ascii. 
Sept. c. Th. 138, 191, &c. 

3 Josh. xvii. 18 ; Judg. i. 19 and 

iv. 3. 

VOL. II. 


4 2 Sam. x. 18 ; 2 K. vi. 14, 15. 

5 1 Sam. viii. 11, 12; 1 Iv. iv. 26, 
x. 26, xvi. 9, xxii. 34, &c. 

6 Herod, vii. 40 ; ASsch. Pers. 
86 ; Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 10 ; Arr. 
Exp. Alex. ii. 11, iii. II. 

7 Gses. De Bell. Gall. iv. 33. 

8 Tacit. Agric. § 12, and § 35. 

As the Philistines (1 Sam. xiii. 

5), the Hittites (1 K. x. 29 ; 2 Iv. 
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honourable, and probably as most safe. The king 
invariably went out to war in a chariot and always 
fought from it, excepting at the siege of a town, 
when he occasionally dismounted and shot his ar- 
rows on foot. The chief state-officers and other 
personages of high rank followed the same practice. 
Inferior persons served either as cavalry, or as foot- 
soldiers. 

The Assyrian war-chariot is thought to have been 
made of wood . 10 Like the Greek and the Egyptian, 
it appears to have been mounted from behind, where 
it was completely open, or closed only by means of a 
shield, which (as it seems) could be hung across the 
aperture. It was completely panelled at the sides, 

and often highly or- 
namented, as will be 
seen from the various 
illustrations given in 
this chapter. The 
wheels were two in 
number, and were 
placed far back, at 
or very near the ex- 
treme end of the 
body, so that the weight pressed considerably upon 
the pole, as was the case also in Egypt . 11 They had 
remarkably broad felloes, thin and delicate spokes, 
and moderate-sized axles. The number of the spokes 



Assyrian war-cliaviot (Koyunjik). 


vii. 6), the Susianians or Elamites 
(Is. xxii. 6), the Lydians (yEsch. 
Pers. 45-48), the wild African tribes 
near Cyrene (Herod, iv. 189, vii. 86), 
and the Indians of the Punjab re- 
gion (Ibid., and Arrian. Exp. Alex . 
v. 15). 


10 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 349. 

11 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , 
1st Series, vob i. p. 343. In the 
Greek and Roman chariots, on the 
contrary, the axle-tree was placed 
about midway in the body. 
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was either six or eight. The felloes appear to have 
been formed of three distinct circles of wood, the 
middle one being the 
thinnest, and the outer 
one far the thickest of 
the three. Sometimes 
these circles were fast- 
ened together extern- 
ally by bands of metal, 
hatchet-shaped. In one 
or two instances we 
find the outermost circle 
divided by cross-bars, as 
if it had been composed 
of four different pieces. Occasionally there is a 
fourth circle, which seems to represent a metal tire 
outside the felloe, whereby it was guarded from in- 
jury. This tire is either plain or ornamented. 



No. I. Chariot-wheel of the*early period. 



The wheels were attached to an axle-tree, about 
which they revolved, in the usual manner. The 
body was placed directly upon the axle-tree and 
upon the pole, without the intervention of any 

B 2 
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springs. The pole started from the middle of the 
axle-tree, and, passing below the floor of the body in 
a horizontal direction, thence commonly curved up- 
wards till it had risen to about half the height of 
the body, when it was again horizontal for a while, 
once more curving upwards at the end. It usually 
terminated in an ornament, which was sometimes 
the head of an animal — a bull, a horse, or a duck — 
sometimes a more elaborate and complicated work of 
art. Now and then the pole continued level with 




Ornamented ends of chariot-poles (Nimrod and Koynnjik). 

the bottom of the body till it had reached its full 
projection, and then rose suddenly to the height of 
the top of the chariot. It was often strengthened by 
one or more thin bars, probably of metal, which 
united it to the upper part of the chariot-front . 12 

Chariots were drawn either by two or three, never 
by four, horses. They seem to have had but a single 


12 See the representations of entire chariots given helow, pp. R, 10, and 11. 
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pole . 1 Where three horses were used, one must 
therefore have been attached merely by a rope or 
thong, like the side horses of the Greeks , 2 and can 
scarcely have been of much service for drawing the 
vehicle. He seems rightly regarded as a super- 
numerary, intended to take the place of one of the 
others, should either be disabled by a wound or 
accident . 3 It is not easy to determine from the 
sculptures how the two draught horses were attached 
to the pole. Where chariots are represented without 
horses, we find indeed that they have always a cross- 
bar or yoke ; 4 but where horses are represented in 
the act of drawing a chariot, the cross-bar commonly 
disappears altogether. It would seem that the 
Assyrian artists, despairing of their ability to re- 
present the yoke properly when it was presented to 
the eye endwise, preferred, for the most part, sup- 
pressing it wholly to rendering it in an unsatisfac- 
tory manner. Probably a yoke did really in every 
case pass over the shoulders of the two draught 
horses, and was fastened by straps to the collar which 
is always seen round their necks. 


1 This was the case also with the 
Greek chariots. The chariots of the 
Lydians, according to iEschylus 
( Pers . 45-4:7), had two and even 
three poles (flip pupa re /cat t pig pupa 
Tf'/V/). In the Assyrian sculptures 
there is one representation of what 
seems to be a chariot with two poles 
(Layard, Monuments of Nineveh , 
2nd Series, Pl. 24) ; but perhaps the 
intention was to represent two cha- 
riots, one partially concealing the 
other. 

2 2 eipalot , or <reipa(f)6poi, cc l'Ope- 
bearers,” from creipa, “a cord or 
rope.” (See Soph. Eledr. 722 ; 
Eurip. Iph. A. 223 ; Here. F. 446 ; 

Schol. ad Aristoph. Nub. 1302 ; 

Isid. Orig. xviii. 35, &c. : and 


compare the article on Currus, in 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities , p. 379, 2nd 
edition.) 

3 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 350. 

4 Generally the yoke is exhibited 
with great clearness, being drawn in 
full, at right angles to the pole, or 
nearly so, despite the laws of per- 
spective. Sometimes, however, as in 
Sennacherib’s chariot (figured below, 
p. 10, No. II.), we find in the place 
where we should expect the yoke 
a mere circle marked out upon the 
pole, which represents probably one 
end of the yoke, or possibly the 
hole through which it passed. 
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These yokes, or cross-bars, were of various kinds. 
Sometimes they appear to have consisted of a mere 



End of pole, with cross-bar, after Botta (Khorsabad). 


slight circular bar, probably of metal, which passed 
through the pole , 5 sometimes of a thicker spar, 

through which the pole 
itself passed. In this 
latter case the extre- 
mities were occasion- 
ally adorned with heads 
of animals. The most 
common kind of yoke 
exhibits a double curve, 
so as to resemble a 
species of bow un- 
strung. Now and then 
a specimen is found 
very curiously complicated, being formed of a bar 
curved strongly at either end, and exhibiting along 
its course four other distinct curvatures having op- 
posite to them apertures resembling eyes, with an 



End of pole, with curved yoke (Koyunjik). 


5 See the pole ending in a horse’s 
head on p. 4, and compare that to 


which reference is made in the last 
note. 
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upper and a lower eyelid. It lias been suggested 
that this yoke belonged to a four-horse chariot, and 



End of pole, with elaborate cross-bar or yoke (Khorsabad). 


that to each of the four eyes (a a a a ) there was a 
steed attached ; 6 but, as no representation of a four- 
horse chariot has been found, this suggestion must 
be regarded as inadmissible. The probability seems 
to be that this yoke, like the others, was for two 
horses, on whose necks it rested at the points 
marked b b, the apertures (c c c c) lying thus on either 
side of the animals’ necks, and furnishing the means 
whereby the yoke was fastened to the collar. It is 
just possible ihat we have in the sculptures of the 
later period a representation of the extremities (d cl) 
of this kind of yoke, since in them a curious curve 
appears sometimes on the necks of chariot horses, 
just above the upper end of the collar . 7 

Assyrian chariots are exceedingly short ; but, 
apparently, they must have been of a considerable 
width. They contain two persons at the least ; and 
this number is often increased to three, and some- 
times even to four. The warrior who fights from a 
chariot is necessarily attended by his charioteer ; 
and, where he is a king, or a personage of high 


6 Botta, Monument de Niuive, I 7 See the representation of Sar- 

vol. v. p. 90. | gon’s chariot, vol. i. p. 368. 
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importance, he is accompanied by a second attendant, 
who in battle-scenes always bears a shield, with 
which he guards the person of his master. Some- 
times, though rarely, four persons are seen in a 
chariot — the king, the charioteer, and two guards, 
who protect the monarch on either side with circular 
shields or targes . 8 The charioteer is always stationed 



Assyrian chariot containing four warriors (Koyunjik). 


by the side of the warrior, not (as frequently with 
the Greeks 9 ) behind him. The guards stand behind, 
and, owing to the shortness of the chariot, must 
have experienced some difficulty in keeping their 
places. They are evidently forced to lean back- 
wards from want of room, and would probably have 
often fallen out, had they not grasped with one 
hand a rope or strap firmly fixed to the front of 
the vehicle . 10 

There are two principal types of chariots in the 
Assyrian sculptures, which may be distinguished as 


8 Botta, Monument de Ninive, vol. 
ii. PI. 92. 

9 Dictionary of Antiquities, vol. i. 


pp. 101, 379, &c. 

10 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments, 
1st Series, PI. 22. 
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the earlier and the later . 11 The earlier are compara- 
tively low and short. The wheels are six-spoked, 
and of small diameter. The body is plain, or only 
ornamented by a border, and is rounded in front, 
like the Egyptian 1 and the classical chariots . 2 Two 
quivers are suspended diagonally at the side of the 
body , 3 while a rest for a spear, commonly fashioned 



No. I. Assyrian war-chariot of the early period (Nimrud). 

into the shape of a human head, occupies the upper 
corner at the back. From the front of the body to the 
further end of the pole, which is generally patterned 
and terminates in the head and neck of a bull or a 
duck, extends an ornamented structure, thought to 
have been of linen or silk stitched upon a framework 
of wood , 4 which is very conspicuous in the representa- 


11 The earlier belong to the time 
of Asshur-idanni-pal (Sardanapalus) 
ab. B.c. 900; the later to the times 
of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Asshur- 
bani-pal (Esarhaddon’s son), about 
b.c. 720-660. Sometimes, but very 
rarely, a chariot of the old type 
is met with in the second period. 
(See Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 
2nd Series, PI. 24.) 

1 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians , 
1st Series, vol. i. p. 345. 


2 Smith’s Dictionary of Anti- 
quities , pp. 378, 379. 2nd ed. 

3 See the Woodcut, No. I., and 
compare vol. i. p. 429. Each quiver 
held also a small axe or hatchet. 
The arrangement of the quivers 
resembles that usual in Egypt (Wil- 
kinson, vol. i. p. 346). 

4 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains , vol. ii. p. 350. Another con- 
jecture is, that the : ornament in 
question is really a flap of leather, 
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tions. A shield commonly hangs behind these cha- 
riots, perhaps closing the entrance ; and a standard 
is sometimes fixed in them towards the front, con- 
nected with the end of the pole by a rope or bar . 5 

The later chariots are loftier and altogether larger 
than the earlier. The wheel is eight-spoked, and 
reaches as high as the shoulders of the horses, which 
implies a diameter of about five feet. The body rises 
a foot, or rather more, above this ; and the riders 



thus from their elevated position command the whole 
battle-field. The body is not rounded, but made 
square in front; it has no quivers attached to it 
externally, hut has, instead, a projection at one, or 
both, of the corners, which seems to have served 
as an arrow-case . 6 This projection is commonly 
patterned, as is in many cases the entire body of 
the chariot, though sometimes the ornamentation is 


which extended horizontally from 
the horses’ shoulders to the chariot- 
rim, and served the purpose of the 
modern splash-board. The artists, 
unskilled in perspective, would be 
obliged to substitute the perpen- 
dicular for the horizontal position. 


5 Sec Layard, Monuments, 1st 
Series, Pis. 14, 22, and 27. 

(5 Layard, Nineveh and its lie- 
mains , vol. ii. p. 352. The feathers 
of the arrows are sometimes dis- 
tinctly visible. (Sec the above 
Woodcut.) 
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confined to an elegant but somewhat scanty border. 
The poles are plain, not patterned, sometimes, 
however, terminating in the bead of a horse ; 
there is no ornamental framework connecting them 
with the chariot, but in its stead we see a thin 
bar, attached to which, either above or below, there 
is in most instances a loop, whereto we may suppose 
that the reins were occasionally fastened.’ ISFo shield 
is suspended behind these chariots ; but we sometimes 
observe an embroidered drapery hanging over the 
back, in a way which would seem to imply that they 
were closed behind, at any rate by a cross-bar. • 

The trappings of the chariot-horses belonging to 
the two periods are not very different. They consist 
principally of a headstall, a collar, a breast-orna- 
ment, and a sort of huge tassel pendant at the horse’s 
side. The headstall was formed commonly of three 
straps : one was attached to the bit at either end, and 
passed behind the ears over the neck ; another, which 


7 If the white obelisk from Ko- 
yunjik now in the British Museum is 
rightly ascribed to Asshur-idanni-pal, 
the father of the Black-Obelisk king, 
it would appear that the change from 
the older to the later chariot began 
in bis time. The vehicles on that 


monument are of a transition cha- 
racter. They have the thin bar with 
the loop, and have in most instances 
wheels with eight spokes; but then- 
proportions are like those of the early 
chariots, and they have the two 
transverse quivers. 



Assyrian chariot of the transition period (Koyunjik). 
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was joined to this above, encircled the smallest part 
of the neck ; while a third, crossing the first at right 
angles, was carried round the forehead and the cheek- 
bones . 8 At the point where the first and second joined, 
or a little in front of this, rose frequently a waving 
plume, or a crest composed of three huge tassels, 
one above another ; while at the intersection of the 
second and third was placed a rosette 9 or other 
suitable ornament. The first strap was divided 
where it approached the bit into two or three smaller 
straps, which were attached to the hit in different 
places. A fourth strap sometimes passed across the 
nose from the point where the first strap subdivided. 
All the straps were frequently patterned ; the bit 
was sometimes shaped into an animal form ; 10 and 
streamers occasionally floated from the nodding 
plume or crest which crowned the heads of the war- 
steeds. 

The collar is ordinarily represented as a mere 
broad hand passing round the neck, not at the 
withers (as with ourselves), hut considerably higher 
up, almost midway between the withers and the 
cheek-bone. Sometimes it is of uniform width," 
while often it narrows greatly as it approaches the 
back of the neck. It is generally patterned, and 
appears to have been a mere flat leathern hand. It 
is impossible to say in what exact Avay the pole was 
attached to it, though in the later sculptures we 


8 See the Woodcuts on pp. 2 and 

13 of this volume. 

0 Kosettes in ivory, mother of 
pearl, and bronze, which may have 
belonged to the harness of horses, 
were found in great abundance by 
Mr. Layard at Nimrud ( Nineveh 


and Babylon, p. 177). 

10 See the representation which 
forms the ornamented head of a 
chariot-pole, supra, p. 4. 

11 This is especially the case in the 
sculptures of the early period. 
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have elaborate representations of the fastening. The 
earlier sculptures seem to append to the collar one 
or more patterned 
straps, which, pass- 
ing round the horse’s 
belly immediately 
behind the fore legs, 
served to keep it in 
place, while at the 
same time they w r ere 
probably regarded 
as ornamental ; but 
under the later kings these belly-bands were either 
reduced to a single strap,, or else dispensed with 
altogether. 

The breast-ornament consists commonly of a 
fringe, more or less complicated. The simplest form, 
which is that of the most ancient times, exhibits a 
patterned strap with a single row of long tassels 
pendant from it, as in the above representation. 
At a later date we find a double, and even a triple 
row of tassels . 1 


Assyrian chariot of the early period (Nimrud). 


The pendant side-ornament is a very conspicuous 
portion of the trappings. It is attached to the collar 
either by a long straight strap, or by a circular band 
which falls on either side of the neck. The upper 
extremity is often shaped into the form of an ani- 
mal’s head, below which comes most commonly a 
circle or disk, ornamented with a rosette, a Maltese 
cross, a winged bull, or other sacred emblem, while 
below the circle hang huge tassels in a single row 
or smaller ones arranged in several rows. In 


1 Supra, vol. i. p. 368. In one I seven (Layard, Monuments, 2nd 
case the rows of tassels amount to I Series, PI. 42). 
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the sculptures of Sargon at Khorsabad, the tassels of 
both the breast and side ornaments were coloured, the 
tints being in most cases alternately red and blue . 2 

Occasionally the chariot-horses were covered from 
the ears almost to the tail with rich cloths, magnifi- 
cently embroidered over their whole surface . 3 These 
cloths encircled the neck, which they closely fitted, 
and, falling on either side the body, were then kept 
in place by means of a broad strap round the rump 
and a girth under the belly . 4 

A simpler style of clothing chariot-horses is found 
towards the close of the later period, where we 



Chariot ‘horse protected by clothing (Koyunjik). 


observe, below the collar, a sort of triple breast- 
plate, and over the rest of the body a plain cloth, 
square cut, with flaps descending at the arms and 


2 Sec vol. i. p. 451. 

3 Sec Mr. LayarcVs Monuments, 
1st Series, PL 28 ; or his Nineveh 
and its Remains , vol. ii. opp. 
p. 350. 

4 Mr. Layarcl speaks of three 
straps, one of which “ passed round 


the breast” (Nineveh and its Re- 
mains , vol. ii. p. 355); but the 
breast-strap, to Avhich lie alludes, 
has no connexion with the clothes, 
and occurs equally on unclothed 
horses of the early period. (See the 
representation on p, 13.) 
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quarters, which is secured in its place by three 
narrow straps fastened on externally . 5 The earlier 
kind of clothing has the appearance of being for 
ornament ; but this looks as if it was meant solely 
for protection. 

Besides the trappings already noticed, the Assyrian 
chariot-horses had frequently strings of beads sus- 
pended round their necks, between the ears and the 
collar ; they had also, not un frequently, tassels or 



Head of a chariot-horse, showing collar with bells attached (Koyunjik). 


bells attached to different parts of the headstall ; 
and finally they had, in the later period, most com- 
monly, a curious ornament upon the forehead, which 


5 The third strap here is on the 
back, just above the quarters. It is 


difficult to see how it could have been 
of any service. 
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covered almost the whole space between the ears and 
the eyes, and was composed of a number of minute 
bosses, coloured, like the tassels of the breast orna- 
ment , 6 alternately red and blue. 

Each horse appears to have been driven by two 

reins 7 — one attached 
to either end of the 
bit in the ordinary 
manner, and each 
passed through a ring 
or loop in the har- 
ness, whereby the 
rein was kept down 
and a stronger pur- 
chase secured to the 
driver. The shape 
of the bit within the mouth, if we may judge 
by the single instance of an actual bit which 



Bronze bit (Nimrud). 


6 Supra, p. 14. For representa- 
tions of the ornament in question 
see yoI. i. p. 368, and infra, p. 25. 

7 Yet sometimes where there are 
three horses, we find eight reins 
(Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, Pis. 
13 and 14) ; and often, where there 
are but two horses, we see six reins. 
(See above, vol. i. p. 368, and com- 
pare Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, 
Pis. 72 and 80 ; 2nd Series, Pis. 23, 
24, 29, 42, &e.) I have sometimes 
doubted whether the Assyrians of 
the later period did not really drive 
three horses, while the artists econo- 
mised their labour by only repre- 
senting two. It is to be noticed that 
over the two heads there are very 
often represented three plumes (Botta, 
Monument , Pis. 53, 58, 65, &c. ; 
Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, PI. 
72), and that the practice of economy 
by the artists is indubitable. For 


instance, they often show but one, 
and rarely more than two, of the six 
reins between the necks and mouths 
of the chariot-horses, where all six 
would have been visible ; and they 
sometimes even suppress the second 
horse in a chariot (supra, p. 14 ; 
Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
Pis. 29, 42, and 47). It is, how- 
ever, on the whole, perhaps most 
probable that the three plumes and 
the six reins are traditional, and 
held their place in drawings when 
they had gone out of use in reality. 
Otherwise we should probably have 
had some distinct evidence of the 
continued use of the third horse. 

Note that when Sennacherib’s 
horses are being taken from his cha- 
riot to cross a river (. Monuments , 
2nd Series, PI. 41), they are clearly 
but two in number, and employ but 
two grooms. 
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remains to us, bore a near resemblance to the modern 



Fie. 1. 



Bits of chariot-horses (Nimrud). 


snaffle. Externally the bit was large, and in most 
cases clumsy — a sort of cross-bar 
extending across the whole side 
of the horse’s face, commonly re- 
sembling a double axe-head, or a 
hammer. Occasionally the shape 
was varied, the hatchet or ham- 
mer being replaced by forms simi- 
lar to those annexed, or by the 
figure of a horse at full gallop . 8 
The rein seems, in the early times, 
to have been attached about mid- 
way in the cross-bar , 9 while after- 
wards it became usual to attach 
it near the lower end . 10 This latter 
arrangement was probably found 
to increase the power of the driver. 

The use of the bearing-rein, 
which prevailed in Egypt , 11 was 
unknown to the Assyrians, or dis- 
approved by them. The driving- Fi s- 5 - 

• i , i’ii i Bits of chariot-horses, from the 

reins were separate, not stitched Sculptures. 



8 Supra, p. 4. 

9 As in figs. 2, 3, and 5, above. 

YOL. II. 


10 As in figs. 1 and 4 above. 

11 Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 351. 

C 
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or buckled together, and were held in the two hands 
separately. The right hand grasped the reins, what- 
ever their number, which were attached at the horses’ 
right cheeks, while the left hand performed the same 
office with the remaining reins. The charioteer urged 
his horses onward with a powerful whip, having a 
short handle, and a thick plaited or twisted lash, 
attached like the lash of a modern horsewhip, some- 
times with, sometimes without a loop, and often sub- 
divided at the end into two or three tails. 

Chariot-horses were trained to three paces, a walk, 
a trot, and a gallop. In battle-pieces they are com- 



monly represented at full speed, in marches trotting, 
in processions walking in a stately manner. Their 
manes were frequently hogged , 12 though more com- 
monly they lay on the neck, falling (apparently) 
upon either side indifferently. Occasionally a por- 
tion only was hogged, while the greater part re- 
mained in its natural condition . 1 The tail was uncut, 
and generally almost swept the ground, but was con- 
fined by a string or riband tied tightly around it about 


12 See LayarcVs Monuments , 1st Series, Pis. 14, 23,<Src. 


1 Lay arc! , PI. 72. 
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midway. Sometimes, more especially in the later 
sculptures, the lower half of the tail is plaited and 
tied up into a loop or 
bunch, 2 according to the 
fashion which prevails in 
the present day through 
most parts of Turkey and 
Persia. 

The warrior who fought 
from a chariot was some- 
times merely dressed in Moile of t > r ‘ n s horses’ tails (Koyunjik). 

a tunic, confined at the 

waist by a belt ; sometimes, however, he wore a coat 
of mail, very like the Egyptian, 3 consisting of a sort 
of shirt covered with small plates or scales of metal. 
This shirt reached at least as low as the knees, 
beneath which the chariot itself was sufficient pro- 
tection. It had short sleeves, which covered the 
shoulder and upper part of the arm, hut left the 
elbow and fore-arm quite undefended. 4 The chief 
weapon of the warrior was the bow, which is always 
seen in his hands, usually with the arrow upon the 
string ; he wears, besides, a short sword, suspended at 
his left side by a strap, and he has commonly a spear 
within his reach ; but we never see him using either 
of these weapons. He either discharges his arrows 
against the foe from the standing-board of his chariot, 
or, commanding the charioteer to halt, descends, and, 
advancing a few steps before his horses’ heads, takes 
a surer and more deadly aim from terra Jirma. In 
this case his attendant defends him from missiles by 
extending in front of him a shield, which he holds in 



2 See the Woodcuts, pp. 8 and 14. 

3 On the subject of Egyptian 
scale-armour, see Wilkinson in the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. p. 79 ; and 


compare the same writer’s Ancient 
Egyptians, 1st Series, vol. i. p. 332. 

4 See Layard, Monuments, 1st Se- 
ries, Pis. 18, 20, and 28. 

c 2 
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liis left hand, while at the same time he makes ready 
to repel any close assailant by means of a spear or 
sword grasped firmly in his right. The warrior’s 
face and arms are always hare ; sometimes the entire 
head is undefended , 5 though more commonly it has 
the protection of a helmet. This, however, is with- 
out a vizor, and does not often so much as cover the 
ears. In some few instances only is it furnished 
with flaps or lappets ; which, where they exist, seem 
to be made of metal scales, and, falling over the 
shoulders, entirely conceal the ears, the hack of the 
head, the neck, and even the chin . 6 * 

The position occupied by chariots in the military 
system of Assyria is indicated in several passages of 
Scripture, and distinctly noticed by many of the 
classical writers. When Isaiah began to warn his 
countrymen of the miseries in store for them at the 
hands of the new enemy which first attacked Judaea 
in his day, he described them as a people “ whose 
arrows were sharp, and all their hows bent, whose 
horses’ hoofs should be counted like flint, and their 
wheels like a whirlwind .” 1 When in after days he 
was commissioned to raise their drooping courage by 
assuring them that they would escape Sennacherib, 
who had angered God by his pride, he noticed, as 
one special provocation of Jehovah, that monarch’s 
confidence in “ the multitude of his chariots .” 8 Nahum 
again, having to denounce the approaching downfal 
of the haughty nation, declares that God is “ against 
her, and will burn her chariots in the smoke .” 9 In 


5 Layard, Monuments , pis. 11, 27, 
&c. The attendants who accompany 

the monarch have their heads un- 

covered as a general rule. 

e Ibid. Pis. 18 and 28. See 

Woodcut, infra, p. 44. 


7 Is. v. 28. 

8 Ibid, xxxvii. 24. Compare 2 Iv. 
xix. 23. 

9 Nahum ii. 13. The mention of 
chariots in verse 4 may bear on this 
point. More probably, however, the 
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the fabulous account which Ctesias gave of the origin 
of Assyrian greatness, the war-chariots of Ninus were 
represented as amounting to nearly eleven thousand, 10 
while those of his wife and successor, Semiramis, were 
estimated at the extravagant number of a hundred 
thousand ! 11 Ctesias further stated that the Assyrian 
chariots, even at this early period, were armed with 
scythes, a statement contradicted by Xenophon, who 
ascribes this invention to the Persians, 12 and one which 
receives no confirmation from the monuments. Amid 
all this exaggeration and inventiveness one may still 
trace a knowledge of the fact that war-cliariots were 
highly esteemed by the Assyrians from a very 
ancient date, while from other notices we may gather 
that they continued to be reckoned an important arm 
of the military service to the very end of the Empire. 1 

Xext to the war-chariots of the Assyrians we must 
place their cavalry, which seems to have been of 
scarcely less importance in their wars. Ctesias, who 
amid all his exaggerations shows glimpses of some 
real knowledge of the ancient condition of the Assy- 
rian people, makes the number of the horsemen in 
their armies always greatly exceed that of the 
chariots. 2 The writer of the Book of Judith gives 
Holofernes 12,000 horse-archers. 3 and Ezekiel seems 
to speak of all the “ desirable young men ” as “ horse- 
men riding upon horses/’ 4 The sculptures show 
on the whole a considerable excess of cavalry over 


chariots intended both in that verse 
and in iii. 2, are those of Assyria’s 
enemies. 

10 Diod. Sic. ii. 5, §4. 

11 Ibid. ii. 17, §1. Compare Suidas 
ad voc. 2efj.ipa.ijus. 

12 Be Cyr. Inst. vi. 1, §30. 

1 Teutamus was said to have sent 
200 chariots with Mem non to Troy 


(Diod. Sic. ii. 22, §2). The same 
number is assigned by Xenophon to 
the Assyrian adversary of Cyrus ( Be 
Inst. Cyr. ii. 1, §5). 

2 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 5, §4, and 17, 
§ 1 . 

3 Judith ii. 15. 

4 Ezek. xxiii. 6 and 23. 
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chariots, though the preponderance is not uniformly 
exhibited throughout the different periods. 

During the time of the Upper dynasty cavalry 
appear to have been hut little used. Tiglath-pi- 
leser I. in the whole of his long Inscription has not 
a single mention of them, though he speaks of his 
chariots continually. In the sculptures of Asshur- 
idanni-pal, the father of the Black-Obelisk king, while 
chariots abound, horsemen occur only in rare in- 
stances. Afterwards, under Sargon and Sennacherib, 
we notice a great change in this respect. The chariot 
comes to be almost confined to the king, while horse- 
men are frequent in the battle scenes. 

In the first period the horses’ trappings consisted 
of a headstall, a collar, and one or more strings of 
heads. The headstall was somewhat heavy, closely 
resembling that of the chariot-horses of the time, re- 
presentations of which have been already given . 5 It 
had the same heavy axe-shaped hit, the same arrange- 
ment of straps, and nearly the same ornamentation. 
The only marked difference was the omission of the 
crest or plume, with its occasional accompaniment of 
streamers. The collar was very peculiar. It con- 
sisted of a broad flap, probably of leather, shaped 
almost like a half-moon, which was placed on the neck 
about halfway between the ears and the withers, and 
thence depended over the breast, where it was broad- 
ened out and ornamented by large drooping tassels. 
Occasionally the collar was plain , 6 hut more often it 
was elaborately patterned. Sometimes pomegranates 
hung from it, alternating with the tassels . 7 

The cavalry soldiers of this period ride without 


5 Supra, pp. 2, 8, 11, &c. Compare I 7 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 

vol. i. p. 291. 9 See vol. i. 1. s. c. I PI. 32. 
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any saddle . 8 Their legs and feet are bare, and their 
seat is very remarkable. Instead of allowing their 
legs to hang naturally down the horses’ sides, they 
draw them up till their knees are on a level with 
their chargers’ backs, the object (apparently) being 
to obtain a firm seat by pressing the base of the 
horse’s neck between the two knees. The naked 
legs seem to indicate that it was found necessary to 
obtain the fullest and freest play of the muscles to 
escape the inconveniences of a fall. 

The chief weapon of the cavalry at this time is the 
bow. Sword and shield indeed are worn, but in no in- 
stance do we see them used. Cavalry soldiers are either 
archers or mere attendants who are without weapons 
of offence. One of these latter accompanies each horse- 
archer in battle, for the purpose of holding and guiding 
his steed while he discharges his arrows. The attend- 
ant wears a skull-cap and a plain tunic ; the archer 
has an embroidered tunic, a belt to which his sword 
is attached, and one of the ordinary pointed helmets. 

In the second period the cavalry consists in part 
of archers, in part of spearmen. Unarmed attend- 
ants are no longer found, both spearmen and archers 
appearing to be able to manage their own horses. 
Saddles have now come into common use : they con- 
sist of a simple cloth, or flap of leather, which is 
either cut square, or shaped somewhat like the saddle- 
cloths of our own cavalry . 9 A single girth beneath 


8 For a representation, see Nineveh 
and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 357. 
Saddles are not absolutely unknown, 
for on the horse which a mounted 
attendant leads for the king behind 
his chariot, we see in every instance 
a square-cut cloth, fringed and pat- 

terned. (Layard, Monuments , 1st 
Series, Pis. 11, 21, 32, and 49, 1.) 


But no other horse besides the king’s 
is thus caparisoned. 

9 The square shape (supra, vol. i. 
p. 291) is, apparently, reserved for 
the monarch and his immediate at- 
tendants, Ordinary soldiers have 
the cloth which runs out to a point 
(infra, pp. 25, 26). Sometimes, even 
during this* period, there is no saddle. 
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the belly is their ordinary fastening ; but sometimes 
they are further secured by means of a strap or hand 
passed round the breast, and a few instances occur 
of a second strap passed round the quarters. The 
breast-strap is generally of a highly ornamented 
character. The headstall of this period is not unlike 
the earlier one, from which it differs chiefly in having 
a crest, and also a forehead ornament composed of a 
number of small bosses. It has likewise commonly 
a strap across the nose, but none under the cheek- 
bones. It is often richly ornamented, particularly 
with rosettes, hells, and tassels . 10 

The old pendant collar is replaced by one encir- 
cling the neck about halfway up, or is sometimes 
dispensed with altogether. Where it occurs, it is ge- 
nerally of uniform width, and is ornamented with 
rosettes or tassels. No conjecture has been formed 
of any use which either form of collar could serve ; 
and the probability is, that they were intended solely 
for ornament. 

A great change is observable in the sculptures of 
the second period with respect to the dress of the 
riders. The cavalry soldier is now completely 
clothed , 11 with the exception of his two arms, which 
are bare from a little below the shoulder. He wears 
most commonly a tunic which fits him closely about 
the body, but below the waist expands into a loose 
kilt or petticoat, very much longer behind than in 
front, which is sometimes patterned, and always ter- 
minates in a fringe. Round his waist he has a broad 


(Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, PI. 11 A few instances occur where the 
64 ; Monument, vol. ii. Pis. 87, legs are still naked, more especially 

88, 94, 99, &c.) in Sargon’s sculptures (Layard, Mo- 

10 See the “ Head of an Assyrian nnments, 1st Series, PI. 64 ; Botta, 
Horse,” in vol. i. p. 291, and the Monument, vol. ii. Tls. 87, 142). But 
“ Groom and Horses,” p. 436. the rule is as stated in the text. 
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belt; and another, of inferior width, from which a 
sword hangs, passes over his left shoulder . 1 His 
legs are encased in a close-fitting 
pantaloon or trouser, over which he 
wears a laced boot or greave, which 
generally reaches nearly to the knee, 
though sometimes it only covers about 
half the calf. This costume, which 
is first found in the time of Sargon 
and continues to the reign of Asshur- 
bani-pal, Esarhaddon’s son, may pro- 
perly be regarded as the regular 
cavalry uniform under the monarchs of the Lower 



Greave or laced boot. 


1 Sometimes this belt passes over 
the right shoulder ; sometimes it is 


omitted altogether, and the spear- 
man or archer lias no sword. 
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Empire. In Sennacherib’s reign there is found in 
conjunction with it another costume, which is unknown 
to the earlier sculptures. This consists of a dress 
closely fitting the whole body, composed apparently 
of a coat of mail, leather or felt breeches, and a high 
greave 'or jack-boot. The wearers of this costume 



are spearmen or archers indifferently. The former 
carry a long weapon, which has generally a rather 
small head, and is grasped low down the shaft. The 
bow of the latter is either round- arched or. angular, 
and seems to be not more than four feet in length ; the 
arrows measure less than three feet, and are slung in 
a quiver at the archer’s back. Both spearmen and 
archers commonly carry swords, which are hung on 
the left side, in a diagonal, or sometimes nearly in a 
horizontal position. In some few cases the spearman 
is also an archer, and carries his how on his right 
arm, apparently as a reserve in case he should break 
or lose his spear . 2 

The seat of the horseman is far more graceful in 


2 See the Woodcut on the preceding page. 
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the second than in the first period ; his limbs appear 
to move freely, and his mastery over his horse is such 
that he needs no attendant. The spearman holds 
.* the bridle in his left 
hand ; the archer boldly 
lays it upon the neck of 
his steed, who is trained 
either to continue his 
charge, or to stand firm, 
while a steady aim is 
taken. 

In the sculptures of the 
son and successor of Esar- 
haddon, the horses of the 
cavalry carry not unfre- Horse archer of the latest period, 

quently, in addition to the 

ordinary saddle or pad, a large cloth nearly similar 
to that worn sometimes by chariot-horses, of which 
a representation has been already given . 3 It is cut 
square with two drooping lappets, and covers the 
greater part of the body. Occasionally it is united 
to a sort of breastplate which protects the neck, de- 
scending about halfway down the chest. The material 
may be supposed to have been thick felt or leather, 
either of which would have been a considerable pro- 
tection against weapons. 

While the cavalry and the chariots were regarded 
as the most important portions of the military force, 
and were the favourite services with the rich and 
powerful, there is still abundant reason to believe that 
Assyrian armies, like most others , 4 consisted mainly 



3 Supra, p. 14. j portion seems to have been one-tenth 

4 In settled empires the cavalry I (Mommsen, History of Rome, vol. i. 
rarely amounts to one-fifth of the in- p. 97, E. T.) ; in the imperial legion 
fantry force. In early Rome the pro- 1 it was little more than a twentieth. 
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of foot. Ctesias gives Ninus 1,700,000 footmen to 
210,000 horsemen, and 10,600 chariots. 5 Xenophon 
contrasts the multitude of the Assyrian infantry with 
the comparatively scanty numbers of the other two 
services. 6 Herodotus makes the Assyrians serve in 
the army of Xerxes on foot only. 7 The author of the 
Book of Judith assigns to Holofernes an infantry 
force ten times as numerous as his cavalry. 8 The 
Assyrian monuments entirely bear out the general 
truth involved in all these assertions, showing us, as 
they do, at least ten Assyrian warriors on foot for 
each one mounted on horseback, and at least a 
hundred for each one who rides in a chariot. How- 
ever terrible to the foes of the Assyrians may have 
been the shock of their chariots and the impetuosity 
of their horsemen, it was probably to the solidity of 
the infantry, 1 to their valour, equipment, and disci- 
pline, that the empire was mainly indebted for its 
long series of victories. 

In the time of the earliest sculptures, all the Assy- 
rian foot-soldiers seem to have worn nearly the same 
costume. This consisted of a short tunic, not quite 


Among the Persians it was even less 
than this, being only one-twenty- 
fifth at Arbela (Arr. Exp. Al, iii. 8). 
Alexander the Great, who laid great 
stress on the cavalry service, made 
the proportion in his armies one- 
sixth, or a little more (ibid. i. 11 ; 
iii. 12, &c.). It is only when races 
are in the nomadic condition that 
the relation of the two arms is in- 
verted. The hordes of Genghis 
consisted almost entirely of cavalry, 
and the Scythians attacked by 
Darius had not a footman among 
them. (Herod, iv. 4G.) 

5 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 5, §4. 

6 Be Inst. Cyr, ii. 1, §5. 

7 Herod, vii. 84-87. 


8 Judith ii. 5. 

1 The Prophet Isaiah, while seizing 
such salient points as the “ horses’ 
hoofs that are counted like flint,” 
and the chariot “ wheels, that are 
like a whirlwind,” to give force to 
his description, assigns its due place 
to the Assyrian infantry, of which 
he says : “ They shall come with 
speed, swiftly ; none shall be weary 
nor stumble among them ; none 
shall slumber nor sleep ; neither 
shall the girdle of their loins be 
loosed, nor the latchet of their shoes 
be broken ; whose arrows are sharp, 
and all their bows bent.” (Is. v. 
27, 28.) 
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Ordinary sandal of the 
first period. 


m an 



reaching to the knees, confined round the waist by a 
broad belt, fringed, and generally opening in front, 
together with a pointed helmet, pro- 
bably of metal. The arms, legs, neck, 
and even the feet, were ordinarily 
bare, although these last had some- 
times the protection of a very simple 
sandal. Swordsmen used a small straight sword or 
dagger which they wore at their left side 
ornamented sheath, and a shield which 
was either convex and probably of metal, 
or oblong-square and composed of wicker- 
work . 2 Spearmen had shields of a similar 
shape and construction, and carried in 
their right hands a short pike or javelin, 
certainly not exceeding five feet in length. 

Sometimes, but not always, they carried, 
besides the pike, a short sword. Archers had rounded 
bows about four feet in length and 
arrows a little more than three feet 
long. Their quivers, which were 
often highly ornamented, hung at 
their backs, either over the right or 
over the left shoulder. They had 
swords suspended at their left sides by 
a cross-belt, and often carried maces, 
probably of bronze or iron, which 
bore a rosette or other ornament at 
one end, and a ring or strap at the 

Other. The tunics Of archers Were Foot spearman of the first 
. 1 1 1 o period, with wicker shield 

sometimes ela borately em broidered ; (Nimrud). 


Convex shield of 
the first period 
(Nimrud). 



2 Round shields or targes are also 
sometimes worn by swordsmen at 
this time (Layard’s Monuments , 1st 


Series, PI. 29) ; but they are compa- 
ratively uncommon. 

3 Layard, PL 26. 
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Foot archer, with attendant — first 
period (Nimrud). 


and on the whole they seem to have been regarded as 
the flower of the foot-soldiery. Generally they are 

represented in pairs, the two 
being in most cases armed 
and equipped alike ; but, oc- 
casionally, one of the pair acts 
as guard while the other takes 
his aim. In this case both 
kneel on one knee, and the 
guard, advancing his long 
wicker shield, protects both 
himself and his comrade from 
missiles, while he has at the 
same time his sword drawn to repel all hand-to-hand 
assailants. 

In the early part of the second period, which syn- 
chronises with the reign of Sargon, the difference in 
the costumes of the foot-soldiers becomes much more 
marked. The Assyrian infantry now consists of two 
great classes, archers and spearmen . 4 The archers 
are either light-armed or heavy-armed, and of the 
latter there are two clearly distinct varieties. The 
light-armed have no helmet, but wear on their heads 
a mere fillet or band, which is either plain or pat- 
terned. Except for a cross-belt which supports the 
quiver, they are wholly naked to the middle. Their 
only garment is a tunic of the scantiest dimensions, 
beginning at the waist, round which it is fastened by 
a broad belt or girdle, and descending little more 
than halfway down the thigh. In its make it some- 
times closely resembles the tunic of the first period , 5 


4 Swordsmen scarcely appear as a first period, 
class. They occur only in twos and . 5 Sec Botta, Monument rfe Ninive , 

threes at the sieges, where they ex- { vol. i. PI. 61. 
actly resemble the swordsmen of the 
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but more often it has the peculiar pendant ornament, 
which has been compared to the Scotch phillibeg , 6 7 
and which will be here given 
that name. It is often pat- 
terned with squares and gra- 
dines. The light-armed archer 
has usually bare feet ; occa- 
sionally, however, he wears 
the slight sandal of this period, 
which is little more than a cap 
for the heel held in place by two 
or three strings passed across 

the instep. . There is nothing 0 f the iigist 

remarkable in his arms, which ment - (Time ofsargon.) 

resemble those of the preceding period ; but it may be 
observed that, while shooting, he frequently holds 
two arrows in his right hand besides that which is 
upon the string. He shoots either kneeling or stand- 
ing, generally the latter. His ordinary position is 
in the van of battle, though sometimes a portion of 
the heavy-armed troops precede him. ? He has no 
shield, and is not protected by an attendant , 8 thus 
running more risk than any of the rest of the army. 

The more simply equipped of the heavy archers 
are clothed in a coat of mail, which reaches from 
their neck to their middle, and partially covers the 
arms. Below this they wear a fringed tunic reach- 
ing to the knees, and confined at the waist by a 
broad belt of the ordinary character. Their feet 
have in most instances the protection of a sandal, 
and they wear on their heads the common or 


6 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 336. 

7 Botta, Pis. 95 and 98. 


8 One instance only of sucli pro- 
tection is to be found in M. Botta’s 
work. (See vol. i. PI. 62.) 
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Foot archer of the intermediate equip- 


pointed helmet. They usually discharge their arrows 
kneeling on the left knee, with the right foot ad- 
vanced before them. Dur- 
ing this operation they are 
protected by an attendant, 
who is sometimes dressed 
like themselves, sometimes 
merely clad in a tunic, with- 
out a coat of mail. Like 
them, he wears a pointed 
helmet; and while in one 
hand he carries a spear, 
with the other he holds 
forward a shield, which is 
either of a round form — 

[ment, with attendant. (TimeofSargon.) apparently, of metal em- 

bossed with figures 9 — or oblong-square in shape, and' 
evidently made of wickerwork. Archers of this 
class are the least common, and scarcely ever occur 
unless in combination with some of the class which 
has the heaviest equipment. 

The principal characteristic of the third or most 
heavily armed class of archers is the long robe, richly 
fringed, which descends nearly to their feet, thus com- 
pletely protecting all the lower part of their person. 
Above this they wear a coat of mail exactly resembling 
that of archers of the intermediate class, which is some- 
times crossed by a belt ornamented with cross-bars. 
Their head is covered by the usual pointed helmet, and 
their feet are always, or nearly always, protected by 
sandals. They are occasionally represented without 
either sword or quiver , 10 but more usually they have 
a short sword at their left side, which appears to 


9 Sec the Woodcuts, infra, p. 50. 


10 


Sec the Woodcut on the next page. 
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have been passed through their coat of mail, between 
the armour plates, and in a few instances they have 
also quivers at their hacks . 1 Where these are lacking, 
they generally either carry two extra arrows in their 
right hand , 2 or have the same number borne for them 
by an attendant . 3 Theya re never seen unattended : 
sometimes they have one, 
sometimes two attend- 
ants , 4 who accompany 
them, and guard them 
from attack. One of these 
almost always bears the 
long wicker shield, called 
by the Greeks yeppov , 5 
which he rests firmly upon 
the ground in front of 
himself and comrade. The 
other, where there is a 
second, stands a little in 
the rear, and guards the Foot archer of the heav y equipment, with 

7 0 . . attendant. (Time ot Sargon.) 

archer s head with a 

round shield or targe. Both attendants are dressed 
in a short tunic, a phillibeg, a belt, and a pointed 
helmet. Generally they wear also a coat of mail 
and sandals, like those of the archer. They carry 
swords at their left sides, and the principal at- 
tendant, except when he bears the archer’s arrows, 
guards him from attack by holding in advance a 
short spear. The archers of this class never kneel, 



1 Botta, Monument de Nirdve, vol. 
i. PL 60. 

2 Ibid. vol. i. PI. 77. 

8 Ibid. vol. i. PL 62 ; vol. ii. 
Pl. 99. 

4 Two attendants are compara- 
tively uncommon, but they will be 

VOL. IT. 


seen in M. Botta’s work, Pis. 55, 
60, and 95 ; possibly also in Pl. 99. 

5 Herod, ix. 62 ; Xen. Ancib. i. 
8, § 9. Sometimes the -yeppov is 
straight, sometimes it curves back- 
wards towards the top. (See below, 
p. 48.) 

I) 
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but always discharge their arrows standing. They 
seem to be regarded as the most important of the 
foot-soldiers, their services being more particularly 
valuable in the siege of fortified places. 

The spearmen of this period are scarcely better 

armed than the second or intermediate class of 

/ 

archers. Except in very rare instances they have 
no coat of mail, and their tunic, which is either 

plain or covered with small 
squares, barely reaches to 
the knee. The most no- 
ticeable point about them 
is their helmet, which is 
never the common pointed 
or conical one, but is always 
surmounted by a crest of 
one kind or another . 6 A 
further very frequent pecu- 
liarity is the arrangement 
of their cross-belts, which 
meet on the back and breast, 
and are ornamented at the 
points of junction with a 
circular disk, probably of 
metal. The shield of the spearmen is also circular, 
and is formed — generally, if not always — of wicker- 
work, with (occasionally) a central boss of wood or 
metal. In most cases their legs are wholly bare ; 
but sometimes they have sandals, while in one or 
two instances 7 they wear a low boot or greave laced 
in front and resembling that of the. cavalry . 8 The 


6 On the variety in the crests of 
Assyrian helmets, see below, page 
45. 


' Botta, Monument , vol. n. rls. 

90 and 93. 

8 Vide supra, page 25. 



Foot spearman of the time of Sargon 
(Khorsabad). 
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spear with which they are armed varies in length, 
from about four to six feet. It is grasped near the 



Shield of a spearman (Khorsabad). G reave of a spearman (Khorsabad). 



lower extremity, at which a weight was sometimes 
attached, in order the better to preserve the balance. 





Spear, with weight at the lower end (Khorsabad). 


Besides this weapon they have the ordinary short 
sword. The spearmen play an important part in 
the Assyrian wars, particularly at sieges, where they 
always form the strength of the storming party. 

Some important changes seem to have been made 
under Sennacherib in the equipment and organisa- 
tion of the infantry force. These consisted chiefly in 
the establishment of a greater number of distinct 
corps differently armed, and in an improved equip- 
ment of the more important of them. Sennacherib 
appears to have been the first to institute a corps 
of slingers, who at any rate make their earliest 
appearance in his sculptures. They were a kind of 
soldier well known to the Egyptians ; 9 and Sen- 


9 See Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyp- 
tians, 1st Series, vol. i. p. 316. A 
slinger is represented among the ene- 


mies of the Assyrians in one of the 
earliest sculptures. (Layard, Monu- 
ments, 1st Series, PI. 29.) 
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nacherib’s acquaintance with the Egyptian warfare 
may have led to their introduction among the troops 
of Assyria. The slinger in most countries where his 
services were employed was lightly clad, and reckoned 
almost as a supernumerary. It is remarkable that in 
Assyria he is, at first, completely armed according to 
Assyrian ideas of completeness, having a helmet, a coat 
of mail to the waist, a tunic to the knees, a close-fitting 
trouser, and a short boot or greave. The 
weapon which distinguishes him appears 
to have consisted of two pieces of rope or 
string , 1 attached to a short leathern strap 
which received the stone. Previous to 
making his throw, the slinger seems to 
have whirled the weapon around his head 
two or three times, in order to obtain an 
increased impetus — a practice which was 
also known to the Egyptians and the Romans . 2 
With regard to ammunition, it does not clearly 
appear how the Assyrian slinger was supplied. 
He has no bag like the Hebrew slinger , 3 no sinus 
like the Roman . 4 Frequently we see him simply 
provided with a single extra stone which he carries 
in his left hand. Sometimes, besides this reserve, 
he has a small heap of stones at his feet ; but 
whether he has collected them from the field, or 



Sling 

(Koyunjik). 


1 Sometimes the twist of the 
string is very clearly discernible, as 
represented above in the woodcut. 

2 For the Homan usage sec the 
well-known lines of Virgil, — 

" Stridentem fuudara, positis Mezentius liastis. 
Ipse ter adducta circum caput egit habena/’ 

— JEn. ix. 586, 58 7. 

For the Egyptian, consult Wilkin- 
son, Ancient Egyptians , 1st Series, 

vol. i. p. 31G. 


3 “ And David took his staff in 

his hand, and chose him five smooth 
stones out of the brook, and put 
them in a shepherd’s bay which he 
had, even in a scrip, and his sling 
was in his hand,” &c. (1 Sam. 

xvii. 40.) 

4 See a representation in Smith’s 
Dictionary of Greek and Homan 
Antiquities , s. v. Fund a. 
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has brought them with him and deposited them 
where they lie, is not apparent. 

Sennacherib’s archers fall into four classes, two 
of which may be called heavy-armed and two light- 
armed. None of them ex- 
actly resemble the archers 
of Sargon. The most heavily 
equipped wears a tunic, acoat 
of mail reaching to the waist, 
a pointed helmet, a close- 
fitting trouser, and a short 
boot or greave. He is ac- 
companied by an attendant 
(or sometimes by two at- 
tendants 5 ) similarly attired, 
and fights behind a large 
wicker shield or qerrhon. Foot archer of tl,e heavy equipment, 

. 1 . n . r* i • with attendant. (Time of Sennacherib.) 

A modincation oi this cos- 

tume is worn by the second class, the archers of 
which have bare legs, a 
tunic which seems to open 
at the side, and a phillibeg. 

They fight without the pro- 
tection of a shield, gene- 
rally in pairs, who shoot 
together. 

The better equipped of 
the light-armed archers of 
this period have a costume 
which is very striking. 

Their head-dress consists of 

i i i -i , -ii .-i Foot archers of the second class. 

a broad fillet, elaborately (Time of Sennacherib.) 



5 See Layard’s Monuments, 2nd Series, PI. 20. 
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patterned, from which there often depends on either 
side of the head a large lappet, also richly orna- 
mented, generally of 
an oblong-square shape, 
and terminating in a 
fringe. Below this they 
wear a closely - fitting 
tunic, as short as that 
worn by the light - 
armed archers of Sar- 
gon , 6 sometimes pat- 
terned, like that, with 
squares and gradines, 
sometimes absolutely 
plain. The upper part 
of this tunic is crossed 
by two belts of very 
unusual breadth, which 
pass respectively over 
the right and the left 
shoulder. There is also 
a third broad belt round 
the waist ; and both 
this and the transverse belts are adorned with elegant 
patterns. The phillibeg depends from the girdle, 
and is seen in its full extent, hanging either in front 
or on the right side. The arms are naked from the 
shoulder, and the legs from considerably above the 
knee, the feet alone being protected by a scanty 
sandal . 7 The ordinary short sword is worn at the 
side, and a quiver is carried at the back ; the latter 



Belts and head-dress of a foot archer of the 
third class. (Time of Sennacherib.) 


6 See above, page 31. 

7 Sometimes the feel also are 


bare. (bayard, Monuments, 2nd 
Series, PI. iiO.) 
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is sometimes kept in place by means of a horizontal 
strap which passes over it and round the body. 


The archers of the lightest 

nothing’ 



Mode ot carrying the quiver. (Time of 
Sennacherib.) 


equipment wear 
but a fillet, with or without 
lappets, upon the head, and 
a striped tunic , 8 longer be- 
hind than in front, which 
extends from the neck to 
the knees, and is confined 
at the waist by a girdle. 

Their arms, legs, and feet 
are bare; they have seldom any sword; and their 
quiver seems to be suspended only by a single 
horizontal strap, like that 
represented in the last 
woodcut. They do not ap- 
pear very often upon the 
monuments : when seen, 
they are interspersed among 
archers and soldiers of other 
classes. 

Sennacherib’s foot spear- 
men are of two classes only. 

The better armed have 
pointed helmets, with lap- 
pets protecting the ears, a Foot archers of the lightest equipment. 

. r. mi t , (Time of Sennacherib.) 

coat oi mail descending to 

the waist and also covering all the upper part of 
the arms, a tunic opening at the side, a phillibeg, 



8 This tunic is very incorrectly 
represented by Mr. Layard’s artist 
in PI. 20 of the 2nd Scries of Monu- 
ments. He has omitted almost all 


the stripes, and has only in one 
instance sufficiently marked the fall 
of the tunic behind. 
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close-fitting trousers, and greaves of the ordinary 
character. They carry a large convex shield, appa- 
rently of metal, which covers them 
almost from head to foot, and a 
spear somewhat less than their 
own height . 9 Commonly they 
have a short sword at their right 
side. Their shield is often orna- 
mented with rows of bosses to- 
wards the centre and around the 
edge. It is ordinarily carried in 
front but when the warrior is 
merely upon the march, he often 
bears it slung at his back, as in 
the accompanying representation. 
There is reason to suspect that the 
Foot spearman of the time of spearmen of this description con- 

bennachenb. 1 

stituted the royal body-guard. 
They are comparatively few in number, and are 
usually seen in close proximity to the monarch, 
or in positions which imply trust, as in the care of 
prisoners and of the spoil. They never make the 
attacks in sieges, and are rarely observed to be 
engaged in battle. Where several of them are seen 
together, it is almost always in attendance upon 
the king, whom they constantly precede upon his 
journeys . 2 

The inferior spearmen of Sennacherib are armed 
nearly like those of Sargon . 3 They have crested 



9 The spear in the accompanying 
representation is somewhat longer, 
and the shield somewhat shorter than 
usual. 

1 See the representation in Mr. 
Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, 


vol. ii. p. 845. 

2 See Layard, Monuments, 1st 
Series, Pis. 72 and 80 ; 2nd Series, 
Pis. 29, 42, and 43. 

3 Supra, p. 34. 
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helmets, plain tunics confined at the waist by a broad 
girdle, cross-belts ornamented with circular disks 
where they meet in the centre of the breast, and, 
most commonly, round wicker shields. The chief 
points wherein they differ from Sargon’s spearmen are 
the following : they usually (though not 
universally) wear trousers and greaves ; 
they have sleeves to their tunics, which 
descend nearly to the elbow ; and they 
carry sometimes, instead of the round 
shield, a long convex one arched at the 
top. Where they have not this defence, 
but the far commoner targe, it is always 

' — v Wicl\6i* shield of 

of larger dimensions than the targe of spearmen. (Time 
Sargon, and is generally surrounded by a ofSennachenb 0 
rim. Sometimes it appears to be of metal ; but 
more often it is of wickerwork, either of the plain 
construction common in Sargon’s 
time, or of one considerably more 
elaborate. 

Among the foot soldiers of 

Sennacherib we seem to find a 

corps of pioneers. 4 They wear 

the same dress as the better 

equipped of the spearmen, but Wicker shield or targe. (Time 
x . , , , , , , „ of Sennacherib.) 

carry m their hands, instead ol 
a spear, a double-headed axe or hatchet, wherewith 
they clear the ground for the passage and move- 
ments of the army. They work in pairs, one pulling 
at the tree by its branches while the other attacks 
the stem with his weapon. 

After Sennacherib’s time we find but few altera- 



4 See Layard’s Monuments, 1st Series, PL 76. 
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tions in the equipment of the foot soldiers. Esar- 
liaddon has left us no sculptures,' and in those of his 
son and successor, Asshur-bani-pal, the costumes of 
Sennacherib are for the most part reproduced almost 
exactly. The chief difference is, that there are not 
at this time quite so many varieties of equipment, 
both archers and spearmen being alike divided into 
two classes only, light-armed and heavy-armed. The 
light-armed archers correspond to Sennacherib’s bow- 
men of the third class . 5 They have the fillet, the 
plain tunic, the cross-belts, the broad girdle, and the 
phillibeg. They differ only in having no lappets 
over the ears and no sandals. The heavy-armed 
archers resemble the first class 6 of Sennacherib 
exactly, except that they are not seen shooting from 
behind the gerrhon. 

In the case of the spearmen, the only novelty consists 
in the shields; The spearmen of the heavier 
equipment, though sometimes they carry 
the old convex oval shield, more often have 
one which is made straight at the bottom 
and rounded only at top. The spearmen 
of the lighter equipment have likewise 
commonly a shield of this shape, but it 
is of wickerwork instead of metal, like that 
^the'iatest pe- borne occasionally by the light -armed 
nod - , spearmen of Sennacherib . 7 

Besides spearmen and archers, we see among the 
foot soldiers of Asshur-bani-pal, slingers, mace- 
bearers, and men armed with battle-axes. For the 
slingers Sennacherib’s heavy equipment 8 has been 



Supra, p. 88. 6 Supra, p. 87. 

A representation of this shield 


is given on the last page. 
8 Supra, p. 36. 
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Slinger. (Time of 
Asshur-bani-paL) 


discarded ; and they wear nothing but a plain tunic, 
with a girdle and cross-belts. The mace-bearers and 
men with axes have the exact dress 
of Asshur-bani-pal’s heavy - armed 
spearmen, and may possibly be spear- 
men who have broken or lost their 
weapons. It makes, however, against 
this view, that they have no shields, 
which spearmen always carry. Per- 
haps, therefore, we must conclude 
that towards the close of the empire, 
besides spearmen, slingers, and arch- 
ers, there were distinct corps of mace- 
bearers 9 and axe-bearers. 

The arms used by the Assyrians have been men- 
tioned, and to a certain extent described, in the fore- 
going remarks upon the various classes of their 
soldiers. Some further details may, however, be now 
added on their character and on the variety observable 
in them. 

The common Assyrian pointed helmet has been 
sufficiently described already, and has received 
abundant illustration both in the present and in 
former chapters. It was at first regarded as Scythic 
in character ; but Mr. Layard long ago observed 1 
that the resemblance which it bears to the Scythian 
cap is too slight to prove any connexion. That cap 
appears, whether we follow the foreign or the native 
representations of it , 2 to have been of felt, whereas 


9 According to Herodotus, the 
Assyrians in the army of Xerxes 
“ carried lances, daggers, and ivooden 
clubs knotted with iron” (ponaha 
i-vka>v T€TvX(pp,fva (Tibi) pep. Herod, 
vii. 63). It is possible that this 


may be a sort of periphrasis for maces, 
which were not in rise among the 
Greeks of his day. 

1 Nineveh and its Remains, vol. 
ii. p. 341. 

4 For foreign representations, see 
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the Assyrian pointed helmet was made of metal ; it 
was much taller than the Assyrian head-dress, and 
it was less upright. ' 

The pointed helmet admtited of but few varieties. 
In its simplest form it was a plain conical casque, 
with one or two rings round the base, 
and generally with a half-disk in front 
directly over the forehead. Sometimes, 
however, there was appended to it a 
falling curtain covered with metal scales, 
whereby the chin, neck, ears, and back 
. of the head were protected. More often 

curtain of scales it had, in lieu of this effectual but 
cumbrous guard, a mere lappet or cheek- 
piece, consisting of a plate of metal, attached to the rim, 
which descended over the ears in the form of a half 

oval or semi- 
circle. If we 
may judge by 
the remains 
actually found, 
the chief ma- 
terial of the 
helmet was 
iron ; 3 copper 
was used only 
for the rings 
and the half- 
disk in front, 
which were inlaid into the harder metal. 

As if to compensate themselves for the uniformity 




the author’s Herodotus, vol. iv. p. G5 ; 
and for a native one, see the same 
work, vol. iii. p. G9. 

3 Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. 


p. 339. In later times, if we may 
believe Herodotus, the material of the 
Assyrian helmets was brass. (Herod, 
vii. G3.) 
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to which they submitted in this instance, the Assy- 
rians indulged in a great variety of crested helmets. 
We cannot positively say that they invented the 
crest ; 4 but they certainly dealt with it in the free 
spirit which is usually seen where a custom is of 
home growth and not a foreign importation. They 
used either a plain metal crest, or one surmounted 
by tufts of hair ; and they either simply curved the 



Assyrian crested helmets, from the bas-reliefs. 


crest forwards over the front of the helmet, or ex- 
tended it and carried* it backwards also. In this 


4 The statement of Herodotus 
(i. 171) that crests were invented by 
the Carians is not worth very much ; 
but it at least indicates his belief 
that the crest was adopted by the 
Greeks from the Asiatics. The 
first distinct evidence we have of 
them is in the Egyptian represen- 
tations of the Shairetana , an Asiatic 
people, about b.c. 1200. Homer 


ascribes them to the Greeks in the 
time of the Trojan War, which was 
perhaps earlier than this ; and they 
must at any rate have been common 
in Greece in his own age, which was 
probably the 9th century b.c. We 
cannot prove that they were known 
to the Assyrians much before b.c. 
700. 
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latter case they generally made the curve a complete 
semicircle, while occasionally they were content with 
a small segment, less even than a quarter of a circle . 5 
They also varied considerably the shape of the lappet 
over the ear, and the depth of the helmet behind and 
before the lappet. 

Assyrian coats of mail were of three sizes, and of 
two different constructions. In the earlier times 
they were worn long, descending either to the feet 
or to the knees ; and at this period they seem to have 
been composed simply of successive rows of similar 
iron scales sewn on to a shirt of linen or felt. Under 
the later monarchs the coat of mail reached no lower 
than the waist, and it was composed of alternate 
bands of dissimilar arrangement and perhaps of 
different material. Mr. Layard suggests that at this 
time the scales, which were larger than before, were 
44 fastened to bands of iron or copper.” 6 But it is 
perhaps more probable that scales of the old character 
alternated in rows with scales of a new shape and 
smaller dimensions. The old scales were 
oblong, squared at one end and rounded 
at the other, very much resembling the 

inches, or more, in length, and were 
placed side by side, so that their greater 
length corresponded with the height of 
the wearer. The new scales seem to have 

been not more than an inch long; they 
Scale (Egyptian). a pp ear ] iave been pointed at one end, 

and to have been laid horizontally, each a little over- 


Egyptian. They were from two to three 



* See Fig. 5, which is taken from I 6 See Nineveh ami its Remains, 
the Khorsabad sculptures. I vol. ii. p. 830. 
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lapping its fellow . 7 It was probably found that this 
construction, while possessing’ quite as much strength 
as the other, was more favourable 
to facility of movement. 

Remains of armour belonging 
to the second period have been 
discovered in the Assvrian ruins . 8 

rp,-, Arrangement of scales in As- 

I he scales are frequently cm- Syrian scale-armour of the 
bossed over their whole surface " cond period (Khorsabacl) ’ 
with groups of figures and fanciful ornaments. 
The small scales of the first period have no such 
elaborate ornamentation, being simply embossed in 
the centre with a single straight line, which is of 
copper inlaid into the iron . 9 

The Assyrian coat of mail, like the Egyptian , 10 had 


The greater part of the arm was sleeve of il coat of mail— scale- 

° # armour or the first period 

left without any protection. (Nimrud). 

A remarkable variety existed in the form and 
construction of the Assyrian shields. The most im- 
posing kind is that which has been termed the 
gerrhon, from its apparent resemblance to the Persian 
shield mentioned under that name by Herodotus . 2 



commonly a short sleeve, extend- 
ing about halfway down to the 
elbow . This was either composed 
of scales set similarly to those 
of the rest of the cuirass , 1 or of 
two, three, or more rows placed 
at right angles to the others. 



7 See above, p. 32. 

8 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 336, and note. 

9 Ibid. vol. i. p. 340 ; and vol. ii. 
p. 335. 

10 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
1st Series, vol. i. p. 331. In the 


Egyptian corselet the plates of the 
sleeves were not set at right angles 
to those of the body. 

1 As in the representation given 
on page 32. 

2 Herod, vii. 61 ; ix. 61 and 99. 
Compare Xen. Inst. Cyr. i. 2, § 9, &c. 
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This was a structure in wickerwork, which equalled 
or exceeded the warrior in height, and which was 
broad enough to give shelter to two or even three 
men. In shape it Avas either an oblong square, or 
such a square Avith a projection at top, which stood 
out at right angles to the body of the shield ; or, 
lastly, and most usually, it curved inwards from a 
certain height, gradually narrowing at the same 
time and finally ending in a point. Of course a 



shield of this vast size, even although formed of a 
light material, Avas too heavy to be very readily 
carried upon the arm. The plan adopted was to rest 
it upon the ground, on which it Avas generally held 
steady by a Avarrior armed Avith sword or spear, Avliile 
his comrade, whose weapon was the 1>oav, discharged 
his arrows from behind its shelter. Its proper place 
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was in sieges, where the roof-like structure at the 
top was especially useful in warding off the stones 
and other missiles which the be- 
sieged threw down upon their 
assailants. We sometimes see it 
employed by single soldiers, who 
lean the point against the wall 3 of 
the place, and, ensconcing them- 
selves beneath the penthouse thus 
improvised, proceed to carry on 
the most critical operations of the 
siege in almost complete security. 

Modifications of this shield, re- 
ducing it to a smaller and more 

pOl table Size, weie common m the Soldier undermining a wall, 
earlier times, when among the sheltered b y gerrhm. 

shields most usually borne we find one of wicker- 
work, oblong square in shape, and either perfectly 
flat, or else curving slightly inwards both at top and 
at bottom . 4 This shield was commonly about half 
the height of a man, or a little more ; it was often 
used as a protection for two , 5 but must have been 
scanty for that purpose. 

Round shields were commoner in Assyria than any 
others. They were used by most of those wdio fought 
in chariots, by the early monarchs’ personal attend- 
ants, by the cross-belted spearmen, and by many of 
the spearmen who guarded archers. In the most an- 
cient times they seem to have been universally made 
of solid metal, and consequently they were small, 



3 The Egyptians supported their 
large shields with a crutch sometimes. 
(Wilkinson in the author’s Herodo- 

tus, vol. iv. pp. 80, 81.) We have 
no evidence that the Assyrians did 

VOL. II. 


the same. 

4 See the Woodcuts on pp. 29, 30, 
and 32*. 

5 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 
Pis. 17, 19, 20. 
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perhaps not often exceeding two feet, or two feet and 
a half, in diameter . 6 They were managed by means 
of a very simple handle, placed in the middle of the 
shield at the back and fastened to it by studs or nails, 
which was not passed over the arm but grasped by 
the hand . 7 The rim was bent inwards, so as to form 
a deep groove all round the edge. The material of 
which these shields were composed was in some cases 
certainly bronze ; 8 in others it may have been iron; 
in a few silver, or even gold . 9 Some metal shields 
were perfectly plain ; others exhibited a number of 
concentric rings ; 10 others again were inlaid or em- 
bossed with tasteful and elaborate patterns. 




Round shields or targes, patterned (Khorsabad). 

Among the later Assyrians the round metal shield 
seems to have been almost entirely disused, its place 


r> The bronze shields found by 
Mr. Layard at Nimrud, one of which 
is represented in his Nineveh and 
Babylon (p. 193), had a diameter 
of 2\ feet. If we may trust the 
sculptures, a smaller size was more 
common. 

7 See Woodcut, p. 41. The Greeks 
passed their arm th rough the bar at 
the centre of the shield, and grasped 
a leathern thong near the rim with 
their hand. (See the author’s Ilero- 


dotus, vol. i. ]>. 306.) 

8 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 194. 

9 Shields of gold were taken 
from the servants of Hadadezer, 
king of Zobah (2 Sam. viii. 7), 
by David. Solomon made 800 such 
shields (1 K. x. 17). Croesus 
dedicated a golden shield at the 
temple of Amphiaraiis (Herod, i. 
52). 

10 Supra, p. 8. 
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being supplied by a wicker buckler of the same 
shape, with a rim round the edge made of solid 
wood or of metal, and sometimes with a boss in the 
centre . 11 The weight of the metal shields must have 
been considerable, and this both limited their size 
and made it difficult to move them with rapidity. 
With the change of material we perceive a decided 
increase of magnitude ; the diameter of the wicker 
buckler being often fully half the warrior’s height, 
or not much short of three feet. 

Convex shields, generally of an oblong form, were 
also in common use dur- 
ing the later period, and 
one kind is found in the 
very earliest sculptures. 

This is of small dimen- 
sions and of a clumsy 
make . 12 Its curve is 
slight, and it is gene- 
rally ornamented with 
a perpendicular row of 
spikes or teeth, in the 
centre of which we often Convex shields with teeth (Nimrud). 

see the head of a lion. 

The convex shields of later date were very much 
larger than these. They were sometimes square at 
bottom and rounded at top, in which case they were 
either made of wickerwork, or (apparently) of metal . 13 
These latter had generally a boss in the centre, and 
both this and the edge of the shield were often orna- 
mented with a row of rosettes or rings. Shields of 
this shape were from four to five feet in height, and 



11 For representations of round 
wicker bucklers, see pp. 35 and 41. 

12 A representation of this shield 


in its simplest form is given on p. 
29. 

13 See above, pp. 41 and 42. 

E 2 
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protected the warrior from the head to the knee. 
On a march they were often worn upon the back', 



Egyptian convex shield, worn on back. 



like the convex shield of the Egyptians, which they 
greatly resembled. 

The more ordinary convex shield was of an oval 

form, like the convex 
shield of the Greeks , 1 
but larger and with 
prominent 



In its great- 


s' 

a more 
centre. 

er diameter it must 
often have exceeded 
five feet, though no 
doubt sometimes it 
was smaller. It 
was generally orna- 
mented with narrow bands round the edge and round 
the boss at the centre ; the space between the hands 


Assyrian convex shield, resembling the Greek 
(Koyunjik). 


1 Fora representation of the Greek 
shield, see Smith’s Dictionary of 


Greek and Roman Antiquities , ad 
voc. Cmpeus. 
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being frequently patterned, with rings or otherwise. 
Like the other form of convex shield, it could he 
slung at the hack , 2 and was so carried on marches, 
on crossing rivers , 3 and other similar occasions. 

The offensive arms certainly used by the Assyrians 
were the how, the spear, the sword, the mace, the 
sling, the axe or hatchet, and the 
dagger. They may also have occa- 
sionally made use of the javelin, which 
is sometimes seen among the arrows 
of a quiver. But the actual employ- 
ment of this weapon in war has not 
yet been found upon the bas-reliefs. 

If faithfully represented it must have 
been very short, scarcely, if at all, Quyer with anws ami 

* 1 •> 7 javelin (Nimrud). 

exceeding three feet . 4 

Assyrian bows were of two kinds, curved and an- 
gular. Compared with the Egyptian , 5 and with the 
bows used by the archers of the middle ages, they 
were short, the greatest length of the strung bow 
being about four feet. They seem to 
have been made of a single piece of 
wood, which in the angular bow was 
nearly of the same thickness through- 
out, but in the curved one tapered 
gradually towards the two extremities. 

At either end was a small knob or 
button, in the later times often carved Ornamented end of bow 

# (Ivhorsabad). 

into the representation of a duck s 

head. Close above this was a notch or groove, 



2 See the Woodcut on p. 40. 

3 Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 
2nd Series, PI. 41. Compare infra, 
p. 71. 

4 The Roman pilum, which is 


commonly called a javelin, exceeded 
six feet. The Greek ypdcrtjfjos', or 
dart, was nearly four feet. 

5 See Wilkinson, Ancient Egyp- 
tians, 1st Series, vol. i. pp. 304. 305. 
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whereby the string was held in place. The mode of 
stringing was one still frequently practised in the 
East. The bowman stooped, and, placing his right 
knee against the middle of the how on its inner 
side, pressed it downwards, at the same time draw- 
ing the two ends of the bow upwards with his two 
hands. A comrade stood by, and, when the ends 
were brought sufficiently near, slipped the string 



over the knob into the groove, where it necessarily 
remained. The bend of the bow, thus strung, was 



Assyrian curved bow. 


slight. When full drawn, however, it took the shape 
of a half-moon, which shows that it must have pos- 
sessed great elasticity. The bow was known to be 
full drawn when the head of the arrow touched the 
archer's left hand. 
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The Assyrian angular bow was of smaller size than 
the curved one. It was not often carried unless as a 



reserve by those who also possessed the larger and 
better weapon. 

Bows were but seldom unstrung. When not in use, 
they were carried strung, the archer either holding 
them by the middle with his left 
hand, or putting his arm through 
them, and letting them rest upon 
his shoulder , 6 or finally carrying 
them at his back in a bow-case. 

The bow-case was a portion of the 
quiver, as frequently with the 
Greeks , 7 and held only the lower 
half of the bow, the upper por- 
tion projecting from it. 

Quivers were carried by foot 
and horse archers at their backs, 
in a diagonal position, so that the arrows could 
readily be drawn from them over the right shoulder. 
They were commonly slung in this position by a 
strap of their own, attached to two rings, one near 
the top and the other near the bottom of the quiver, 
which the archer slipped over his left arm and his 
head. Sometimes, however, this strap seems to 



Mode of carrying the bow in a 
bow-case (Koyunjik). 


6 Mr. Layard says that the war- 
rior carried the bow upon his 
shoulders, “having first passed his 
head through it.” (Nin. and its 

Itemains , vol. ii. p. 342.) This may 
have been the case sometimes, but 


generally both ends of the bow are 
seen on the same side of the head. 

7 See Dictionary of Greek and 
JRonian Antiquities, p. 126, 2nd 
edition. 
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have been wanting, and tbe quiver was either thrust 
through one of the cross-belts, or attached by a strap 



which passed horizontally round the body a little 

above the girdle . 8 The archers 
who rode in chariots carried 
their quivers at the chariot’s 
side, in the manner which has 
been already described and 
illustrated . 9 

The ornamentation of quivers 
was generally elaborate. Ro- 
settes and bands constituted 
their most usual adornment, but 
sometimes these gave place to 
designs of a more artistic cha- 
racter, as wild bulls, griffins, and 
other mythic figures. Several 
examples of a rich type have 
been already given in the re- 
presentations of chariots , 10 but 
none exhibit this jDeculiarity. 
One further specimen of a chariot quiver is therefore 



Quiver, with rich ornamentation 
(Nimrnd). 


8 See the Woodcut, p. dO. 9 Supra, pp. 0 and 11. 

10 Supra, pp. 9, 10, and li>. 
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appended, which is among the most tasteful hitherto 
discovered. 

The quivers of the foot and horse archers were 
less richly adorned than those of the bowmen who 
rode in chariots, but still they were in almost every 
case more or less patterned. The rosette and the 
band here too constituted the chief resource of the 
artist, who, however, often 
introduced with good effect 
other well-known ornaments, 
as the guilloche, the boss and 
cross, the zigzag, &c. 

Sometimes the quiver had 
an ornamented rod attached 
to it, which projected beyond 
the arrows and terminated in 
a pomegranate blossom or 
other similar carving. To 
this rod were attached the 
rings which received the 
quiver strap, a triple tassel 
the point of attachment. The strap was probably of 
leather, and appears to have been twisted or plaited. 

It is uncertain whether the material of the quivers 
was wood or metal. As, however, no remains of 
quivers have been discovered in any of the ruins, 
while helmets, shields, daggers, spearheads, and 
arrowheads have been found in tolerable abundance, 
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hanging from them at 
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we may perhaps assume that they were of the more 
fragile substance, which would account for their 
destruction. In this case their ornamentation may 
have been either by carving or painting , 1 the bosses and 
rosettes being perhaps in some cases of metal, mother- 

of-pearl, or ivory. Ornaments 
of this kind were discovered by 
hundreds at Nimrud in a chamber 
which contained arms of many 
descriptions . 2 Quivers have in 
some cases a curious rounded 
head, which seems to have been 
a lid or cap used for covering 
the arrows . 3 They have also, 
occasionally, instead of this, a 
kind of bag 4 at their top, which falls backwards and 
is ornamented with tassels. Both these constructions, 
however, are exceptional, a very large majority of the 
quivers being open and having the feathered ends 
of the arrows projecting from them. 

There is nothing remarkable in the Assyrian 
arrows except their perfect finish and completeness 
in all that constitutes the excellence of such a 
weapon. The shaft was thin and straight, and was 
probably of reed, or of some light and tough wood . 5 



Assyrian carved quivers 
(Koyunjik). 


1 In the Khorsabad sculptures 
the quivers not infrequently showed 
traces of paint. The colour was 
sometimes red, sometimes blue. (Sec 
vol. i. pp. 451, 452.) 

2 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 177. 

3 The lid was probably attached 
to the back of the quiver by a hinge, 
and was made so that it could stand 
open. The Assyrian artists generally 
represent it in this position. The 

quiver, of which it was the top, must 

also have been round. 


4 Possibly this bag may be the 
upper part of a bow-case attached to 
the quiver, which, being made of a 
flexible material, fell back when the 
bow was removed. Such a construc- 
tion was common in Egypt. (Wil- 
kinson, Ancient Egyptians , 1st 
Series, vol. i. pp. 345-347.) 

5 Mr. Layard’s conjecture that 
the numerous iron rods which he 
discovered at Nimrud were “ shafts 
of arrows 1 ’ ( Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 194), does not scorn to me very 
happy. The burnishing of arrows 
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The head was of metal , 6 either of bronze or iron, and 
was generally diamond-shaped, like a miniature spear- 
head. It was flattish, and for greater strength had 
commonly a strongly raised line down the centre. The 





Bronze arrow-heads (Nimrud and Koyunjik). 

lower end was hollowed, and the shaft was inserted 
into it. The notching and feathering of the shaft 
were carefully attended to. It is doubtful whether 
three feathers were used, as by ourselves and by the 
Egyptians , 7 or two only, as by many nations. The 
fact that we never see more than two feathers upon 
the monuments cannot be considered decisive, since 
the Assyrian artists, from their small knowledge of 
perspective, would have been unable to represent all 
three feathers. So far as we can judge from the re- 


mentioned in Scripture almost cer- 
tainly alludes to the points. There 
is no evidence that such clumsy and 
inconvenient things as metal shafts 
were ever used by any nation. 

6 A few stone arrow-heads have 
been found in the Assyrian ruins. 
They are pear-shaped and of fine flint, 
chipped into form. The metal arrow- 
heads are in a few instances barbed. 


7 Wilkinson, vol. i. p. 309 a 



Flint arrow-head (Nimrud). 
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presentations, it would seem that the feathers were 
g'lued to the wood exactly as they are with ourselves. 

Assyrian arrow. 

The notch was somewhat large, projecting beyond 
the line of the shaft — a construction rendered neces- 
sary by the thickness of the bowstring, which was 
seldom less than that of the arrow itself. 

The mode of drawing the bow was peculiar. It 
was drawn neither to the ear, nor to the breast, but 
to the shoulder. In the older sculptures the hand 
that draws it is represented in a curiously cramped 
and unnatural position , 8 which can scarcely be sup- 
posed to be true to nature. But in the later bas- 
reliefs greater accuracy seems to have been attained, 
and there we probably see the exact mode in which 
the shooting was actually managed. The arrow was 
taken below the feathers by the thumb and fore-finger 
of the right hand, the fore-finger bent down upon 


Mode of drawing the bow (Koyunjik). 

it in the way represented in the accompanying wood- 
cut, and the notch being then placed upon the string, 
the arrow was drawn backwards by the thumb and 




n SujTa, j). 30. 
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fore-finger only, the remaining three fingers taking- 
no part in the operation. The bow was grasped by 
the left hand between the fingers and the muscle of 
the thumb, the thumb itself being raised, and the 
arrow made to pass between it and the bow, by which 
means it was kept in place and prevented from slip- 
ping. The arrow was then drawn till the cold metal 
head touched the fore-finger of the left hand, upon 
which the right hand quitted its hold, and the shaft 
sped on its way. To save the left arm from being 
bruised or cut by the bowstring, a guard, often simply 
yet effectively ornamented, was placed upon it, at 
one end passing round the thumb and at the other 
round the arm a little above the elbow. 



The Assyrians had two kinds of spears, one a com- 
paratively short weapon, varying from five to six 
feet in length, with which they armed a portion of 
their foot soldiers, the other a weapon nine or ten 
feet long, which was carried by most of their cavalry . 1 



See above, pp. 25 and 26. 
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The shaft seems in both cases to have been of wood, 
and the head was certainly of metal, either bronze or 
iron . 2 It was most usually diamond-shaped, but 
sometimes the side angles were rounded off, and the 
contour became that of an elongated pear. In other 
instances, the jambs of the spear-head were exceed- 
ingly short, and the point long and tapering. The 
upper end of the shaft was sometimes weighted , 3 and 
it was often carved into some ornamental form, as a 



(Nimrud). 

fir-cone or a pomegranate blossom, while in the ear- 
lier times it was further occasionally adorned with 
streamers. The spear of the Assyrians seems never 
to have been thrown, like that of the Greeks, but 
was only used to thrust with, as a pike. 

The common sword of the Assyrians was a short 
straight weapon, like the sword of the Egyptians, or 
the acinaces of the Persians . 4 It was worn at the left 
side, generally slung by a belt of its own which was 
passed over the right shoulder, but sometimes thrust 


* Both bronze and iron spear-heads acinaecs will be given in a future 
were found at Nimrud. (Layard, Nin. volume. For the present the reader 
and Bab p. 104.) may consult the author’s Herodotus , 

ri See the illustration on p. 35. vol. iv. pp. 52, 53. 

4 Bepresentations of the Persian 
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through the girdle or (apparently) through the ar- 
mour . 5 6 It had a short rounded handle, more or less 
ornamented, but without any 
cross-bar or guard , 6 and a 
short blade which tapered 
gradually from the handle to 
the point. The swordsman Ornamented handle of short sword 

x m . (khorsabad). 

commonly thrust with his 

weapon, but he could cut with it likewise, for it was 
with this arm that the Assyrian warrior was wont to 
decapitate his fallen enemy. The sheath of the sword 
was almost always tastefully designed, and some- 
times possessed artistic excellence of a high order. 




Sheathed sword (Koyunjik). 


The favourite terminal ornament consisted of two lions 
clasping one another, with their heads averted and 
their mouths agape. Above 
this, patterns in excellent 
taste usually adorned the 
scabbard, which moreover 
exhibited occasionally groups 
of figures, sacred trees, and 
other mythological objects. 

Instead of the short sword, the earlier warriors 
had a weapon of a considerable length. This was 



Ornamented handle of longer sword 
(Nimrud). 


5 Botta, Monument cle Ninive , 
vol. ii. PI. 99. 

6 Mr. Layard says ( Nineveh and 
its Remains , vol. ii. p, 298) that 
the swords had often a cross-bar 
made of two lions’ heads, with part 
of the neck and shoulders. But a 


careful examination of the monu- 
ments, or even of Mr. Bayard’s own 
drawings, will (I think) convince 
any one that the ornament in ques- 
tion is part of the sheath. Tt is 
never seen on a drawn sword. 
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invariably slung at the side by a -cross-belt passing 
over the shoulder. In its ornamentation it closely 
resembled the later short sword, but its hilt was 
longer and more tasteful. 

One or two instances occur where the sword of an 
Assyrian warrior is represented as curved slightly. 




Head of royal mace (Kliorsabad)* 



The sheath in these cases is plain, and terminates in 
a button. 

The Assyrian mace was a short thin weapon, and 

must either have been made 
of a very tough wood, or 
— and this is more probable 
— of metal. It had an 
ornamented head, which 
was sometimes very beau- 
tifully modelled, and gene- 
rally a strap or string at 
the lower end, by which 
it could be grasped with 
greater firmness. Foot 
archers frequently carried 
it in battle, especially those 
who were in close attend- 
ance upon the king’s per- 
son. It seems, however, 
not to have been often used 
as a warlike weapon until 

Maces, from the Sculptures. tile 1 1111C of the latest SClllp- 
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tnres, when we see it wielded, generally with both 
hands, by a certain number of the combatants . 7 In 
peace it was very commonly borne by the royal 
attendants ; and it seems also to have been among 
the weapons used by the monarch himself, for whom 
it is constantly carried by one of those who wait 
most closely upon his person. 

The battle-axe was a weapon but rarely employed 
by the Assyrians. It is only in the very latest 
sculptures and in a very few instances that we find 
axes represented as used by the warriors for any 
other purpose besides the 
felling of trees. Where 
they are seen in use against 
the enemy, the handle is 
short, the head somewhat 
large, and the weapon 
wielded with one hand. 

Battle-axes had heads of 
two kinds. Some were 
made with two blades, like 
the bipennis of the Romans, and the labra of the 
Lydians and Carians ; 8 others more nearly resembled 
the weapons used by our own knights in the middle 
ages, having a single blade, and a mere ornamental 
point on the other side of the haft. 

The dagger was worn by the Assyrian kings at 
almost all times in their girdles, and was further often 



7 See Layard’s Monuments , 2nd 
Series, PL 46. 

8 See Fellows’ Lycia, p. 75, and 
PL 35, Figs. 4 and 5. A two-headed 
axe is likewise represented in some 
very early sculptures, supposed to be 


Scythic, found by M. Texier in 
Cappadocia. 



Scythian battle-axe. 

F 
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assigned to the mythic winged beings, hawk-headed 
or human-headed, which occur so frequently in the 
sculptures; but it seems to have been very seldom 
carried by subjects . 9 It had commonly a straight 



Ornamented handles of daggers -(Nimrud). 


handle, slightly concave, and very richly chased, 
exhibiting the usual Assyrian patterns, rosettes, 
chevrons, guilloches, pine-cones, and 
Jrj the like. Sometimes, however, it 

| Lj' was still more artistically shaped, 

/jgj "being cast into the form of a horse’s 

head and neck. In this case there 
ffCT was occasionally a chain attached at 

IPHl one end to the horse’s chin, and 

Handle of dagger, with at the other to the bottom of his 

chain (Nimrud). i • i • , . n 

neck, which, passing outside the 
hand, would give it a firmer hold on the weapon. 
The sheaths of daggers seem generally to have been 


9 I distinguish between the dagger bo understood as not making this 
and the short sword. The place of distinction. 

the former is on the right side ; and The only place, so far as I know, 
it is worn invariably in the girdle, where a subject carries a dagger, is 
The place of the latter is by the left on the slab represented by Mr. 
hip, and it hangs almost always from Layard in his 1st Series of Monn- 
a cross-belt. When Mr. Layard says merits , PI. 23, where it is borne by 
that “the dagger appears to have one of the royal attendants. In PI. 
been carried by all , both in time of 31, the hunter who bears two daggers 
peace and war” ( Nineveh and its in his girdle is undoubtedly the 
Remains , vol. ii. p. 342), he must monarch himself. 
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Sheaths of daggers (Ninmid). 


plain, or nearly so, but occasionally they terminated 
in the head of an animal, from whose mouth depended 
a tassel. 

Though the Assyrian troops were not marshalled 
by the aid of standards, like 
the Roman and the Egyp- 
tian, yet still a kind of 
standard is occasionally to 
be recognised in the bas- 
reliefs. This consists of a 
pole of no great height, fixed 
upright at the front of a 
chariot, between the cha- 
rioteer and the warrior, and 
carrying at the top a cir- 
cular frame, within which 
are artistic representations 
of gods or sacred animals. 

Two bulls, back to back, 
either trotting or running 
at speed, are a favourite 
device. Above them some- 
times stands a figure in a 
horned cap, shooting his 
arrows against the enemy. 

Occasionally only one bull is 
represented, and the archer 
shoots standing upon the 
bull’s back . 10 Below the cir- 
cular framework are minor 


10 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments, 1st 
Series, PL 14. Compare Nineveh and its 
Remains, vol. ii. p. 347. 



Assyrian standard (Khorsabad). 
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ornaments, as lions’ and bulls’ heads, or streamers 
adorned with tassels. 11 

We do not obtain much information from the 
monuments with respect to the military organisation 
or the tactics of the Assyrians. It is clear, how- 
ever, that they had advanced beyond the first period 
in military matters, when men fight in a confused 
mass of mingled horse, foot, and chariots, heavy- 
armed and light-armed, spearmen, archers, and 
slingers, each standing and moving as mere chance 
may determine. It is even certain that they had 
advanced beyond the second period, when the pha- 
lanx order of battle is adopted, the confused mass 
being replaced by a single serried body presenting 
its best armed troops to the enemy and keeping in 
the rear, to add their weight to the charge, the 
weaker and more imperfectly protected. 1't was not 
really left for Oyaxares the Mede to “ be the first to 
organise an Asiatic army — to divide the troops into 
companies and form distinct bodies of the spearmen, 
the archers, and the cavalry.” 1 The Assyrian 
troops were organised in this way, at least from the 
time of Sennacherib, on whose sculptures we find, in 
the first place, bodies of cavalry on the march unac- 
companied by infantry ; 2 secondly, engagements 
where cavalry only are acting against the enemy; 3 
thirdly, long lines of spearmen on foot marching in 
double file, and sometimes divided into companies ; 4 


11 Monuments , 1st Series, Pis. 14 
and 27. 

1 Herod, i. 103 : npcoro? eXo^io-e 
Kara TeXea tovs iv rfi ’Ac rlrj, kcu 
7TpcoTOS 5ieVa£e op\$ ckclo-tovs eiVcu, 

TOD9 T€ ( tlXfJLOCpUpOV 9 KCU TOV 9 ITT - 
7 T€fl9, KCU TOV9 To£o(f)OpOVS m 7 TpO TOV 


civafxi £ f) v 7 rdvra o/xolas iivcnrt- 

2 Lay.ard, Monuments of Nineveh, 
1st Scries, Pis. 80 and 81. 

3 Ibid. 2nd Scries, l’ls. 37 and 38. 

4 Ibid. 1st Series, PI. CD. 
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and fourthly, archers drawn up together, but simi- 
larly divided into companies, each distinguished by 
its own uniform . 5 We also meet with a corps of 
pioneers, wearing a uniform and armed only with a 
hatchet , 6 and with bodies of slingers, who are all 
armed and clothed alike . 7 If, in the battles and 
the sieges of this time, the troops seem to be to a 
great extent confused together, we may account for 
it, partly by the inability of the Assyrian artists 
to represent bodies of troops in perspective , 8 partly 
by their not aiming at an actual, but rather at a 
typical representation of events , 9 and partly also by 
their fondness for representing, not the prepara- 
tion for battle or its first shock, but the rout and 
flight of the enemy and their own hasty pursuit of 
them. 

The wars of the Assyrians, like those of ancient 
Rome, consisted of annual inroads into the territories 
of their neighbours, repeated year after year, till the 
enemy was exhausted, sued for peace, and admitted 
the suzerainty of the more powerful nation. The 
king in person usually led forth his army, in spring 
or early summer, when the mountain passes were 
opened, and, crossing his own borders, invaded some 
one or other of the adjacent countries. The monarch 


5 Ibid. 2nd Series, PI. 20. 

6 Ibid. 1st Series, PI. 76. 

7 Ibid. 2nd Series, Pis. 20 and 21. 

8 The Assyrians in their battle- 

scenes never represent a long row 
of men in perspective. Their powers 
in this respect are limited to two 
men, or at the utmost three. Where 
a longer row is attempted, each is 
nearly on the head of the other, 
and all are represented as of the 
same size. 


9 E.g . the Assyrian representation 
of a siege is a sort of history of the 
siege. The various parts of the 
attack and defence, together with 
the surrender and the carrying away 
of the captives, are all represented 
in one scene. It is no, improbable 
that each of the different corps who 
took part in the various attacks is 
represented by a few men. Hence 
an apparent confusion. 
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himself invariably rode forth in his chariot, arrayed 
in his regal robes, and with the tiara upon his head ; 
he was accompanied by numerous attendants, and 
generally preceded and followed by the spearmen of 
the Royal G-uard, and a detachment of horse-archers. 
Conspicuous among the attendants were the cha- 
rioteer who managed the reins, and the parasol-bearer, 
commonly a eunuch, who, standing in the chariot 
behind the monarch, held the emblem of sovereignty 
over his head. A bow-bearer, a quiver-bearer, and 
a mace-bearer were usually also in attendance, walk- 
ing before or behind the chariot of the king, who, 
however, did not often depend for arms wholly upon 
them, but carried a bow in his left hand, and one 
or more arrows in his right, while he had a further 
store of the latter either in or outside his chariot. 
Two or three led horses were always at hand, to 
furnish a means of escape in any difficulty. The 
army, marshalled in its several corps, in part preceded 
the royal cortege, in part followed at a little distance 
behind it . 10 On entering the enemy’s country, if a 
wooded tract presented itself, the corps of pioneers 
was thrown out in advance, and cleared away the 
obstructions. When a river was reached too deep to 
be forded, the horses were detached from the royal and 
other chariots by grooms and attendants ; the chariots 
themselves were embarked upon boats and rowed 
across the stream ; while the horses, attached by 
ropes to a post near the stern of the boat, swam after 
it. The horses of the cavalry were similarly drawn 
across by their riders. The troops, both cavalry and 
infantry, and the attendants, a very numerous body, 


10 Compare the Persian practice (Herod, vii. 40 ; Q. Curt. iii. 3). 
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swam the stream, generally upon inflated skins , 11 
which they placed under them, holding the neck in 
their left hand, and 
sometimes increas- 
ing the inflation as 
they went by apply- 
ing the orifice at the 
top of the neck to 
their mouths. We 
have no direct evi- 
dence as to the mode 
in which the bag- 
gage of an army, 
which must have 



Soldier swimming a river (Koyunjik). 


been very considerable, was conveyed, either along 
the general line of route, or when it was necessary 
to cross a river. We may conjecture that in the 
latter case it was probably placed upon rafts sup- 
ported on inflated skins, such as those which con- 
veyed stones from distant quarries to be used in the 
Assyrian buildings . 1 In the former, we may perhaps 
assume that the conveyance was chiefly by beasts of 
burthen, camels and asses, as the author of the Book 
of Judith imagined . 2 Carts may have been used to 
some extent ; since they were certainly employed to 


11 It is very seldom that we find 
a swimmer represented as bold 
enough to dispense with the support 
of a skin. Instances, however, do 
occur. (See Layard, Monuments , 1st 
Series, Pis. 16 and 33.) 

1 See the representation, vol. i. 
p. 421. 

2 Judith ii. 17 : “ And he took 
camels and asses for their carriages, 
a very great number; and sheep, 
and oxen, and goats, without num- 
ber for their provision. 55 


I have given elsewhere my reasons 
(. Herodotus , vol. i. p. 245, note 8 , 
1st Edition) for regarding the Book 
of Judith as a post- Alexandrine 
work, and therefore as no real autho- 
rity on Assyrian history or customs. 
But the writer had a good acquaint- 
ance with Oriental manners in gene- 
ral, which are and always have been 
remarkably wide-spread and perma- 
nent. He may, therefore, fairly be 
used to fill out a sketch of Assyria. 
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convey back to Assyria the spoil of the conquered 
nations . 3 

It does not appear whether the army generally 
was provided with tents or not. Possibly the bulk of 
the soldiers may have bivouacked in the open field, 
unless when they were able to obtain shelter in towns 
or villages taken from the enemy. Tents, however, 
were certainly provided for the monarch and his 
suite. Like the tents of the Romans, these appear 
to have been commonly pitched within a fortified 

enclosure, which was of 
an oval shape . 4 They 
were disposed in rows, 
and were all nearly 
similar in construction 
and form, the royal tent 
being perhaps distin- 
guished from the others 
by a certain amount of 
ornamentation, and by 
a slight superiority of 
size. The material used for the covering was pro- 
bably felt . 5 All the tents were made open to the sky 
in the centre, but closed in at either extremity with 
a curious semicircular top. The two tops were of 
unequal size. Internally, either both of them, or at 



3 See vol. i. pp. 292 and 304. 

4 Mr. Bayard was at first in- 
clined to regard these enclosures as 
“castles,” or “ walled cities 99 ( Mo- 
numents , 1st Series, Pis. Go and 77 ; 
2nd Series, Pis. 24, 30, and 50). 
But in his latest work ( Nineveh and 

Babylon , p. 230) he takes the view 
adopted in the text, that they are 
really “ fortified camps and not 
cities.” No one will hesitate to 
admit this conclusion who compares 


with the enclosures the actual plan 
of a walled city (Badaca) in PI. 49 
of Mr. Bayard’s Monuments , 2nd 
Series. 

5 Felt was used by the Scythians 
for their tent-coverings (Herod, iv. 
73, 75) ; as it is by the Calrnucks 
at the present day. It is one of the 
simplest of manufactures, and would 
readily take the rounded form, which 
is so remarkable in the roofs of the 
Assyrian tents. 
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any rate the larger ones, were supported by a central 
pole, which threw out branches 
in different directions resembling 
the branches of a tree or the 
spokes of a parasol. Sometimes 
the walls of the tent had like- 
wise the support of poles, which 

Were kept in place by ropes Ordinary tent (Koyunjik). 

passed obliquely from the top of 
each to the ground in front of them, and then firmly 
secured by pegs. Each tent had a door, square- 
headed, which was placed 
at the side, near the end 
which had the smaller 
covering. The furniture 
of tents consisted of 
tables, couches, foot- 
stools, and domestic uten- 
sils of various kinds. interior of tent (Koyunjik). 

Within the fortified en- 
closure, but outside the tents, were the chariot and 
horses of the monarch, an altar where sacrifice could 
be made, and a number of animals suitable for food, 
as oxen, sheep, and goats . 6 

It appears that occasionally the advance of the 
troops was along a road . 7 Ordinarily, however, they 
found no such convenience, hut had to press forward 
through woods and over mountains as they best 
could. Whatever the obstructions, the chariot of the 




6 These are often represented in 
the bas-reliefs. (See Layard, Monu- 
ments^ 2nd Series, Pis. 24 and 36. 
Compare the passage from Judith 
above quoted, p. 71, note 2 .) 

7 A road seems to be intended in 
.the bas-relief of which Mr. Layard 


has given a representation in his 
Monuments of Nineveh , 1st Series, 
PL 81. According to the rendering 
of Sir H. Rawlinson, Tiglath-Pileser 
T. calls himself “the opener of the 
roads of the countries.” ( Inscription , 
p. 30, § ix.) 
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monarch was in some way or other conveyed across 
them, though it is difficult to suppose that he could 
have always remained, as he is represented, seated 
in it. Probably he occasionally dismounted and 
made use of one of the led horses, by which he 
was always accompanied, while sometimes he even 
condescended to proceed on foot . 8 The use of palan- 



King walking in a mountainous country — chariot following supported by men 
(from an Obelisk in the British Museum). 


quins or litters seems not to have been known to the 
Assyrians, though it was undoubtedly very ancient in 
Asia ; but the king was sometimes carried on men’s 
shoulders, seated on his throne, in the way that we see 
the enthroned gods borne in many of the sculptures . 9 

The first object in entering a country was to fight, 
if possible, a pitched battle with the inhabitants. 
The Assyrians were always confident of victory in 
such an encounter, being better armed, better disci- 
plined, and perhaps of stronger frames than any of 
their neighbours . 10 There is no evidence to show 

8 The probabilities of the case l’l. G5. Mr. Fox Talbot supposes 
alone would justify these conclusions, palanquins to be mentioned more 
which are further supported by the than once in an inscription of Sen- 
Inscriptions ( Inscription of Tiylath- nachcrib ( Journal of Asiatic Society, 
Pileser /., p. 30, § viii. ; Journal of vol. xix. pp. 152, 153, 173, Ac.); 
Asiatic Society, vol. xix. pp. 130, 140, but Sir H. Rawlinson docs not allow 
Ac.), and by at least one bas-relief this translation. 

(see the above representation). 10 Sec vol. i. p. 299. 

9 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 
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how their armies were drawn up, or how the troops 
were handled in an engagement ; but it would seem 
that in most cases, after a longer or a shorter resist- 
ance, the enemy broke and fled, sometimes throwing 
away his arms, at other times fighting as he retired, 
always vigorously pursued both by horse and foot, 
and sometimes driven headlong into a river . 11 Quarter 
was not very often given in a battle. The barbarous 
practice of rewarding those who carried back to 
camp the heads of foemen prevailed ; and this led 
to the general massacre even of the wounded, the 
disarmed, and the unresisting, except in particular 
cases where it was of importance that a general or 
other leading personage should be taken alive . 1 Even 
while the engagement continued, it would seem that 
soldiers might quit the ranks, decapitate a fallen 
foe, and carry off his head to the rear, without 
incurring any reproof ; 2 and it is certain that, so 
soon as the engagement was over, the whole army 
turned to beheading the fallen, using for this pur- 
pose the short sword, which almost every warrior 
carried at his left side. A few, unable to obtain 
heads, were forced to be content with gathering the 
spoils of the slain and of the fled, especially their 
arms, such as quivers, bows, helmets, and the like ; 
while their more fortunate comrades, proceeding to 
an appointed spot in the rear , 3 exhibited the tokens 
of their valour, or of their good luck, to the Royal 


11 Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
PI. 46. 

1 A fuller and more careful exa- 
mination of the sculptures forces me 
to modify in some degree the opinion 
expressed in the first volume of this 
work, that the Assyrians commonly 
gave quarter in a battle. (See vol. i. 
p. 303.) For one example of tliis kind 
there are many where the unresisting 


enemy is slain. The prisoners so 
often represented as carried off, seem 
to have been chiefly persons taken 
on the surrender of a town or fort. 

2 See particularly Layard’s Monu- 
ments, 1st Series, PI. 70. 

3 Sometimes a tent was set apart 
for the purpose, and the heads were 
piled in one corner of it. (Layard, 
Monuments , 2nd Scries, PI. 45.) 
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scribes, who took an exact account of the amount of 
the spoil, and of the number of the enemy killed. 

When the enemy could no longer resist in the 
open field, he usually fled to his strongholds. Almost 
all the nations with whom the Assyrians waged their 
wars possessed fortified cities, or castles, which seem 
to have been places constructed with a good deal of 
skill, and possessed of no inconsiderable strength. 
According to the representations of the sculptures, 
they were all nearly similar in character, the de- 
fences consisting of high battlemented walls, pierced 
with loopholes or windows towards their upper part, 
and flanked at intervals along their whole course by 
towers. Often they possessed two or more enceintes, 
which in the bas-reliefs are represented one above 
the other ; and in these cases the outermost circuit 
was sometimes a mere plain continuous wall, as in 
the annexed woodcut. They were entered by large 
gateways, most commonly arched, and closed by two 
huge gates or doors, which completely filled up the 



Fortified plate, belonging to an enemy of the Assyrian* (Nimrud). 
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aperture. Occasionally, however, the gateways were 
square-headed, as in the subjoined illustration, where 
there occurs, moreover, a very curious ornamentation 
of the battlements . 4 

These fortified places the Assyrians attacked in 
three principal ways. Sometimes they endeavoured 
to take them by escalade, ad- 
vancing for this purpose a 
number of long ladders against 
different parts of the walls, 
thus distracting the enemy’s 
attention and seeking to find 
a weak point. Up the ladders 
proceeded companies of spear- 
men and archers in combi- 
nation, the spearmen inva- 
riably taking the lead, since 
their large shields afforded 
them a protection, which Gateway of castle (Koyunjik). 
archers advancing in file up a 

ladder could not have. Meanwhile from below a con- 
stant discharge was kept up by bowmen and slingers, 
the former of whom were generally protected by the 
gerrhon , or high wicker shield, held in front of them 
by a comrade. The besieged endeavoured to dislodge 
and break the ladders, which are often represented 
in fragments ; 5 or, failing in this attempt, sought by 
hurling down large stones, and by discharges from 
their bows and slings, to precipitate and destroy their 



r 

4 Mr. Layard regards this orna- 
mentation as produced by a suspen- 
sion from the battlements of the 
shields of the garrison, and suggests 
that it illustrates the passage in 
Ezekiel with respect to Tyre : “ The 
men of A read with thine army were 


upon the walls round about, and the 
Gammadims were in thy towers ; 
they hanged their shields upon thy 
tualls round about” ( Nineveh and 
its Remains , vol. ii. p. 388.) 

5 Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
PI. 21. 
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assailants. If finally they were unable by these 
means to keep the Assyrians from reaching the top- 
most round of the ladders, they had recourse to their 
spears, and man to man, spear to spear, and shield 
to shield, they still struggled to defend themselves. 
The Assyrians always represent the sieges which 
they conduct as terminating successfully ; but we 
may be tolerably sure that in many instances the 
invader was beaten back, and forced to relinquish 
his prey, or to try fresh methods of obtaining it. 



No. III. No. IV. 

Battering-rams. 

° * 


If the escalade failed, or if it was thought imad- 
visable to attempt it, the plan most commonly adopted 
was to try the effect of the battering-ram. The As- 
syrian armies were abundantly supplied with these 
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engines, of which we see as many as seven engaged 
in a single siege . 6 They were variously designed 
and arranged. Some had a head shaped like the 
point of a spear ; 7 others, one more resembling the end 
of a blunderbuss . 8 All of them were covered with a 
framework, which was of ozier, wood, felt, or skins, 
for the better protection of those who worked the 
implement ; but some appear to have been stationary, 
having their framework resting on the ground itself , 9 
while others were moveable, being provided with 
wheels, which in the early times were six , 10 but in the 
later times four only. Again, sometimes, combined 
with the ram and its framework was a moveable 
tower, containing soldiers, who at once fought the 
enemy on a level, and protected the engine from 
their attacks. Fire was the weapon usually turned 
against the ram, torches, burning tow, or other in- 
flammable substances being cast from the walls upon 
its framework, which, wherever it was of ozier or 
of wood, could be easily set alight and consumed. 
To prevent this result, the workers of the ram were 
sometimes provided with a supply of water, which 
they could direct through leathern or metal pipes 
against the combustibles . 1 At other times they sought 
to protect themselves by suspending from a pole in 
front of their engine a curtain of cloth, leather, or 
some other non-inflammable substance . 2 


6 Layard, 1. s. e. 

7 As Nos. I., IL, and III., on the 
preceding page. 

s As No. IV. on ditto. 

9 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments , 
1st Series, PI. 19. 

10 Ibid. PI. 17. 

1 Ibid. PI. 19. 

2 In the bas-relief represented by 
Mr. Layard in his 2nd Series of 


Monuments , PL 21, where an enor- 
mous number of torches are seen in 
the air, every battering-ram is thus 
protected. A man, sheltered under 
the framework of the ram, holds the 
pole which supports the curtain. (See 
the ram, No. II., in the Woodcut on 
the preceding page.) May not the 
7 rpoK.aXvfjLfjLara of the Plateaus have 
i been curtains of this description ? 
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Another mode of meeting the attacks of the batter- 
ing-ram was by catching the point with a chain sus- 
pended by its two ends from the walls, and then, 
when the ram was worked, diverting the stroke, 
by drawing the head upwards . 3 To oppose this 
device, the besiegers provided some of their number 
with strong metal hooks, and stationed them below 
the ram, where they watched for the descent of the 
chain. As soon as ever it caught the head of the 
ram, they inserted their hooks into its links, and then 
hanging upon it with their whole weight, prevented 
its interference with the stroke. 

Battering-rams were frequently used against the 
walls from the natural ground at their foot. Some- 
times, however, the besiegers raised vast mounds 
against the ramparts, and advanced their engines up 
these, thus bringing them on a level with the upper 
and weaker portions of the defences. Of this nature 
probably were the mounds spoken of in Scripture as 
employed by the Babylonians 4 and Egyptians , 5 as 
well as the Assyrians , 6 in their sieges of cities. The 
intention was not so much to pile up the mounds till 
they were on a level with the top of the walls as to 
work the battering-ram with greater advantage from 
them. A similar use was made of mounds by the 
Peloponnesian Greeks, who nearly succeeded in taking 
Plahea in this way . 7 The mounds were not always 
composed entirely of earth ; the upper portion was 


They were made of u skins and raw 
hides ” (Thucyd. ii. 75). 

y Instead of chains, the Greeks 
used nooses (/3pox°0? m ade of rope 
probably, for this purpose. (Sec 
Thucyd. ii. 7G, where dveKXcov seems 
to mean “drew upwards,” and com- 
pare Livy, xxxvi. 23, and Gin Cas- 
sius, 1080, 11.) 


4 Jer. vi. G, xxxii. 24, xxxiii. 4, &c. 

5 Ezek. xvii. 17. 

6 2 Kings xix. 32 ; Is. xxxvii. 33. 
The Jews tbemselvcswcre acquainted 
with this mode of siege as early as 
the time of Gavid. (2 Sam. xx. 
15.) 

7 'Thucyd. ii. 7G. 
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often made of several layers of stone or brick, 
arranged in regular order, so as to form a sort of 
paved road, up which the rams might be dragged 
with no great difficulty. Trees, too, were sometimes 
cut down and built into the mound . 8 

Besides battering-rams, the Assyrians appear to 
have been acquaint- 
ed with an engine 
resembling the cata- 
pult, or rather the 
balista 9 of the Bo- 
mans. This engine, 
which was of great 
height, and threw 
stones of a large size, 
was protected, like 
the ram, by a frame- 
work, apparently of 
wood, covered with 
canvas, felt, or hides. 

The stones thrown 
from the engine were 
of irregular shape, 
and it was able to dis- 
charge several at the 
same time. The be- 
siegers worked it 
from a mound or in- 
clined plane, which 
enabled them to send their missiles to the top of 



Assyrian bcilistw (Nimrud). 


8 See the accompanying Woodcut, 
and compare Mr. Layard’s Monu- 
ments, 2nd Series, PI. 18. So Thucy- 
dides speaks of the Peloponnesian 
mound as composed of earth, stones, 
and wood. (’E (faopovv vXtjv is 

A r OL. TT. 


avro »cat A Idovs (cat yrjv. Thucyd. 

ii. 75.) 

9 The term “ catapult ” Avas pro- 
perly applied to the engine which 
threw darts ; that which threw stones 
was called balista. 

0 
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the ramparts . 10 It had to he brought very close to the 
walls in order to be effective — a position which gave 
the besieged an opportunity of assailing it by fire. 
Perhaps it was this liability which caused the infre- 
quent use of the engine in question, which is rare 
upon the earlier, and absent from the later, sculptures. 

The third mode of attack employed by the Assy- 
rians in their sieges of fortified places was the mine. 
While the engines were in full play, and the troops * 
drawn up around the place assailed the defenders of 
the walls with their slings and hows, warriors singly, 
or in twos and threes, advanced stealthily to the foot 
of the ramparts, and either with their swords and the 
points of their spears, or with implements better 


(j 


Crowbar. 



suited for the purpose, such as crowbars and pick- 
axes, attacked the foundations of the walls, endea- 
vouring to remove the stones one by one, and so to 
force an entrance. While thus employed the as- 
sailant commonly either held his shield above him as 


10 According to Diodorus, bulistce 
were chiefly used to break down 
the battlements which crowned the 


walls and the towers. (Diod. Sic. 
xvii. 42, 45 ; xx. 48, 88.) 
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a protection, or was guarded by tlie shield of a com- 
rade ; 11 or finally, if he carried the curved gerrhon , 
leant it against the wall, and then placed himself 
under its shelter . 12 Sometimes, however, he dis- 
pensed with the protection of a shield altogether, 
and, trusting to his helmet and coat of mail, which 
covered him at all vital points, pursued his labour 
without paying any attention to the weapons aimed 
at him by the enemy . 13 

Occasionally the efforts of the besiegers were di- 
rected against the gates, which they 
endeavoured to break open with axes, 
or to set on fire by an application of 
the torch. From this latter circum- 
stance we may gather that the gates 
were ordinarily of wood, not, like those 
of Babylon 14 and Yeii , 15 of brass. In 
the hot climate of Southern Asia wood 
becomes so dry by exposure to the 
sun, that the most solid doors may 
readily be ignited and consumed . 1 

When at last the city or castle was 
by some of these means reduced, and 
the garrison consented to surrender 
itself, the work of demolition, already 
begun, was completed. Generally 
the place was set on fire ; sometimes 
workmen provided with pickaxes and 
other tools mounted upon the ramparts and towers, 




Implement- used in the 
destruction of cities 
(Khorsabad). 


11 Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 
1st Series, PL 60. 

13 See the Woodcut, supra, p. 49. 

13 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 

PL 19. 

14 Herod, i. 179 ; Diod. Sic. ii. 8, §7. 


15 Plutarch, Vit. Camill. 12. 

1 In the Affghan Avar one of the 
gates of the city of Candahar was 
ignited from the outside by the 
Affglianees, and Avas entirely con- 
sumed in less than an hour. 
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hurled down the battlements, broke breaches in the 
walls, or even levelled the whole building. Vengeance 
was further taken by the destruction of the valuable 
trees in the vicinity, more especially the highly 
prized date-palms, which were cut with hatchets half 
through their stems at the distance of about two feet 
from the ground, and then pulled or pushed down. 



Soldiers destroying date-palms (Koyunjik). 


Other trees were either treated similarly, or denuded 
of their branches . 2 Occasionally the destruction was 
of a less wanton and vengeful character. Timber- 
trees were cut down for transport to Assyria, where 
they were used in the construction of the royal 
palaces ; 3 and fruit-trees were occasionally taken up 
by the roots, removed carefully, and planted in the 
gardens and orchards of the conquerors . 4 Meanwhile 


2 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments , l 4 So at least Sir Henry Rawlin- 

2nd Series, PI. 40. I son understands a passage in the 

3 Fox Talbot, Assyrian Texts, pp. 1 Tiglath-Pileser Inscription, col. vii. 

8, 17, <fec. I 11. 17-27, pp. 58-60. 
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there was a general plundering of the captured place. 
The temples were entered, and the images of the 
gods, together with the sacred vessels, which were 
often of gold and silver , 5 were seized and carried off 
in triumph . 6 This was not mere 
cupidity. It was regarded as of 
the utmost importance to show 
that the gods of the Assyrians 
were superior to those of other 
countries, who were powerless to 
protect either their votaries or 
even themselves from the irre- 
sistible might of the servants of 

Asshur. The ordinary practice Soldier carrying off spoil from 
, ,] n . i a temple (Khorsabad). 

was to convey the images ot the J 

foreign gods from the temples of the captured places 
to Assyria, and there to offer them at the shrines of 
the principal Assyrian deities . 7 Hence the special 
force of the proud question — “ Where are the gods 
of Hamath and of Arpad ? Where are the gods of 
Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivah ? ” 8 Where are they 
but carried captive to Assyria, prisoners and slaves 
in the temples of those deities whose power they 
ventured to resist ? 

The houses of the city were also commonly plun- 
dered, and everything of value in them was carried off. 
Long files of men, each bearing some article of furni- 
ture out of the gate of a captured town, are frequent 
upon the bas-reliefs, where we likewise often observe 
in the train of a returning army carts laden with 



5 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. 

p. 28. 

8 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 

PI. 65 ; 2nd Series, PI. 30, &c. 


7 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I. 
p. 40 ; Assyrian Texts, p. 17. 

8 2 Kings xviii. 34. 
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household stuff of every kind, alternating with long 
strings of captives. All the spoil seems to have been 
first brought by the individual plunderers to one place, 

where it was carefully sorted 
and counted in the presence 
and under the superintend- 
ence of royal scribes, who took 
an exact inventory of the 
whole before it was carried 
away by its captors. Scales 
were used to determine the 
weight of articles made of the 
precious metals , 9 which might 
otherwise have been subjected 
to clipping. We may con- 
Scnbes taking account of the spoil cdude from these practices that 

(hhorsabad). 1 . 

a certain proportion oi the 
value of all private spoil was either due to the royal 
treasury, or required to be paid to the gods in ac- 
knowledgment of their aid and protection. Besides 
the private spoil, there was a portion which was from 
the first set apart exclusively for the monarch. This 
consisted especially of the public treasure of the 
captured city, the gold and silver, whether in bullion, 
plate, or ornaments, from the palace of its prince, 
and the idols, and probably the other valuables, 
from the temples. 

The inhabitants of a captured place were usually 
treated with more or less of severity. Those re- 
garded as most responsible for the resistance or the 



9 Sec Mr. Layavd’s Nineveh and 
Us Remains , vol. ii. p. 377, and 
compare a representation on the 


broken black obelisk of Asshur- 
idanni-pal, now in the British Mu- 
seum. 
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rebellion were seized ; generally their hands were 
manacled either before them or behind their backs, 
while sometimes fetters were attached to their 
feet , 1 and even rings passed through their lips , 2 
and in this abject guise they were brought into 
the presence of the Assyrian king. Seated on his 
throne in his fortified camp without the place, and 
surrounded by his attendants, he received them 
one by one, and instantly pronounced their doom. 
On some he proudly placed his foot , 3 some he par- 
doned, a few he ordered for execution, many he 
sentenced to be torn from their homes and carried 
into slavery. 

Various modes of execution seem to have been 
employed in the case of condemned captives. One 
of them was impalement. This has always been, 
and still remains, a common mode of punishment in 
the East; but the manner of impaling which the 
Assyrians adopted was peculiar. They pointed a 
stake at one end, and, having fixed the other end 
firmly into the ground, placed their criminal with 
the pit of his stomach upon the point, and made it 
enter his body just below the breastbone . 4 This 
method of impaling must have destroyed life toler- 
ably soon, and have thus been a far less cruel punish- 
ment than the crucifixion of the Romans. We do 
not observe it very often in the Assyrian sculptures, 
nor do we ever see it applied to more than a few in- 


1 See Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and 
its Remains , vol. ii. p. 376. 

2 See vol. i. p. 304, where a repre- 
sentation of captives thus treated is 
given. 

8 For a representation of this prac- 
tice see Mr. Layard’s Monuments , 

1st Series, PI. 82. The Persian 


monarch s treated captives in the 
same way, as we see by the rock- 
sculpture at Belli stun. The practice 
has always prevailed in the East. 
See Josh. x. 24 ; Ps. viii. 6 ; cx. 1 ; 
Lament, iii. 34, &c. 

4 For a representation, see vol. j. 
p. 303. 
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dividuals . 5 It was probably reserved for those who 
were considered the worst criminals . 6 

Another very common mode of executing captives 

was by beating in their skulls 
with a mace. In this case the 
victim commonly knelt ; his 
two hands were placed before 
him upon a block or cushion ; 
behind him stood two execu- 
tioners, one of whom held him 
by a cord round his neck, 
while the other, seizing his 
back hair in one hand, struck 
him a furious blow upon the 
head with a mace which he 
held in the other . 7 It must have been rarely, if 
ever, that a second blow was needed. 

Decapitation was less frequently practised. The 
expression indeed, “I cut off their heads,” is com- 
mon in the Inscriptions ; 8 but in most instances 
it evidently refers to the practice, already noticed , 9 
of collecting the heads of those who had fallen in 
battle. Still, there are instances, both in the Inscrip- 
tions , 1 and in the sculptures , 2 of what appears to have 
been a formal execution of captives by beheading. 
In these cases the criminal, it would seem, stood up- 



Mace-bearer, with attendant, exe- 
cuting a prisoner (Koyunjik). 


6 One king, the great Asshur- 
idanni-pal (or Asshur-izir-pal, as the 
name is now read), seems to have 
employed impalement on a large 
scale. (Sec his long Inscription, 
British Museum Series , Pis. 17 to 
20 .) 

6 Assyrian Texts , p. 28. 

7 Another mode of executing with 

the mace is represented in Mr. 


Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
458. 

8 Sec the Inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I . pp. 24 and 50 ; Assyrian 
Texts , pp. 11, 30, &c. 

9 Supra, p. 75. 

1 Assyrian Texts , 1. s. c. 

2 See particularly the slab in the 
British Museum, entitled “ Execu- 
tion of the King of Susiana.” 
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right, or bending a little forwards, and the execu- 
tioner, taking him by a lock of hair with his left 
hand, struck his head from his shoulders with a 
short sword, which he 
held in his right. 

It is uncertain whe- 
ther a punishment even 
more barbarous than 
these was not occa- 
sionally resorted to. 

In two or three bas- 
reliefs executioners are 
represented in the act 
of flaying prisoners 
with a knife. The 
bodies are extended 
upon the ground or 
against a wall, to which they are fastened by means 
of four pegs attached by strings or thongs to the 
two wrists and the two ankles. The executioner 
leans over the victim, and with his knife detaches 
the skin from the flesh . 3 One would trust that this 
operation was not performed until life was extinct. 
We know that it was the practice of the Persians , 4 
and even of the barbarous Scythians , 5 to flay the 
corpses, and not the living forms, of criminals and 
of enemies ; we may hope, therefore, that the Assy- 
rians removed the skin from the dead, to use it as a 



Swordsman decapitating a prisoner (Koyunjik). 


3 For a representation see Mr. 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon , p. 

457. 

4 Herod, v. 25 : 'Surdp.vqv /3 a<ri- 
Aeus* KafifivaTjs, (r<pd£as aireSeipe 
ttcktclv rr)v avdp<x>Tn]Lriv. And again, 

a little further on : tov dnoKTeivas 


cnre'Setne, “ flayed after he had 
slain. 5 ’ 

5 Herod, iv. 64 : noAAot Se dv§pd>v 
ixOp&v tcis deltas X*P as veKp&v 
eovrco v airo^elpavres , avro7cn ovv^i 
KakvTTTpas tS>v (paperpecou 7roteizmu . 
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trophy or as a warning *, 6 and did not inflict so cruel 
a torture on the living. 

Sometimes the punishment awarded to a prisoner 
was mutilation instead of death. Cutting off the ears 
close to the head, blinding the eyes with burning- 
irons, cutting off the nose, and plucking out the 
tongue by the roots, have been in all ages favourite 
Oriental punishments . 7 We have distinct evidence 
that some at least of these cruelties were practised by 
the Assyrians. Asshur-idanni-pal tells us in his great 
Inscription that he often cut off the noses and the 
ears of prisoners ; while a slab of Asshur-bani-pal, 
the son of Esarhaddon, shows a captive in the 
hands of the torturers, one of whom holds his 
head firm and fast, while another thrusts his hand 
into his mouth for the purpose of tearing out the 
tongue . 8 

The captives carried away by the conquerors con- 
sisted of men, women, and children. The men were 
formed into bands, under the conduct of officers, who 
urged them forward on their way by blows, with 
small regard to their sufferings. Commonly they 
were conveyed to the capital, where they were em- 
ployed by the monarchs in the lower or higher 
departments of labour, according to their capacities. 
The skilled workmen were in request to assist in the 
ornamentation of shrines and palaces, while the great 


6 Tlie Scythians used the skins of 
their enemies as trophies. When 
Caxnbyses had Sisamnes flayed, it 
was to cover with his skin the seat 
of justice, on which his son had 
succeeded him, and so to deter the 
son from imitating the corruption 
of his father. 

7 See Herod, iii. 09, 154; vii. 18; 

Xen. Anab. i. 9, § 13 ; Amin. Marc. 


xxvii. 12 ; Procop. De Bell. Pers . 

i. 11 ; Jerem. xxxix. 7, &c. ; and 
compare Brisson, De liegn. Pers . 

ii. pp. 334, 335. 

8 The whole slab is engraved by 
Mr. Layard in his Monuments, 2nd 
Series, PI. 47. A portion of it is 
also given in his Nineveh and Baby- 
lon , p. 458. 
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mass of the unskilled were made use of to quarry 
and drag stone, to raise mounds, make bricks, and the 
like . 9 Sometimes, instead of being thus employed in 
task-work in or near the capital, the captives were 
simply settled in new regions, where it was thought 
that they would maintain the Assyrian power against 
native malcontents . 10 Thus Esar-haddon planted 
Babylonians, Susanchites, Dehavites, Elamites, and 
others in Samaria , 11 while Sargon settled his Sama- 
ritan captives in Gauzanitis and in “the cities of 
the Medes .” 12 

The women and children carried off by the con- 
querors were treated with more tenderness than the 



Female captives, with children (Koyunjik). 


men. Sometimes on foot, but often mounted on 
mules , 13 or seated in carts drawn by bullocks or 
asses , 14 they followed in the train of their new 
masters, not always perhaps unwilling to exchange 
the monotony of domestic life at home for the excite- 


9 See Tiglath-Pileser Inscription, 11 Ezra iv. 2 and 9. 
col. vi. 1. 85 ; Assyrian Texts, pp. I 12 2 Kings xviii. 11. 

2, 7, &c. i 13 See vol. i. p. 292. 

10 Assyrian Texts, p. 4. 14 Ibid. 1. s. c. and p. 304. 
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ment of a new and unknown condition in a fresh 
country. We seldom see them exhibiting any signs 
of grief. The women and children are together, and 
the mothers lavish on their little ones the usual 
caresses and kind offices, taking them in their laps, 
giving them the breast, carrying them upon their 
shoulders, or else leading them by the hand. At 
intervals they were allowed to stop and rest ; and 
it was not even the practice to deprive them of such 
portion of their household stuff as they might have 
contrived to secure before quitting their homes. 
This they commonly bore in a bag or sack which 
was either held in the hand or thrown over one 
shoulder. When they reached Assyria it would 
seem that they were commonly assigned as wives 
to the soldiers of the Assyrian army. 15 

Together with their captives the Assyrians carried 
off vast quantities of the domesticated animals, such 
as oxen, sheep, goats, horses, asses, camels, and 
mules. The numbers mentioned in the Inscriptions 
are sometimes almost incredible. Sennacherib, for 
instance, says that in one foray he bore off from the 
tribes on the Euphrates “ 7,200 horses and mares, 
5,230 camels, 11,000 mules, 120,000 oxen, and 
800,000 sheep ” ! 1 Other kings omit particulars, 
but speak of the captured animals which they led 
away as being “ too numerous to be counted,” or 
“ countless as the stars of heaven.” 2 The Assyrian 
sculptors are limited by the nature of their art to 
comparatively small numbers, but they show us 
horses, camels, and mules, in the train of a returning 


15 Assyrian Texts, p. 19 and note. 
1 See the author’s Herodotus , vol. 
i. p. 493, note *. 


2 Assyrian Texts, p. 11 ; Tiylath - 
Pilcser Inscription , p. 44, & c. 
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army , 3 together with groups of the other animals , 4 
indicative of the vast flocks and herds continually 
mentioned in the Inscriptions. 

Occasionally the monarchs were not content with 
bringing home domesticated animals only, but took 
the trouble to transport from distant regions into 
Assyria wild beasts of various kinds. Tiglatli-Pile- 
ser I. informs us in general terms that, besides carry- 
ing off the droves of the horses, cattle, and asses that 
he obtained from the subjugated countries, he “ took 
away and drove off the herds of the wild goats and 
the ibexes, the wild sheep and the wild cattle 5 and 
another monarch mentions that in one expedition 
he carried off from the middle Euphrates a drove 
of forty wild cattle, and also a flock of twenty 
ostriches . 6 The object seems to have been to stock 
Assyria with a variety and an abundance of animals 
of chace. 

The foes of the Assyrians would sometimes, when 
hard pressed, desert the dry land, and betake them- 
selves to the marshes, or cross the sea to islands 
where they trusted that they might be secure from 
attack. Not unfrequently they obtained their object 
by such a retreat, for the Assyrians were not a mari- 
time people. Sometimes, however, they were pur- 
sued. The Assyrians would penetrate into the 
marshes by means of reed boats, probably not very 
different from the terradas at present in use among 
the Arabs of the Mesopotamian marsh districts . 7 


3 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 
Pis. 61, 71, 75 ; 2nd Series, Pis. 33, 
34, &c. 

4 For representations of sucli 

groups, see vol. i. pp. 436, 437. 


5 Inscription, p. 58. 

6 Assyrian Texts, p. 25. 

7 For a description of these ter- 
radas, see Mr. Layard’s Nineveh 
and Babylon, p. 552, and com- 
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Such boats are represented upon the bas-reliefs as 
capable of bolding from three to five armed men . 8 
On these the Assyrian foot-soldiers would embark, 
taking with them a single boatman to each boat, 
who propelled the vessel much as a Venetian gon- 
dolier propels bis gondola, i. e. with a single long 
oar or paddle, which be pushed from him standing 
at the stern. They would then in these boats attack 
the vessels of the enemy, which are always repre- 
sented as smaller than theirs, run them down or 
board them, kill their crews or force them into the 
water, or perhaps allow them to surrender. Mean- 
while the Assyrian cavalry was stationed round the 
marsh among the tall reeds which thickly clothed 
its edge, ready to seize or slay such of the fugitives 
as might escape from the foot. 

When the refuge sought was an island, if it lay 
near the shore, the Assyrians would sometimes 
employ the natives of the adjacent coast to transport 
beams of wood and other materials by means of 
their boats, in order to form a sort of bridge or 
mole reaching from the mainland to the isle whereto 
their foes had fled . 9 Such a design was entertained, 
or at least professed, by Xerxes after the destruction 
of his fleet in the battle of Salamis , 10 and it was suc- 
cessfully executed by Alexander the Great, who took 
in this way the new or island Tyre . 11 From a series 
of reliefs discovered at Khorsabad we may con- 


pare Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana, 
p. 92. The larger terradas are of 
teak, but the smaller “ consist of a 
very narrow framework of rushes 
covered with bitumen.” These last 
seem to be the exact counterpart of 
the boats represented in the sculp- 
tures. (See Mr. Layard’s Mon uments, 


2nd Series, Pis. 25, 27, and 28.) 

8 Layard, Monuments, 2nd Series, 

1. s. c. 

0 Botta, Monument de Ninive , vol. 
i. Pis. 31 to 35. 

10 Herod, viii. p, 97 ; Ctes. Exe. 
Pers . § 26 ; Strab. ix. 1, § 13. 

11 Arrian, Exp. Alex. ii. 18. 
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elude that more than two hundred vears before the 

«/ 

earlier of these two occasions, the Assyrians had 
conceived the idea, and even succeeded in carrying 
out the plan , 12 of reducing islands near the coast 
by moles. 

Unlike the Chaldseans, whose “ cry was in their 
ships /’ 13 the Assyrians seem very rarely to have ad- 
ventured themselves upon the deep. If their enemies 
fled to islands which could not be reached by moles, 
or to lands across the sea, in almost every instance 
they escaped. Such escapes are represented upon the 
sculptures , 14 where we see the Assyrians taking a 
maritime town at one end, while at the other the 
natives are embarking their women and children, 
and putting to sea, without any pursuit being made 
after them. In none of the bas-reliefs do we observe 
any seagoing vessels with Assyrians on board ; and 
history tells us of but two or three expeditions by sea 
in which they took part. One of these was an expe- 
dition by Sennacherib against the coasts of the Persian 
Gulf, to which his Chaldsean enemies had fled. On 
this occasion he brought shipwrights from Phoenicia 
to Assyria, and made them build him ships there, 
which were then launched upon the Tigris, and 
conveyed down to the sea. With a fleet thus con- 
structed, and probably manned, by Phoenicians, Sen- 
nacherib crossed to the opposite coast, defeated the 
refugees, and, embarking his prisoners on board, 
returned in triumph to the mainland . 15 Another 


12 Unless they had been success- 
ful, they would not, we may be 
sure, have made the construction of 
the mole the subject of a set of bas- 
reliefs. 

13 Isaiah xliii. 14. 


14 See the description in Mr, 
Layard’s Monuments, 1st Series, p. 
16, and compare Nineveh and, its 
Remains, vol. ii. p. 384. 

15 Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol'. xix. p. 154. 
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expedition was that of Shalmaneser against the island 
Tyre . 16 Assyrians are said to have been personally 
engaged in it ; but here again we are told that they 
embarked in ships furnished to them by the Phoeni- 
cians, and manned by Phoenician sailors. 

When a country was regarded as subjugated, the 
Assyrian monarch commonly marked the establish- 
ment of his sovereignty by erecting a memorial in 
some conspicuous or important situation within the 
territory conquered, as an enduring sign of his having 
taken possession. These memorials were either en- 
graved on the natural rock or on solid blocks of 
stone cut into the form of a broad low stele. They 
contained a figure of the king, usually enclosed in 
an arched frame, and an inscription of greater or 
less length, setting forth his name, his titles, and 
some of his exploits. More than thirty such me- 
morials are mentioned in the extant Inscriptions, 
and the researches of recent times have recovered 
some six or seven of them . 1 They uniformly re- 
present the king in his sacerdotal robes, with the 
sacred collar round his neck, and the emblems of 
the gods above his head, raising the right hand in 
the act of adoration, as if he were giving thanks to 


15 Menander ap. Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. ix. 14, § 2. It lias been thought 
that Sargon attacked Cyprus. (Op- 
pert, Inscriptions des Sargonides , 
p. 19.) But his monument found at 
Idalium does not prove that he car- 
ried his arms there. By the inscrip- 
tion it appears that the tablet was 
carved at Babylon , and conveyed 
thence to Cyprus by Cyprian en- 
voys. 

1 One such memorial is the well 
known rock-sculpture at the Nahr-el- 
Kelb ; there is another of the same 


character at Bavian, a third at Egil, 
on the main Tigris stream above 
Diarbekr, and there are two others at 
the sources of the eastern Tigris, or 
river of Supnat Two block memo- 
rials have been found at Kurkh, 20 
miles below Diarbekr, recording the 
exploits of Asshur-idanni-pal, and 
his son, Shalmaneser II. They 
were discovered by Mr. John Taylor 
in 1862, and are now in the British 
Museum. The Egil and Supnat 
tablets were also discovered by Mr. 
Taylor. 
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Asshur and his guardian deities on account of his 
successes. 

It is now time to pass from the military customs 
of the Assyrians to a consideration of their habits 
and usages in time of peace, so far as they are made 
known to us either by historical records or by the pic- 
torial evidence of the bas-reliefs. And here it may 
be convenient to treat separately of the public life of 
the king and court, and of the private life of the 
people. 

In Assyria, as in most Oriental countries, the 
key-stone of the social arch, the central point of the 
system, round which all else revolved and on which 
all else depended, was the monarch. “ L’etat, c’est 
moi ” might have been said with more truth by an 
Assyrian prince than even by the “ Grand Monarque” 
whose dictum it is reported to have been. Alike in 
the historical notices, and in the sculptures, we have 
the person of the king presented to us with con- 
sistent prominence, and it is consequently with him 
that we most naturally commence the present portion 
of our inquiry. 

The ordinary dress of the monarch in time of 
peace was a long flowing robe, reaching to the ankles, 
elaborately patterned and fringed, over which was 
worn, first, a broad belt, and then a species of open 
mantle, or chasuble, very curiously contrived. This 
consisted mainly of two large flaps, both of which 
were commonly rounded, though sometimes one of 
them was square at bottom . 2 These fell over the 
robe in front and behind, leaving the sides open, 


2 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series. PI. 34. The squared flap is always 
that which is worn behind. 

VOL. II. 
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and so exposing the under dress to view. The two 
flaps must have been sewn together at the places 



marked with the dotted lines a b and c d * * 3 the space 

from a to b being left open, 
and the mantle passed by 
that means over the head. 
At d g there was commonly 
a short sleeve (A), which 
covered the upper part of 
the left arm, but the right 
arm was left free, the man- 
tle falling on either side of 
it. Sometimes, besides the 
flaps, the mantle seems to 
have had two pointed wings 
attached to the shoulders (a 
fb and ceh in the woodcut), 
which were made to fall 

over in front. Occasionally 

there was worn above the 



Kino; in his robes. 


3 The account and the represcnta- p. 84). But the author has slightly 
tion of this complicated garment arc i modified both M. Botta’s theory and 
taken mainly from the work of M. his illustration. 

Botta ( Monument, de Nivrve, vol. v. 
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chasuble a broad diagonal belt, ornamented with a 
deep fringe, and sometimes there depended at the 
back of the dress a species of large hood . 4 

The special royal head-dress was a tall mitre or 
tiara, which at first took the shape of the head, but 
rose above it to a certain height in a gracefully 
curved line, when it was covered in with a top, flat, 
like that of a hat, but having a projection towards 
the centre, which rose up into a sort of apex or peak, 




Tiara of the later period Tiara of the earlier period 

(Koyunjik). (Nimrud). 

not however pointed, but either rounded or squared 
off. The tiara was generally ornamented with a 
succession of bands, between which were commonly 
patterns more or less elaborate. Ordinarily the 
lowest band, instead of running parallel with the 
others, rose with a gentle curve towards the front, 
allowing room for a large rosette over the forehead, 
and for other similar ornaments. If we may trust 
the representations on the enamelled bricks, sup- 


4 See Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and its Remains, vol, ii. opp. p. 7. 

H 2 
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ported as they are to some extent by the tinted 
reliefs, we may say that the tiara was of three 
colours, red, yellow, and white . 5 The red and white 
alternated in broad bands ; the ornaments upon them 
were yellow, being probably either embroidered on 
the material of the head-dress in threads of gold, or 
composed of thin gold plates which may have been 
sewn on. The general material of the tiara is likely 
to have been cloth or felt ; it can scarcely have been 
metal, if the deep crimson tint of the bricks and the 
reliefs is true. 

In the early sculptures the tiara is more depressed 
than in the later, and it is also less richly orna- 
mented. It has seldom more than two bands, viz. a 
narrow one at top, and at bottom a broader curved 
one, rising towards the front. To this last are 
attached two long strings or lappets, which fall 
behind the monarch’s back to a level with his elbow. 

Another head-dress which the monarch sometimes 

wore was a sort of band or 
fillet. This was either ele- 
vated in front and orna- 
mented with a single rosette, 
like the lowest band of the 
tiara, or else of uniform 
width and patterned along 
its whole course . 6 In either 
case there depended from 
it, on each side of the back 
hair, a long riband or streamer, fringed at the end, 
and sometimes ornamented with a delicate pattern. 

The monarch’s feet were protected by sandals or 

5 Sec Botta’s Monument , vol. i. PI. 12, and vol. ii. PL 155. 

6 See the second woodcut on page 124. 



Fillet worn by the king (Nimrud). 
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shoes. In the early sculptures sandals only appear 
in use, shoes being unknown 1 (as it would seem) until 
the time of Sennacherib. The sandals worn were of 
two kinds. The simplest sort 
had a very thin sole and a 
small cap for the heel, made 
apparently of a number of “TT ] . ,*• A 77 

n J Royal sandal (time ol bargon). 

strips of leather 2 sewn to- 
gether. It was held in place by a loop over the 
great toe, attached to the fore part of the sole, and 
by a string which was laced backwards and forwards 
across the instep, and then tied in a bow. 

The other kind of sandal had a very different sort 
of sole; it was of considerable thickness, especially 
at the heel, from which it gradually tapered to 
the toe. Attached to this was an upper leather 
which protected the heel and 
the whole of the side of the 
foot, hut left the toes and the 
instep exposed. A loop fast- Royal sandal (time of 

I , , 1 -i o *i.i Sardanapalus I.). 

ened to the sole received the 

great toe, and at the point where the loop was 
inserted two straps were also made fast, which were 
then carried on either side the great toe to the top 
of the foot, where they crossed each other, and, 




1 Shoes were not absolutely un- 
known to the Assyrians, even in the 
earliest period, since they are repre- 
sented on the feet of foreign tribute- 
hearers as early as the Black Obelisk 
king. Boots are also represented in 
this monarch’s sculptures. But As- 
syrians wear neither till the reign of 
Sennacherib. 

2 At Khorsabad these strips were 
sometimes coloured alternately red 
and blue. More often the entire sandal 
had a reddish tint. M. Botta ob- 


serves that a sandal shaped exactly 
like this is worn to the present day 
in the Mount Sinjar, and in other 
parts of Mesopotamia. ( Monument , 
vol. v. p. 85.) 

3 Mr. Layard regards this loop as 
a mere twist of the strap round the 
great toe ( Nineveh and its liemains , 
vol. ii. p. 324) ; but I find it some- 
times clearly represented as spring- 
ing from the sole. Thus only 
would it add much to the hold of 
the foot on the sandal. 
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Royal shoe (time of 
Sennacherib). 


passing twice through rings attached to the edge of 
the upper leather, were finally fastened, probably by 
a buckle, at the top of the instep. 

The shoe worn by the later kings was of a coarse 
and clumsy make, very much rounded 
at the toe, patterned with rosettes, 
crescents, and the like, and (appa- 
rently) laced in front. In this respect 
it differed from the shoe of the queen, 
which will be represented presently , 4 and also from 
the shoes worn by the tribute-bearers. 

The accessory portions of the royal costume were 
chiefly belts, necklaces, armlets, bracelets, and ear- 
rings. Besides the belt round the waist, in which 
two or three highly ornamented daggers were fre- 
quently thrust, and the broad fringed cross-belt, 
of which mention was made above , 5 the Assyrian 
monarch wore a narrow cross-belt passing across 
his right shoulder, from which his sword hung at his 
left side. This belt was sometimes patterned with 
rosettes. It was worn over the front flap of the 
chasuble, but under the back flap, and was crossed at 
right angles by the broad fringed belt, which was 
passed over the right arm and head so as to fall across 
the left shoulder. 

The royal necklaces were of two kinds. Some 


Royal necklace (Nimrud). 


consisted merely of one 
or more strings of long- 
lozenge - shaped beads, 
slightly chased and con- 


nected by small links, ribbed perpendicularly. The 
other kind was a band or collar, perhaps of gold, on 


'' Inlra, p. 107. 


See p. 09. 
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which were hung a number of sacred emblems : as the 
crescent or emblem of the Moon-God, Sin ; the four- 
rayed disk, the emblem of the Sun- 
God, Shamas ; the six-rayed or 
eight-rayed disk, the emblem of 
Gula, the Sun-Goddess; the horned 
cap, perhaps the emblem of the 
king’s guardian genius ; and the 1; °>’ al collar ( Niuimd )- 
double or triple bolt, which was the emblem of Iva, 
' the god of the atmosphere. This sacred collar was a 
part of the king’s civil and not merely of his sacerdotal 
dress ; as appears from the fact that it was sometimes 
worn when the king was merely receiving prisoners . 6 

The monarch wore a variety of armlets. The 
most common was a plain bar of a single twist, the 
ends of which slightly overlapped each other. A 
more elegant kind was 
similar to this, except that 
the bar terminated in 
animal heads carefully 
wrought, among which 
the heads of rams, horses, 
and ducks were the most 
common. A third sort has 
the appearance of being 
composed of a number of 
long strings or wires, con- 
fined at mteivals of less Royal armlets (Khorsabad). 

than an inch by cross 

bands at right angles to the wires. This sort was 
carried round the arm twice, and even then its ends 
overlapped considerably. It is probable that all the 




6 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments , 1st Series, 1*1. 82. 
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armlets were of metal, ancl that the appearance of the 
last was given to it by the workman in imitation of 
an earlier and ruder armlet of worsted or leather. 

The bracelets of the king, like his armlets, were 
sometimes mere bars of metal, quite plain and with- 
out ornament. More often, however, they were 
ribbed and adorned with a large rosette at the centre. 
Sometimes, instead of one simple rosette, we see three 
double rosettes, between which project small points, 



Royal bracelets Royal bracelet 

(Khorsabad and Koyunjik). (Khorsabad). 


shaped like the head of a spear. Occasionally these 
double rosettes appear to be set on the surface of a 
broad bar, which is chased so as to represent brick- 
work. In no case can we see how the bracelets were 
fastened ; perhaps they were elastic and were slipped 
over the hand . 7 

Specimens of royal ear-rings have been already 
/ given in the first volume of 
this work . 8 The most ordi- 
nary form in the early times 
was a long drop, which was 
sometimes delicately chased . 9 
Royal ear-rings (Nimrud). Another common kind was an 




7 Homan bracelets were sometimes 

fastened with catches. (Sec Dic- 

tionary of Antiquities , p. 130, 2nd 
ed.) But more often they were 
left open, like the Assyrian armlets, 


and merely clung to the arm. 

8 Yol. i. ]>. 461. 

9 See the Woodcut nearest the top 
of the page, supra, vol. i. 1. s. c. 
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incomplete Maltese cross, one arm of the four being 
left ont because it would have interfered with the 
ear. In later times there was a good deal of variety 
in the details ; but the drop and the cross were 
always favourite features. 

When the monarch went out to the hunt or to the 
battle, lie laid aside such ornaments as encumbered 
him, reserving however his ear-rings, bracelets, and 
armlets, and then, stripping 
off his upper dress or cha- 
suble, appeared in the under 
robe which has been already 
described . 10 This robe was 
confined at the waist by a 
broad cincture or girdle, 
outside of which was worn 
a narrowish belt wherein 
daggers were often thrust. 

In early times this cincture 
seems to have been fastened 
by a riband with long 
streaming ends, which are 
very conspicuous in the 
Nirnrud sculptures. At the same period the monarch 
often wore, when he hunted or went out to battle, a 
garment which might have been called an apron, if 
it had not been worn behind instead of in front. This 
was generally patterned and fringed very richly, be- 
sides being ornamented with one or more long pen- 
dant tassels. 

The sacerdotal dress of the king, or that which he 



10 Supra, p. 97. This change of intermediate period, however, the time 
dress is almost universal in the earliest of Sargon and Sennacherib, the mon- 
and in the latest sculptures. In the arch goes out to war in his chasuble. 
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commonly wore when engaged in the rites of his re- 
ligion, differed considerably from his ordinary cos- 
tume. His inner garment, indeed, seems to have 
been the usual long gown with a fringe descending 
to the ankles ; but this was almost entirely concealed 
under an ample outer robe, which was closely wrapped 
round the form, and kept in place by a girdle. A 
deep fringe, arranged in two rows, one above the other, 
and carried round the robe in curved sweeps at an angle 
with the horizontal line, is the most striking feature of 
this dress, which is also remarkable for the manner in 
which it confines and conceals the left arm, while the 
right is left free and exposed to view. A representa- 
tion of a king thus apparelled will be found in the 
first volume of this work , 1 taken from a statue now in 
the British Museum. It is peculiar in having the head 
uncovered, and in the form of the implement borne in 
the right hand. It is also incomplete as a representa- 
tion, from the fact that all the front of the breast is 
occupied by an inscription. Other examples 2 show that 
the tiara was commonly worn as a part of the sacer- 
dotal costume ; that the sacred collar 3 adorned the 
breast, necklaces the neck, and bracelets the two 
arms ; while in the belt, which was generally to 
some extent knotted, were borne two or three dag- 
gers. The mace seems to have been a necessary 
appendage to the costume, and was always grasped 
just below its head by the left hand. 

We have but one representation of an Assyrian 
queen. Despite the well-known stories of Semiramis 


1 Sec vol. i. p. 424. 

2 Particularly the slab engraved 
by Mr. Layard in his Monuments, 

1st Series, PI. 25, with which com- 
pare the figure in an arched frame 


represented in the same author’s 
Nineveh and JJahylon , opp. p. 351. 

3 For a representation of the sacred 
collar, see above, p. 103. 
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and her manifold exploits, it would seem that the 
Assyrians secluded their females with as rigid and 
watchful a jealousy as modern Turks or Persians. 
The care taken with respect to the direction of the 
passages in the royal hareem has been noticed in the 
first volume . 4 It is quite in accordance with the 
spirit thus indicated, and with the general tenor of 
Oriental habits, that neither in inscriptions 5 nor in 
sculptured representations do the Assyrians allow 
their women to make more than a most rare and 
occasional appearance. Fortunately for us, their 
jealousy was sometimes relaxed to a certain extent ; 
and in one scene, recovered from the debris of an 
Assyrian palace , 6 we are enabled to contemplate at 
once the domestic life of the monarch and the attire 
and even the features of his consort. 



King, queen, and attendants (Koyunjik). 

It appears that in the private apartments, while the 
king, like the Romans and the modern Orientals, 
reclined upon a couch, leaning his weight partly 


4 See vol. i. p. 372. 

5 Mention of an Assyrian woman 
has been found as yet in only two 
inscriptions, one being that on the 
duplicate statues of Nebo now in the 

British Museum, and the other being 


a tablet-inscription belonging to the 
reign of the last known king. 

8 The scene is from the palace of 
Esar-haddon’s son (Asshur-bani-pal) 
at Koyunjik. It is now in the 
National Collection. 
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upon his left elbow , 7 and having his right arm free 
and disposable, her majesty the queen sat in a chair 
of state by the couch’s side, near its foot and facing 
her lord. Two eunuchs provided with large fans 
were in attendance upon the monarch, and the same 
number waited upon the queen, standing behind her 
chair. Her majesty, whose hair was arranged nearly 

like that of her royal con- 
sort, wore upon her head a 
band or fillet having some- 
thing of the appearance of 
a crown of towers, such 
as encircles the brow of 
Cybele on Greek coins and 
statues. Her dress was a 
long-sleeved gown reaching 
from the neck to the feet, 
flounced and trimmed at 
the bottom in an elaborate 
way, and elsewhere pat- 
terned with rosettes, over 
which she wore a fringed 
tunic or frock, descending 
half-way between the knees 
and the feet. In addition to these two garments, she 
wore upon her back and shoulders a light cloak or cape, 
patterned (like the rest of her dress) with rosettes and 
edged with a deep fringe. Her feet were encased in 
shoes of a clumsy make, also patterned. Her orna- 
ments, besides the crown upon her head, were ear-rings, 



7 Horat. Od. I. xxviii. 8. — “ Et with the upper part of the body 
cubito remanete presso .” See also resting on the left arm, the head a 
Sat. I. iv. 39. The Homan fashion little raised, the back supported by 
has been thus described (and the cushious, and the limbs stretched out 
description would evidently suit the at full length, or a little bent.” 
Assyrians just as well) — “They lay (Lipsius, Autiq . Led. iii.) 
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a necklace, and bracelets. Her chair was cushioned, 
and adorned with a drapery which hung over the back. 
Her feet rested on a handsome footstool, also cushioned. 

On the slab from which this description is taken 
the royal pair seem to be refreshing themselves with 
wine. Each supports on the thumb and fingers of 
the right hand a saucer or shallow drinking-cup, pro- 
bably of some precious metal, which they raise to 
their lips simultaneously, as if they were pledging 
one another. The scene of the entertainment is the 
palace-garden ; for trees grow on either side of the 
main figures, while over their heads a vine hangs its 
festoons and its rich clusters. .By the side of the 
royal couch, and in front of the queen, is a table, 
covered with a table-cloth, on which are a small box 
or casket, a species of shallow bowl which may have 
held incense or perfume of some kind, and a third 
article frequently seen in close proximity to the king, 
but of whose use it is impossible to form a conjecture. 
At the couch’s head stands another curious article, a 
sort of tall vase surmounted by a sugarloaf, which pro- 
bably represents an altar. The king bears in his left 
hand the lotus or sacred flower, while the queen holds 
in hers what looks like a modern fan. All the lower 
part of the monarch’s person is concealed beneath a 
coverlet, which is plain, except that it has tassels at 
the corners and an embroidered border. 

The officers in close attendance upon the monarch 
varied according to his employment. In war he was 
accompanied by his charioteer, his shield-bearer or 
shield-bearers, his groom, his quiver-bearer, his mace- 
bearer, and sometimes by his parasol-bearer. In 
peace the parasol-bearer is always represented as in 
attendance, except in hunting expeditions, or where 
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he is replaced by a fan-bearer. The parasol, which 
exactly resembled that still in use throughout the 
East, was reserved exclusively for the monarch. It 
had a tall and thick pole, which the bearer grasped 



with both his hands, and in the early times a some- 
what small circular top. Under the later kings the 
size of the head was considerably enlarged, and, at the 
same time, a curtain or flap was attached, which, 
falling from the edge of the parasol, more effectually 
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protected the monarch from the sun’s rays. The 
head of the parasol was fringed with tassels, and the 
upper extremity of the pole commonly terminated in 
a flower or other ornament. In the later times both 
the head and the curtain which depended from it 
were richly patterned. If we may trust the remains 
of colour upon the Khorsabad sculptures, the tints 
preferred were red and white, which alternated in 
bands upon the parasol as upon the royal tiara. 

There was nothing very remarkable in the dress 
or quality of the royal attendants. Except the groom, 
the charioteer, and the shield-bearers, they were in 
the early times almost invariably eunuchs ; but the 
later kings seem to have preferred eunuchs for the 
offices of parasol-bearer and fan-bearer only. The 
dress of the eunuchs is most commonly a long fringed 
gown, reaching from the neck to the feet, with very 
short sleeves, and a broad belt or girdle confining 
the gown at the waist. Sometimes they have a 
cross-belt also ; and occasionally both this and the 
girdle round the waist are richly fringed . 1 The 
eunuchs commonly wear ear-rings, and sometimes 
armlets and bracelets ; in a few instances they have 
their necks adorned with necklaces, and their long 
dresses elaborately patterned . 2 Their heads are either 
bare , 3 or at most encircled with a fillet. 

A peculiar physiognomy is assigned to this class 
of persons — the forehead low, the nose small and 
rounded, the lips full, the chin large and double, the 
cheeks bloated. They are generally represented as 


1 See yoI. i. p. 363 and p. 367. 
M. Botta supposes that both fringes 
were attached to the cross-belt (. Mo- 

nument de Ninive, vol. v. p. 86); 
but in that case the lower of the two 

would scarcely have terminated, as 


it does, horizontally. 

2 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments, 
First Series, PI. 5. 

3 See the illustration in vol. i. p. 
297, and compare below, pp. 114, 
118, and 124. 
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Heads of Eunuchs (Nimrud). 

shorter and stouter than the other Assyrians. Though 
placed in confidential situations about the person of 
the monarch, they seem not to have held very high or 
important offices. The royal "Vizier is never a eunuch, 
and eunuchs are rarely seen among the soldiers ; they 
are scribes, cooks, musicians, perhaps priests ; 4 they 
are grooms-in-waiting, huntsmen, parasol-hearers, and 
fan-hearers; but it cannot he said with truth that 
they had the same power in Assyria which they have 
commonly possessed in the more degraded of the 
Oriental monarchies. It is perhaps a sound inter- 
pretation of the name Rabsaris in Scripture to under- 
stand it as titular, not appellative , 5 and to translate 
it “ the Chief Eunuch ” or “ the Master of the 
Eunuchs ; ” and if so, we have an instance of the 
employment by one Assyrian king of a person of this 
class on an embassy to a petty sovereign ; but the 
sculptures are far from bearing out the notion that 

* This point will be considered in 5 Sec Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, 
the chapter on the Religion of the vol. i. p. 590. 

Assyrians. 
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eunuchs held the same high position in the Assyrian 
court as they have since held generally in the East , 6 
where they have not only continually tilled the 
highest offices of state, but have even attained to 
sovereign power. On the contrary, their special' 
charge seems rather to have been the menial offices 
about the person of the monarch, which imply con- 
fidence in the fidelity of those to whom they are 
intrusted, but not submission to their influence in the 
conduct of state affairs. And it is worthy of notice, 
that, instead of becoming more influential as time 
went on, they appear to have become less so ; in the 
later sculptures the royal attendants are far less gene- 
rally eunuchs than in the earlier ones ; 7 and the differ- 
ence is most marked in the more important offices . 8 

It is not quite certain that the Chief Eunuch is 
represented upon the sculptures. Perhaps we may 
recognise him in an attendant, w T ho commonly bears 
a fan, but whose special badge of office is a long 
fringed scarf or band, which hangs down below his 
middle both before him and behind him, being passed 
over the left shoulder. This officer appears in one 
bas-relief alone in front of the king ; in another he 
stands on the right hand of the Yizier, level with 
him, facing the king as he drinks ; in a third he re- 
ceives prisoners after a battle ; while in another part 
of the same sculpture he is in the king’s camp pre- 
paring the table for his master’s supper. There is 


s This is Mr. Layard’s view. 
( Nineveh and its Remains , vol. ii. 
p. 325.) It seems to me over- 
charged. 

7 See especially the slabs of As- 
shur-bani-pal (Layard, Monuments, 
2nd Series, Pis. 47 to 49), where 

VOL. II. 


less than half the royal attendants 
are eunuchs. 

8 From the time of Sennacherib 
downwards the king’s quiver-bearer 
and mace-bearer, two attendants very 
close to his person, cease to bo 
eunuchs. 


I 
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always a good deal of ornamentation about bis dress, 
which otherwise nearly resembles that of the infe- 
rior royal attendants, consisting of a long fringed 
gown or robe, a girdle fringed or plain, a cross-belt 

generally fringed, and the 
scarf already described. His 
head and feet are generally 
bare, though sometimes 
the latter are protected by 
sandals . 9 He is found only 
upon the sculptures of the 
early period. 

Among the officers who 
have free access to the royal 
person, there is one who 
stands out with such marked 
prominence from the rest, 
that he has been properly 
recognised as the Grand 
Vizier or prime minister 10 
— at once the chief counsel- 
lor of the monarch, and the 
man whose special business 
it was to signify and execute 
his will. The dress of the Grand Vizier is more rich 
than that of any other person except the monarch ; 11 
and there are certain portions of his apparel which 
he and the king have alone the privilege of wear- 



The chief Eunuch (?) — Nimrud. 


9 See below, p. 118. 

10 Layard’s Nineveh and its Re- 
mains , vol. ii. p. 327. M. Botta 
suggests that this prominent officer 
is “un Mage” ( Monument , vol. v. 
p. 86) ; but he appears in scenes 

which have no religious character. 


11 Sometimes, where the king and 
the vizier appear together, the robe 
of the vizier is even richer in its 
ornamentation than that of the mo- 
narch. (See Layard, Monuments, 1st 
Series, PI. 23.) 
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ing. These are, principally, the tasselled apron 
and the fringed band depending from the fillet, 
the former of which is found in the early period 
only , 12 while the latter belongs to no particular time, 
but throughout the whole series of sculptures is the 
distinctive mark of royal or quasi-royal authority. 
To these two may be added the long ribbon or scarf, 
with double streamers at the ends, which depended 
from, and perhaps fastened, the belt 13 — a royal orna- 
ment worn also by the vizier 
in at least one representa- 
tion . 14 

The chief garment of 
the Vizier is always a long 
fringed robe, reaching from 
the neck to the feet. This 
is generally trimmed with 
embroidery at the top, round 
the sleeves, and round the 
bottom. It is either seen .to 
be confined by a broad belt 
round the waist, or else is 
covered from the waist to the 
knees by two falls of a heavy and deep fringe. In 
this latter case a broad cross-belt is worn over the 
left shoulder, and the upper fall of fringe hangs from 
the cross-belt. A fillet is worn upon the head, which 
is often highly ornamented . 1 The feet are sometimes 
bare, but more often are protected by sandals, or (as 



Head-dress of the Vizier (Khorsabad). 


12 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 
Pis. 12 and 23. There is one bas- 
relief where the tasselled apron is 
worn, not only by the Vizier, but also 
by the Chief Eunuch and other prin- 
cipal attendants. See below, p. 118. 


13 See above, p. 105, and compare 
the illustration opposite. 

14 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 
PI. 12. 

1 See the above woodcut. 

i 2 
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in the accompanying representation) by embroidered 
shoes. Ear-rings adorn the ears ; bracelets, some- 
times accompanied by armlets, the arms. A sword is 
generally worn at the left side. 




Costume of the Vizier. Costume of the Vizier. 

(Time of Sennacherilg) (Time of Asshur-idanui-pal.) 

The Yizier is ordinarily represented in one of two 
attitudes. Either he stands with his two hands 
joined in front of him, the right hand in the left; 
and the fingers, not clasped, but left loose, — the 
ordinary attitude of passive and respectful attention, 
in which officers who carry nothing await the orders 
of the king, — or he has the right arm raised, the 
elbow bent, and the right hand brought to a level 
with his mouth, while the left hand rests upon the 
hilt of the sword worn by his left side. In this 
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latter case it may be presumed that we have the 
attitude of conversation, as in the former we have 
that of attentive listening. Where the Yizier as- 
sumes this energetic posture, he is commonly either 
introducing prisoners or bringing in spoil to the 
king. When he is quiescent, he stands before the 
throne to receive the king’s orders, or witnesses the 
ceremony with which it was usual to conclude a suc- 
cessful hunting expedition. 

The pre-eminent rank and dignity of this officer is 
shown, not only by his participation in the insignia of 
royal authority , 2 but also and very clearly by the fact, 
that, when he is present, no one ever intervenes be- 
tween him and the king. He has the undisputed right 
of precedence, so that he is evidently the first subject 
of the crown. He, and he alone, is seen addressing the 
monarch. lie does not always accompany the king on 
his military expeditions ; but, when he attends them, 
he still maintains his position , 3 having a dignity 
greater than that of any general, and so taking the 
entire direction of the prisoners and of the spoil. 

The royal fan-bearers were two in number. They 
were invariably eunuchs. Their ordinary position 
was behind the monarch, on whom they attended 
alike in the retirement of private life and in religious 
and civil ceremonies. On some occasions however 
one of the two was privileged to leave his station 
behind the king’s chair or throne, and,, advancing in 
front, to perform certain functions before the face of 
his master. He handed his master the sacred cup 
and waited to receive it back , 4 at the same time 


2 Supra, p. 315. Series, PI. 23. 

3 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments, 4 Monuments , 1st Series, PI. 12. 

1st Series, Pis. 63 and 77 ; 2nd 
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diligently discharging the ordinary duties of his 
office by keeping up a current of air and chasing 
away those plagues of the East — the flies. The fan- 
bearer thus privileged wears always the long ta'sselled 
scarf, which seems to have been a badge of office, 
and may not improbably mark him for the Chief 
Eunuch . 5 In the absence of the Yizier, or sometimes 
in subordination to him , 6 he introduced captives to 
the king, reading out their names and titles from 
a scroll or tablet which he held in his left hand. 



The fan carried by these attendants seems in most 
instances to have been made of feathers. It had a 
shortish handle, which was generally more or less 
ornamented, and frequently terminated in the head 
of a ram or other animal. The feathers were some- 
times of great length, and bent gracefully by their 
own weight, as they were pointed slantingly towards 
the monarch. Occasionally a comparatively short 
fan was used, and the feathers were replaced by a 


5 Supra, p. 113. 

6 See the Black Obelisk, First 
Side ( Monuments of Nineveh , 1st 
Series, H. 53), where the king is 


faced by the vizier in the topmost 
compartment, and immediately be- 
low by this official, represented as in 
the woodcut above. 
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sort of brush, which may have been made of horse- 
hair, or possibly of some vegetable fibre . 7 



Fans or fly-flappers (Nimrud and Koyunjik). 


The other attendants on the monarch require no 
special notice. With regard to their number, how- 
ever, it may be observed, that, although the sculp- 
tures generally do not represent them as very nume- 
rous, there is reason to believe that .they amounted 
to several hundreds. The enormous size of the 
palaces can scarcely be otherwise accounted for : and 
in one sculpture of an exceptional character, where 
the artist seems to have aimed at representing his 
subject in full, we can count above seventy attendants 
present with the monarch at one time . 8 Of these 


7 The short brush-fan belongs to 

the earlier, the long feathered fan to 
the later period. (See the Woodcuts 


on pp. 107, 118, and 134.) 

8 Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd 
Series, Pis. 47 to 49. 
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less than one-half are eunuchs ; and these wear the 
long robe with the fringed belt and cross-belt. The 
other attendants wear in many cases the same cos- 
tume; sometimes, however, they are dressed in a 
tunic and greaves, like the soldiers . 9 

There can be no doubt that the court ceremonial 
of the Assyrians was stately and imposing. The 
monarch seems indeed not to have affected that pri- 
vacy and seclusion which forms a predominant feature 
of the ceremonial observed in most Oriental monar- 
chies . 10 He showed himself very freely to his subjects 
on many occasions. He superintended in person the 
accomplishment of his great works . 11 In war and in 
the chase he rode in an open chariot, never using a 
litter, though litters were not unknown to the As- 
syrians . 12 In his expeditions he would often descend 
from his chariot, and march or fight on foot like the 
meanest of his subjects. But though thus familiarizing 
the multitude with his features and appearance, he 
was far from allowing familiarity of address. Both 
in peace and war he was attended by various officers 
of state, and no one had speech of him except through 
them. It would even seem as if two persons only 
were entitled to open a conversation with him — the 
Vizier and the Chief Eunuch. When he received 
them, he generally placed himself upon his throne, 


9 Still they do not seem to be sol- 
diers. They carry neither spears, 
shields, nor bows, and they stand 
with the hands joined — an attitude 
peculiar to the royal attendants. 

10 Herodotus ascribed the inven- 
tion of this practice to Deioces, his 

first Median king (i. 99). Diodorus 
believed that it had prevailed in 

Assyria at a much earlier date (ii. 


21). But in this he was certainly 
mistaken. On its general prevalence 
in the East sec Brisson, Be 11 eg. Pers. 
Princ . i. p. 23 ; and compare Gibbon, 
Beeline and Fall, ch. xiii. (vol. ii. p. 
95, Smith’s edition). 

11 Layard, Monuments of Nineveh , 
2nd Series, Pis. 12 and 15. 

12 See below, p. 224. 
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sitting, while they stood to address him. It is strongly 
indicative of the haughty pride of these sovereigns, 
that they carried with them in their distant expedi- 
tions the cumbrous thrones 1 whereon they were wont 
to sit when they dispensed justice or received homage. 
On these thrones they sat, in or near their fortified 
camps, when the battle or the siege was ended, and 
thus sitting they received in state the spoil and the 
prisoners. Behind them on such occasions were the 
two fan-bearers, while near at hand were guards, 
scribes, grooms, and other attendants. In their palace 
halls undoubtedly the ceremonial used was stricter, 
grander, and more imposing. The sculptures, how- 
ever, furnish no direct evidence on this point, for 
there is nothing to mark the scene of the great pro- 
cessional pieces. 

In the pseudo-history of Ctesias the Assyrian kings 
were represented as voluptuaries of the extremest 
kind, who passed their whole lives within the palace, 
in the company of their concubines and their eunuchs, 
indulging themselves in perpetual ease, pleasure, and 
luxury . 2 We have already seen how the warlike 
character of so many monarchs gives the lie to these # 
statements, so far as they tax the Assyrian kings 
with sloth and idleness . 3 It remains to examine the 
charge of over-addiction to sensual delights, especially 
to those of the lowest and grossest description. Now 


1 For representations of these 

thrones see vol. i. pp. 487, 488. 
Sargon’s throne is represented as car- 
ried by two attendants on his tri- 
umphant return from an expedition. 
(Botta, Monument de Ninive , vol. i. 
PI. 18.) Sennacherib sits on his 
throne to receive captives outside the 

walls of a town supposed to be La- 


chish. (Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 
lon , pp. 150-152.) Instances of kings 
sitting on their thrones inside their 
.fortified camps will be found in Mr. 
Layard’s Monuments , 1st Series, Pis. 
63 and 77. 

2 Diod. Sic. ii. 21, 23. 

3 See above, pp. 69-95. 
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it is at least remarkable, that, so far as we have any 
real evidence,, the Assyrian kings appear as mono- 
gamists. In the inscription on tlie god Nebo, the 
artist dedicates his statue “ to his lord Iva-lush (?) and 
his lady , Sammuramit .” 4 In the solitary sculptured 
representation of the private life of the king , 5 he is 
seen in the company of one female only. Even in 
the very narrative of Ctesias, Ninus has but one 
wife, Semiramis ; 6 and Sardanapalus, notwithstanding 
his many concubines, has but five children, three 
sons and two daughters . 7 It is not intended to press 
these arguments to an extreme, or to assume, on the 
strength of them, that the Assyrian monarchs were 
really faithful to one woman. They may have had — 
nay, it is probable that they had — a certain number 
of concubines ; but there is really not the least ground 
for believing that they carried concubinage to an 
excess, or overstepped in this respect the practice of 
the best Eastern sovereigns. At any rate they were 
not the voluptuaries which Ctesias represented them. 
A considerable portion of their lives was passed 
in the toils and dangers of war ; and their peaceful 
.hours, instead of being devoted to sloth and luxury 
in the retirement of the palace, were chiefly employed, 
as we shall presently see, in active and manly exer- 
cises in the field, which involved much exertion and 
no small personal peril. 

The favourite occupation of the king in peace was 
the chase of the lion. In the early times he usually 
started on a hunting expedition in his chariot, dressed 
as when he went out to war, and attended by his 


4 Sec the author’s Herodotus, vol. 6 Diod. Sic. ii. 4, § 1 ; 7, § 1. 

i. p. 882, note 2nd ed. 7 Ibid, ii. 20, § 8. 

s Supra, ]). 107. 
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charioteer, some swordsmen, and a groom holding a 
led horse. He carried a bow and arrows, a sword, 
one or two daggers, and a spear, which last stood in 
a rest made for it at the hack of the chariot . 8 Two 
quivers, each containing an axe and an abundant 
supply of arrows, hung from the chariot transversely 
across its right side, while a shield armed with teeth 
was suspended behind. When a lion was found, the 
king pursued it in his chariot, letting fly his arrows 
as he went, and especially seeking to pierce the 
animal about the heart and head. Sometimes he 
transfixed the beast with three or four shafts before it 
succumbed. Occasionally 
the lion attacked him in 
his chariot, and was met 
with spear and shield , 9 
or with a fresh arrow, 


cies of the moment, or the 
monarch’s preference for 
one or the other weapon. 

On rare occasions the mo- King killing a lion (Nimrud). 

narch descended to the 

ground, and fought afoot. He would then engage 
the lion in close combat with no other weapon but a 
short sword, which he strove to plunge, and often 
plunged, into its heart. 

In the later times, though the chariot was still 
employed to some extent in the lion-hunts, it appears 
to have been far more usual for the king to enjoy 
the sport on foot. He carried a straight sword, which 
seems to have been a formidable weapon ; it was 


according to the exigen 



8 See vol. i. p. 429. 


9 Ibid. p. 432. 
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strong, very broad, and two feet or a little more in 
length. Two attendants waited closely upon the 



monarch, one of whom carried a bow and arrows, 
while the other was commonly provided with one or 
two spears. From these attendants the king took the 



King, with attendant, stabbing a lion (Koyttujik). 
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bow or a spear at pleasure, usually commencing the 
attack with his arrows, and finally despatching the 
spent animal with sword or spear, as he deemed best. 
Sometimes, but not very often, the spearman in at- 
tendance carried also a shield, and held both spear 
and shield in advance of his master to protect him 
from the animal’s spring . 10 Generally the monarch 
faced the danger himself with no such protection, 
and received the brute on his sword or thrust him 
through with his pike. Perhaps the sculptures 
exaggerate the danger which he affronted at such 
moments ; but we can hardly suppose that there was 
not a good deal of peril incurred in these hand-to- 
hand contests . 11 

Two modes of hunting the king of beasts were 
followed at this time. Either he was sought in his 
native haunts, which were then, as now, the reedy 
coverts by the side of the canals and great streams ; 
or he was procured beforehand, conveyed to the 
hunting-ground, and there turned out before the 
hunters. In the former case, the monarch took the 
field accompanied by his huntsmen and beaters on 
horse and foot, these last often holding dogs in 
leash, which, apparently, were used only to discover 
and arouse the game, but were not slipped at it when 
started. No doubt the hunt was sometimes entirely 
on the land, the monarch accompanying his beaters 
along one or other of the two banks of a canal or 


10 See the illustration, vol. i. p. 
445. 

11 In an inscription appended to 
one of his sculptures Asshur-bani- 
pal says — “ I, Asshur-bani-pal, king 
of the nations, king of Assyria, in 
my great courage fighting on foot 


with a lion, terrible for his size, 
seized him by the ear, and in the 
name of Asshur and Ishtar, Goddess 
of war, with the spear that was in 
my hand I terminated his life.” (Fox 
Talbot in Journal of the Asiatic 
Society, vol. xix. p. 272.) 
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stream. But a different plan is known to have been 
adopted on some occasions. Disposing his beaters 
to the right and left upon both banks, the monarch 
with a small band of attendants would take ship, and, 
while his huntsmen sought to start the game on either 
side, he would have himself rowed along so as just to 
keep pace with them, and would find his sport in 
attacking such lions as took the water. The mon- 
arch’s place on these occasions was the middle of the 
boat. Before him and behind him were guards armed 
with spears, who were thus ready to protect their 
master, whether the beast attacked him in front or 
rear. The monarch used a round bow, like that com- 
monly carried in war, and aimed either at the heart or 
at the head. The spearmen presented their weapons 
at the same time, while the sides of the boat were 
also sufficiently high above the water to afford a 
considerable protection against the animal’s spring. 
An attendant immediately behind the monarch held 
additional arrows ready for him ; and after piercing 
the noble brute with three or four of these weapons, 
the monarch had commonly the satisfaction of seeing 
him sink down and expire. The carcase was then 
taken from the water : the fore and hind legs were 
lashed together with string, and the beast was sus- 
pended from the hinder part of the boat, where he 
hung over the water just out of the sweep of the oars . 12 

At other times, when it was felt that the natural 
chase of the animal might afford little or no sport, 
the Assyrians (as above stated) called art to their 
assistance, and, having obtained a supply of lions 
from a distance, brought them in traps or cages to 


12 See the Woodcut, vol. i. p. 447. 
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the hunting-ground, and there turned them out be- 
fore the monarch. The walls of the cage were made 
of thick spars of wood, with interstices between 
them, through which the lion could both see and be 
seen : probably the top was entirely covered with 
boards, and upon these was raised a sort of low hut or 
sentry-box, just large enough to contain a man, who, 
when the proper moment arrived, peeped forth from 
his concealment and cautiously raised the front of 



the trap, which was a kind of drop-door working in 
a groove. The trap being thus opened, the lion 
stole out, looking somewhat ashamed of his confine- 
ment, but doubtless anxious to vent his spleen on the 
first convenient object. The king, prepared for his 
attack, saluted him, as he left his cage, with an 
arrow, and, as he advanced, with others, which some- 
times stretched him dead upon the plain, sometimes 
merely disabled him, while now and then they only 
goaded him to fury. In this case he would spring at 
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the royal chariot, clutch some part of it, aucl in his 
agony grind it between his teeth , 1 or endeavour to 
reach the inmates of the car from behind . 2 If the 
king had descended from the car to the plain, the 
infuriated beast might make his spring at the royal 
person, in which case it must have required a stout 
heart to stand unmoved, and aim a fresh arrow at a 
vital part while the creature was in mid-air, especially 
if (as we sometimes see represented) a second lion 
was following close upon the first and would have to 
be received within a few seconds . 3 It would seem that 
the lions on some occasions were not to be goaded 
into making an attack, but simply endeavoured to 
escape by flight. To prevent this, troops were 
drawn up in a double line of spearmen and archers 
round the space within which the lions were let 



1 Sec the illustration, vol. i. p. 
444. 

2 Such attempts are common both 
in the earlier and the later sculptures. 


(See vol. i. pp. 429 and 432.) 

3 As in the slab of Asshur-bani- 
pal, from which the representation is 
taken in vol. i. p. 445. 
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loose, the large shields of the front or spearman line 
forming a sort of wall, and the spears a chevaux cle 
frise, through which it was almost impossible for the 
beasts to break. In front of the soldiers attendants 
held hounds in leashes, which either by their baying 
and struggling frightened the animals back, or per- 
haps assisted to despatch them . 4 The king meanwhile 
plied his bow, and covered the plain with carcases, 
often striking a single beast with five or six shafts. 

The number of lions destroyed at these royal battues 
is very surprising. In one representation 5 no fewer 
than eighteen are seen upon the field, of which 
eleven are dead and five seriously wounded. The 
introduction of trapped beasts would seem to imply 
that the game, which under the earlier monarchs had 
been exceedingly abundant , 6 failed comparatively 
under the later ones, who therefore imported it from 
a distance. It is evident however that this scarcity 
was not allowed to curtail the royal amusement. To 
gratify the monarch, hunters sought remote and 
savage districts, where the beast was still plentiful, 
and, trapping their prey, conveyed it many hundreds 
of miles to yield a momentary pleasure to the royal 
sportsman. 

It is instructive, to contrast with the boldness shown 
in the lion-hunts of this remote period the feelings 
and conduct of the present inhabitants of the region. 
The Arabs, by whom it is in the main possessed, are 
a warlike race, accustomed from infancy to arms and 
inured to combats. “ Their hand is against every 


4 No instance, however, is found 
of a hound engaged with a lion. 

5 See the Great Lion Hunt of 
Assliur-bani-pal in the basement 

VOL. II. 


room, British Museum. 

6 Tiglath-Pileser I. relates that in 
his various journeys he killed 800 
lions. ( Inscription , p. 56.) 
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man, and every man’s liand is against them.” Yet 
they tremble if a lion is but known to be near , 7 and 
can only with the utmost difficulty he persuaded by 
an European to take any part in the chase of so 
dangerous an animal . 8 

The lioness, no less than the lion, appears as a 
beast of chase upon the sculptures. It seems that in 
modern times she is quite as much feared as her con- 
sort. Indeed, when she has laid up cubs, she is even 
thought to be actually the more dangerous of the two . 8 



Next to the chase of the lion and lioness, the early 
Assyrian monarchs delighted in that of the wild bull. 
It is not quite certain what exact species of animal 
is sought to be expressed by the representations upon 
the sculptures ; but on the whole it is perhaps most 


7 Supra, vol. i. p. 49 ; compare 
Loftus, Chaldcea and Susiana , pp. 
243, 244, &c. 

8 Loftus, p. 261. Mr. Layard, 
however, relates that the Maidan 
Arabs have a plan on the strength of 
which they venture to attack lions, 
even singly. “ A man, having bound 
his right arm with strips of tama- 
risk, and holding in his hand a strong 
piece of the same wood, about a foot 
or more in length, hardened in the 


fire and sharpened at both ends, will 
advance boldly into the animal’s lair. 
When the lion springs upon him, he 
forces the wood into the animal’s ex- 
tended jaws, which will then be held 
open whilst he can despatch the as- 
tonished beast at his leisure with the 
pistol which he holds in his left 
hand.” ( Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
567.) 

9 Loftus, pp. 259-262. 
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probable that the aurochs or European bison ( Bos urus 
of naturalists) is the beast intended . 10 At any rate it 
was an animal of such strength and courage, that, 
according to the Assyrian belief, it ventured to con- 
tend with the lion. The Assyrian monarchs chased 



the wild bull in their chariots without dogs, but with 
the assistance of horsemen, who turned the animals 
when they fled, and brought them within the mon- 
arch’s reach . 11 The king then aimed his arrows at 
them, and the horsemen, who were provided with 
bows, seem to have been permitted to do the same. 
The bull seldom fell until he had received a number 
of wounds ; and we sometimes see as many as five 
arrows still fixed in the body of one that has suc- 
cumbed . 12 It would seem that the bull, when pushed, 


10 The aurochs is still found in the 
Caucasus. Its fore-parts are covered 
by a sort of frizzled wool or hair, 
which u forms a beard or small 
mane upon the throat.” ( Encycl . 
Brit . ad voc. Mammalia, vol. xiv. 
p. 215.) Such a mane is often 
represented upon the sculptures. 
(Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, Pis. 
32, 46, &c.) Its horns are placed 
low, and are very thick. Its shoul- 
ders are heavy and of great depth. 


In height it measures six feet at the 
shoulder, and is between ten and 
eleven feet in length from the nose 
to the insertion of the tail. All these 
characteristics ,seem to me to agree 
well with the sculptured bulls of the 
Assyrians, which are far less like the 
wild buffalo ( Bos bubalus ). 

11 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments , 
1st Series, PL 48, fig. 6. 

12 Ibid. PL 11. 
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would, like the lion, make a rush at the king’s chariot, 
in which case the mouarch seized him by one of the 
horns and gave him the coup cle grace with his sword. 



The special zest with which this animal was pur- 
sued 1 may have arisen in part from its scarcity. 
The aurochs is wild and shy ; it dislikes the neigh- 
bourhood of man, and has retired before him till it is 
now only found in the forests of Lithuania, Carpa- 
thia, and the Caucasus. It seems nearly certain that, 
in the time of the later kings, the species of wild 
cattle previously hunted, whatever it was, had dis- 
appeared from Assyria altogether ; at least this is 
the only probable account that can be given of its 
non-occurrence in the later sculptures, more especially 
in those of Asshur-bani-pal, the son of Esar-haddon, 
which seem intended to represent the chase under 
every aspect known at the time. We might therefore 


1 The pursuit of the wild bull is 
represented with more frequency and 
in greater detail upon the early sculp- 
tures than even that of the lion. 
In the Nimrud series we see the bull 
pursued by chariots, horsemen, and 
footmen, both separately and toge- 
ther. We observe him prancing 
among reeds, reposing, fighting with 


the lion, charging the king’s chariot, 
wounded and falling, fallen, and 
lastly laid out in state for the final 
religious ceremony. No such elabo- 
rate series illustrates the chase of the 
rival animal. (See Mr. Layard’s Mo- 
nmnents , 1st Series, Pis. 11, 12, 32, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 48, and 49.) 
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presume it to have been, even in the early period, 
already a somewhat rare animal. And so we find in 
the Inscriptions that the animal, or animals, which 
appear to represent wild cattle , 2 were only met with in 
outlying districts of the empire,— on the borders of 
Syria and in the country about Harran — and then in 
such small numbers 3 as to imply that even there they 
were not very abundant. 

When the chase of the nobler animals — the lion 
and the wild bull — had been conducted to a success- 
ful issue, the hunters returned in a grand procession 
to the capital, carrying with them as trophies of their 
prowess the bodies of the slain. These were borne 
aloft on the shoulders of men, three or four being 
required to carry each beast. Having been brought 
to an appointed spot, they were arranged side by 
side upon the ground, the heads all pointing the 
same way ; and the monarch, attended by several of 
his principal officers, as the Yizier, the Chief Eunuch, 
the fan-bearers, the bow and mace-bearers, and also 


2 There are two animals men- 
tioned in the Tiglath-Pileser Inscrip- 
tion Avhich have been thought to 
represent wild cattle. These are 
hunted respectively in the Hittite 
country, i. e. Northern Syria, and in 
the neighbourhood of Harran. ( In- 
scription , pp. 54 and 56, 1st column.) 
Sir H. Rawlinson translates, in the 
two places, “ wild bulls ” and “ wild 
buffaloes.” Dr. Hincks agrees in the 
former rendering, while in the latter 
passage he suggests “ elephants.” 
But elephants seem not to be able to 
exist in the wild state more than a 
very few degrees outside the tropics. 

The Assyrian word in the first of 
the two passages is read as “Rim,* 
and the animal should therefore be 
identical with the Dtp or DH of 


Holy Scripture. Although the Arabs 
give the name of Raim to a large 
antelope, and a similar use of that 
term seems to have been known in 
Egypt (Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 429), yet the 
Hebrew term “ Rim ” appears, from a 
comparison of the passages in which 
it occurs, almost certainly to mean 
an animal of the ox kind. (See espe- 
cially Is. xxxiv. 17, where it is 
joined with the domestic bull, and 
Job xxxix. 9-12, where the questions 
derive their force from an implied 
comparison with that animal.) 

3 Four “Rims” only are men- 
tioned as slain. Of the other animal 
ten were slain and four taken. Of 
lions on the same expedition Tiglath- 
Pileser slew a hundred and twenty. 
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by a number of musicians, came to the place, and 
solemnly poured a libation over the prostrate forms, 
first however (as it would seem) raising the cup to 
his own lips . 4 It is probable that this ceremony had 
to some extent a religious character. The Assyrian 
monarchs commonly ascribe the success of their hunt- 
ing expeditions to the gods Nin (or Niriip) and Ner- 
gal ; 5 and we may well understand that a triumphant 
return would be accompanied by a thank-offering to 
the great protectors under whose auspices success had 
been achieved. 



Besides the wild bull and the lion, the Assyrians 
are known to have hunted the following animals — 
the onager or wild ass, the stag, the ibex or wild 
goat, the gazelle, and the hare. 

The chase of the wild ass was conducted in various 
ways. The animal was most commonly pursued with 
dogs. The large and powerful hounds of the Assy- 
rians, of which a certain use was made even in the 
chase of the lion , 6 have been already noticed ; but it 
may be desirable in this place to give a fuller account 


4 This appears from the sculpture 

represented by Mr. Layard in his 

Monuments, 1st Series, PI. 12, where 
the ceremony is performed over a 


bull. 

5 See above, vol. i. pp. 167 and 
172. 

® Supra, pp. 125 and 128. 
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of them. They were of a type approaching to that 
of our mastiff, being smooth haired, strong limbed, 
with a somewhat heavy head and neck, small pointed 
but drooping ears , 7 and a long tail which was bushy 
and a little inclined to curl. They seem to have 
been very broad across the chest, and altogether 
better developed as to their fore than as to their hind 
parts, though even their hind legs were tolerably 
strong and sinewy. They must have been exceed- 
ingly bold, if they really faced the hunted lion ; and 
their pace must have been considerable, if they were 
found of service in chasing the wild ass. 

The hunters are represented as finding the wild 
asses in herds, among which are seen a certain num- 
ber of foals. The king and his chief attendants pur- 
sue the game on horseback, armed with bows and 
arrows, and discharging their arrows as they go. 



Hound chasing a wild ass colt (Koyunjik). 



Hounds also — not now held in leash, but free — join 
in the hunt, pressing on the game, and generally 
singling out some one individual from the herd, 
either a young colt or sometimes a full-grown animal. 
The horsemen, occasionally, brought down the asses 
with their shafts ; when their archery failed of suc- 


7 The ear is commonly represented 
as drooping, but some specimens in- 


dicate that it could be erected at 
pleasure. (See. vol. i. p. 293, No. I.) 
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cess, the chase depended on the hounds, which are 
represented as running even the full-grown animal 
to a stand, and then worrying him till the hunters 



came up to give the last blow. Considering the 
speed of the full-grown wild ass, which is now re- 
garded as almost impossible to take, 8 we may perhaps 



Hounds pulling down a wild ass (Koyunjik). 


conclude that the animals thus run down by the hounds 
were such as the hunters had previously wounded ; 9 
for it can scarcely be supposed that such heavily-made 


s Layard, Nineveh nncl Babylon, 
p. 270, note. 

0 Yet it must be confessed that in 


the representation no trace of a 
wound is to he seen. 
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dogs as the Assyrian could really have caught an 
unwounded and full-grown wild ass. 

Instead of shooting the wild ass, or hunting him 
to the death with hounds, an endeavour was some- 
times made to take him alive. A species of noose 
seems to have been made by means of two ropes in- 
terlaced, which were passed — how, we cannot say — 
round the neck of the animal, and held him in such 
a way that all his struggles to release himself were 
vain. This mode of capture recalls the use of the 



lasso by the South Americans, and the employment 
of nooses by various nations, not merely in hunting, 
but in warfare . 1 It is doubtful, however, if the 
Assyrian practice approached at all closely to any 
of these. The noose, if it may be so called, was of a 
very peculiar kind. It was not formed by means of 
a slip-knot at the end of a single cord, but resulted 
from the interlacing of two ropes one with the other. 
There is great difficulty in understanding how the 
ropes were got into their position. Certainly no 
single throw could have placed them round the neck 


1 See Herocl. vii. 85, and the au- 
thor’s note ad loc. vol. iv. p. 75. 
Compare Pausan. i. 21, § 8 ; Suidas 


ad voc. ueipa, and Sir G. Wilkin- 
son’s Ancient Egyptians , 1st Series, 
vol. iii. p. 15. 
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of the animal in the manner represented, nor could 
the capture have been effected, according to all 
appearance, by a single hunter. Two persons at 
least must have been required to combine their 
efforts, one before and one behind the creature which 
it was designed to capture. 

Deer, which have always abounded in Assyria , 2 
were either hunted with dogs or driven by beaters 
into nets, or sometimes shot with arrows by 
sportsmen. The woodcut on this page represents 



a dog in chase of a hind, and shows that the 
hounds which the Assyrians used for this purpose 
were of the same breed as those employed in the 
hunt of the lion and of the wild ass . 3 In the woodcut 
on the next page we see a stricken stag, which may 
perhaps have been also hard pressed by hounds, in the 
act of leaping from rocky ground into water. It is 


2 See above, vol. i. p. 282 ; and I Remains, vol. ii. p. 431. 

compare Layard’s Nineveh and its | 3 Supra, pp. 128, 135, and 136. 
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interesting to find this habit of the stag, with which 
the modern English sportsman is so familiar, not 
merely existing in Assyria, but noticed by Assyrian 
sculptors, at the distance of more than twenty-five 
centuries from our own time. 

When deer were to be taken by nets, the sports- 
man began by setting in an upright position, with 
the help of numerous poles and pegs, a long low 
net, like the clktvov of the Greeks . 4 This was car- 
ried round in a curved line of considerable length, 


4 For representations of the 81ktv ov 
see Dr. Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities, p. 989, 2nd 
ed. ; and for descriptions of its use 
cf. Virg. 2En. iv. 121 ; Eurip. Bacch. 
821-832 ; Julian. Hist. An. xii. 46 ; 


Oppian. Cyneget. iv. 120, &c. Nets 
of a similar construction were used 
for the same purpose by the Egyp- 
tians. (Wilkinson, Ancient Egyp- 
tians, 1st Series, vol. iii. pp. 4-7.) 
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so as to enclose an ample space on every side 
excepting one, which was left open for the deer to 
enter. The meshes of the net were large and not 



very jugular. They were carefully secured by knots 
at all the angles. The net was bordered both at top 
and at bottom by a rope of much greater strength and 
thickness than that which formed the network ; and 
this was fastened to the ground at the two extremi- 
ties by pegs of superior size. The general height of 



No. II. Portion of net, showing the arrangement of the meshes and the pegs (Ivoyunjik). 


the net was about that of a man, but the two ends 
were sloped gently to the ground. Beaters, probably 
accompanied by dogs, roused the game in the coverts, 
which was then driven with shouts and barkings 
towards the place where the net was set. If it once 
entered within the two extremities of the net ( a b in 
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woodcut No. I.), its destruction was certain ; for tlie 
beaters, following* on its traces, occupied the space 
by which it bad entered, and the net itself was not 
sufficiently visible for the deer to rise at it and clear 
it by a leap. 

In the chase of the ibex or wild goat, horsemen 
were employed to discover the animals, which were 
generally found in herds, and to drive them towards 




the sportsman, who waited in ambush until the game 
appeared within bowshot . 5 An arrow was then let 
fly at the nearest or the choicest animal, which often 


s On the slab from which the 1 such a way as to make it evident 
ibexes represented above are taken, , that the intention was to represent 
the king and an attendant are seen them as lying in ambush, 
crouching as the herd approaches, in 
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fell at the first discharge. The sport was tame com- 
pared with many other kinds, and was probably not 
much affected by the higher orders. 

The chase of the gazelle is not shown on the sculp- 
tures. In modern times they are taken by the 
greyhound and the falcon, separately or in conjunc- 
tion, the two being often trained to hunt together . 1 
They are somewhat difficult to run down with dogs 
only, except immediately after they have drunk water 
in hot weather . 2 That the Assyrians sometimes cap- 
tured them appears 
by a hunting-scene 
which Mr. Layard 
discovered at Khor- 
sabad, where an at- 
tendant is repre- 
sented carrying a 
gazelle on his shoul- 
ders and holding a 
hare in his right 
hand . 3 As gazelles 

Sportsman carrying a gazelle (Khorsabad). , 

are very abundant 
both in the Sinjar country and in the district between 
the Tigris and the Zagros range , 4 we may suppose that 
the Assyrians sometimes came upon them unawares 
and transfixed them with their arrows before they 
could make their escape. They may also have taken 
them in nets, as they were accustomed to take deer ; 5 
but we have no evidence that they did so. 



1 See Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon , pp. 481-483. 

2 Ibid. p. 482, note. 

3 Monuments of Nineveh , 2nd 

Series, PL 32. The slab itself is in 


the British Museum. 

4 Nineveh and Babylon , pp. 130, 

268, &c. 

5 Supra, p. 140. 
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The hare is seen very commonly in the hands of 
those who attend upon the huntsmen . 6 It is always 
represented as very small in proportion to the size of 
the men, whence we may perhaps conclude that the 
full-grown animal was less esteemed than the leveret. 


As the huntsmen in these representations have neither 
nets nor dogs, but seem to obtain their game solely 
by the how, we must presume that they were expert 
enough to strike the hare as it ran. 

There is no difficulty in making such a supposition 
as this, since the Assyrians have left us an evidence 
of their skill as marksmen, which implies even greater 
dexterity. The game which they principally sought 
in the districts where they occa- 
sionally killed the hare and the 
gazelle seems to have heen the 
partridge ; and this game they 
had to bring down when upon 
the wing. We see the sports- 
men in the sculptures aiming 
their arrows at the birds as 
they mount into the air ; and 
in one instance we observe one 
of the birds in the act of falling 
to the ground, transfixed by a 
well-aimed shaft . 7 Such skill 
is not uncommon among savage 
hunting tribes, whose existence depends on the dexte- 
rity with which they employ their weapons ; but it is 
rarely that a people which has passed out of this stage, 



6 Botta, Monument de Ninive, vol. 
ii. Pis. 108, 110, and 111 ; Layard, 
Monuments, 2nd Series, PI. 32. The 
hare is always carried by the hind legs, 


exactly as we carry it. See the repre- 
sentation in vol. i. of this work, p. 284. 

7 Botta, PI. 111. This bird has been 
already figured. (See vol. i. p. 287.) 
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and hunts for sport rather than subsistence, retains its 
old expertness. 

Hunting the hare with dogs was probably not very 
common, as it is only in a single instance that the 
Assyrian remains exhibit a trace of it. On one of 
the bronze dishes discovered by Mr. Layard at Nim- 
rud may be seen 8 a series of alternate dogs and hares, 
which shows that coursing was not unknown to the 
Assyrians. The dog is of a kind not seen elsewhere 
in the remains of Assyrian art. The head bears a 
resemblance to that of the wolf; but the form gene- 
rally is that of a coarse greyhound, the legs and neck 
long, the body slim, and the tail curled at the end ; 
offering thus a strong contrast to the ordinary 
Assyrian hound, which has been already represented 
more than once . 9 



Nets may sometimes have been employed for the 
capture of small game, such as hares and rabbits, since 
we occasionally see beaters or other attendants carry- 
ing upon poles, which they hold over their shoulders, 
nets of dimensions far too small for them to have 
been used in the deer-hunts, with balls of string and 
pegs wherewith to extend them. The nets in this 


8 The dish is in the British Mu- 

seum. A representation of it is 
given by Mr. Layard in Iris Monu- 


ments, 2nd Series, PI. G4. 

9 Supra, pp. 128, 185, 13G, and 
138. 
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A 



Nets, pegs, and balls of string (Koyunjik). 


case are squared at the ends, and seem to have been 
about eight or nine feet long, and less than a foot in 
height. They have large meshes, and, like the deer- 
nets, are bordered both at top and bottom with a 
strong cord, to which the net-work is attached. Like 
the classical evocia, they were probably placed across 
the runs of the animals, which, being baffled by them 
and turned from their accustomed tracks, would grow 
bewildered and fall an easy prey to the hunters. Or, 
possibly, several of them may have been joined toge- 
ther, and a considerable space may then have been 
enclosed, within which the game may have been 
driven by the beaters. 

The chase of these three weak and timid animals, 
the gazelle, the hare, and the partridge, was not 
regarded as worthy of the monarch. When the king 
is represented as present, he takes no part in it, but 
merely drives in his chariot through the woods where 

VOL. II. L 
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the sportsmen are amusing themselves . 1 Persons, 
however, of a good position, as appears from their 
dress and the number of their attendants, indulged in 
the sport, more especially eunuchs, who were probably 
those of the royal household. It is not unlikely that 
the special object was to supply the royal table with 
game . 2 

The Assyrians do not seem to have had much skill 
as fishermen. They were unacquainted with the rod, 
and fished by means of a simple line thrown into the 
water, one end of which was held in the hand. No 



1 Botta, Pis. 108 to 114. These 
sculptures were all in one room, and 
form a series from which two slabs 
only arc missing. 

2 Hares and partridges were among 
the delicacies with which Sennache- 
rib’s servants were in the habit of 


furnishing his table, as we may gather 
from the procession of attendants re- 
presented at Koynnjik in the in- 
clined passage. (See Layard, Mo- 
numents, 2nd Series, PI. 9, and 
compare Nineveh and Babylon , p. 
338.) 
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float was used, and the bait must consequently have 
sunk to the bottom, unless prevented from so doing 
by the force of the stream. This method of fishing was 
likewise known and practised in Egypt , 3 where, how- 
ever, it was far more common to angle with a rod . 4 
Though Assyrian fish-hooks have not been found, 
there can be no doubt that that invention was one 
with which they were acquainted, as were both the 
Egyptians 5 and the early Chakkeans . 6 

Fishing was carried on both in rivers and in stews 
or ponds. The angler sometimes stood or squatted 
upon the bank ; at other times, not content with 



3 Wilkinson, Ancient Egyptians, 
1st Series, vol. iii. p. 53, PI. 342. 

4 Ibid. pp. 52-54. 


5 Ibid. p. 54. 

6 See above, vol. i. p. 125. 
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commanding the mere edge of the water, he plunged 
in, and is seen mid-stream, astride upon an inflated 
skin, quietly pursuing his avocation. Occasionally 
he improved his position by mounting upon a raft, 
and, seated at the stern, with his back to the rower, 
threw out his line and drew the fish from the water . 7 



Now and then the fisherman was provided with a 
plaited basket, made of rushes or flags, which was 
fastened round his neck with a string and hung 
at his back, ready to receive the produce of his 
exertions. 

It does not appear that angling was practised by 
the Assyrians in the way that the monuments show 
it to have been practised in Egypt, as an amusement 
of the rich . 8 The fishermen are always poorly 
clothed, and seem to have belonged to the class which 
worked for its living. It is remarkable that we do 
not anywhere in the sculptures see nets used for 
fishing ; but perhaps we ought not to conclude from 


7 Sec the Woodcut in Mr. La- 8 Wilkinson, p. 52, PI. 341. Corn- 
yard’s Nineveh and Babylon, p. pare his remarks, pp. 53 and 54. 

231. 
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this that they were never so employed in Assyria . 9 
The Assyrian sculptors represented only occasionally 
the scenes of common everyday life ; and we are 
seldom justified in drawing a negative conclusion as 
to the peaceful habits of the people on any point from 
the mere fact that the bas-reliefs contain no positive 
evidence on the subject. 

A few other animals were probably, but not cer- 
tainly, chased by the Assyrians, as especially the 
ostrich and the bear. The gigantic bird, which 
remained in Mesopotamia as late as the time of 
Xenophon , 10 was well known to the Assyrian artists, 
who could scarcely have represented it with so much 
success , 1 unless its habits 
had been observed and de- 
scribed by hunters . 2 The 
bear is much less frequent 
upon the remains than 
the ostrich ; but its occur- 
rence and the truthfulness 
of its delineation where it 
occurs, indicate a famili- 
arity which may no doubt Bear standing, from a bronze bow) 

be due to other causes, but 

is probably traceable to the intimate knowledge ac- 
quired by those who hunted it. 

Of the other amusements and occupations of the 
Assyrians our knowledge is comparatively scanty ; 



9 The use of nets for fishing seems 
to have been a very early invention. 
Sophocles joins it with ship-build- j 
ing, ploughing, trap-making, and 
horse-breaking. ( Antic ] . 347.) So- 
lomon certainly knew of the practice 
(Eccl. ix. 12), as did Homer ( Odyss . 1 

xxii. 384-380). It was of great an- 


tiquity in Egypt. 

10 Xem Ancib. i. 5, §. 2. 

1 See the Woodcuts in vol. i. p. 
286. 

2 The chase of the ostrich seems 
to be mentioned in the inscriptions 
of Asshur-idanni-pal. See below, 
ch. ix. 
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but some pages may be here devoted to their music, 
their navigation, their commerce, and their agricul- 
ture. On the first and second of these a good deal 
of light is thrown by the monuments, while some 
interesting facts with respect to the third and fourth 
may be gathered both from this source and also from 
ancient writers. 

That the Babylonians, the neighbours of the As- 
syrians, and, in a certain sense, the inheritors of their 
empire, had a passion for music, and delighted in a 
great variety of musical instruments, has long been 
known and admitted. The repeated mention by 
Daniel, in his third chapter, of the “cornet, flute, 
harp, sackbut, psaltery, dulcimer, and all kinds of 
music ” 3 — or, at any rate, of a number of instruments 
for which those terms were once thought the best 
English equivalents — has familiarised us with the 
fact, that in Babylonia, as early as the sixth century 
B.C., musical instruments of many different kinds 
were in use. It is also apparent from the Book of 
Psalms, that a variety of instruments were employed 
by the Jews . 4 And we know that in Egypt as 
many as thirteen or fourteen different kinds were 
common . 5 In Assyria, if there was not so much 
variety as this, there were at any rate eight or nine 
quite different sorts, some stringed, some wind, some 
merely instruments of percussion. In the early 
sculptures, indeed, only two or three musical instru- 
ments are represented. One is a kind of harp, held 


3 Verses 5, 7, 10, and 15. 

A See especially Ps. cl., where the 
trumpet, psaltery, harp, timbrel, 
pipe (?), organ (?), and cymbal are 
all mentioned together. Compare Ps. 
xxxiii. 2; xcii. 3 ; xcviii. 5, 6, &c. 

A Wilkinson, Ancient Efjyjrfutns, 


1st Series, vol. ii. pp. 253-327. The 
instruments enumerated are the 
durabooha drum, cymbals, cylin- 
drical maces, the trumpet, the long 
drum, the harp, the lyre, the guitar, 
the flute, the single and double pipe, 
the tambourine, and the sistrum. 
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between the left arm and the side, and played with one 
hand by means of a quill or plectrum. Another is a 
lyre, played by the hand ; while a third is apparently a 
cymbal. But in the later times we see — besides these 
instruments — a harp of a different make played with 
both hands, two or three kinds of lyre, the double 
pipe, the guitar or cithern, the tambourine, a name- 
less instrument, and more than one kind of drum. 

The harp of the early ages was a triangular 
instrument, consisting of a horizontal board which 
seems to have been 
about three feet in 
length, an upright 
bar inserted into one 
end of the board, 
commonly surmount- 
ed by an imitation 
of the human hand, 
and a number of 
strings which crossed 
diagonally from the 
board to the bar, 
and, passing through 
the latter, hung down 
some way, termi- 
nating in tassels of 
no great size. The 
strings were eight, 
nine, or ten in num- 
ber, and (apparently) 
were made fast to the ..... 

, ini Ancient Assyrian harp and harper (Nimrud). 

board, but could b© 

tightened or relaxed by means of a row of pegs in- 
serted into the upright bar, round which the strings 
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were probably wound. No difference is apparent in 
the thickness of the strings ; and it would seem there- 
fore that variety of tone was produced solely by differ- 
ence of length. It is thought that this instrument 
must have been suspended round the player’s neck. e 
It was carried at the left side, and was played (as 
already observed) with a quill or plectrum held in the 
right hand, while the left hand seems to have been 
employed in pressing the strings so as to modify the 
tone, or stop the vibrations of the notes. The per- 
formers on this kind of harp, and indeed all other 
Assyrian musicians, are universally represented as 
standing while they play. 

The harp of later times was constructed, held, and 
played differently. It was still triangular , 6 7 or nearly 
so ; but the frame now consisted of a rounded and 
evidently hollow 1 sounding-board, to which the 
strings were attached with the help of pegs, and a 
plain bar whereto they were made fast below, and 
from which their ends depended like a fringe. The 
number of strings was greater than in the earlier 
harp, being sometimes thirteen or fourteen. The 
instrument was carried in such a way that the strings 
were perpendicular and the bar horizontal, while 
the sounding-board projected forwards at an angle 
above the player’s head. It was played by the 
naked hand without a plectrum ; and both hands 


6 Layard, Nineveh and its lie- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 412. The conjec- 
ture is probable, though no means of 
suspension arc seen on the sculp- 
tures. 

7 The Egyptians had a triangular 
harp (Wilkinson, p 280), which is 
not unlike the Assyrian. And St. 


Jerome says that the Hebrew harp 
(-1133) resembled the Greek delta , 
which is an argument that it also 
was of this shape. 

1 The board is commonly pierced 
with two or more holes, like the 
sounding-board of a guitar. 
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Later Assyrian harps and harpers (Koyunjik). 


seem to have found their employment in pulling 
the strings. 

Three varieties of the lyre are 
seen in the Assyrian sculptures. 

One of them is triangular, or 
nearly so, and has only four strings, 
which, being carried from one side 
of the triangle to the other, parallel XrianguW ly „ (Kojmjit) . 
to the base, are necessarily of very 
unequal length. Its frame is apparently of wood, 
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very simple, and entirely devoid of ornament. This 
sort of lyre has been found only in the latest 
sculptures . 2 

Another variety nearly resembles in its general 
shape the lyre of the Egyptians . 3 It has a large 

square bottom or sounding- 
board , 4 which is held, like 
the Egyptian, under the 
left elbow, two straight 
arms only slightly diverg- 
ing, and a plain cross-bar 
at top. The number of 
strings visible in the least 
imperfect representation is 
eight ; but, judging by the 
width of the instrument, 
we may fairly assume that 
the full complement was 
nine or ten. The strings 
runfromthe cross-bar to the 
sounding-board, and must 
have been of a uniform 
length. This lyre was 
played by both hands, and 
for greater security was 
attached by a band passing 
round the player’s neck. 

The third sort of lyre was larger than either of the 



Lyre with ten strings (Khorsabad). 


2 The above representation is from 
a slab discovered by Mr. Loftus in the 
palace of Asshur-bani-pal, the son of 

Esar-haddon. It is the only instance 
of a triangular lyre in the sculptures, 
unless the lyres of the so-called Jew- 

ish captives in the British Museum 
are intended to be triangular, which 


is uncertain. Sec below, p. 1G4. 

8 Wilkinson, vol. ii. p. 291, Wood- 
cut No. 217. 

4 In some of the classical lyres the 
two arms were joined at the base, and 
there was no tortoise or other sound- 
ing-board below them. (Bianchini, 
J)e trib . gen. instrument . Tab. iv.) 
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others, and considerably, more elaborate. It had pro- 
bably a sounding-board 
at bottom, like the lyre 
just described, though 
this, being carried under 
the left elbow, is con- 
cealed in the represen- 
tations. Hence there 
branched out two curved 
arms, more or less orna- 
mented, which were of 
very unequal length ; 
and these were joined 
together by a cross-bar, 
also curved, and project- 
ing considerably beyond 
the end of the longer of 
the two arms. Owing 
to the inequality of the 
arms, the cross-bar sloped 
at an angle to the base, 
and the strings, which 
passed from the one to 
the other, consequently 
differed in length. The 
number of the strings in 
this lyre seems to have 
been either five or seven. 

The Assyrian guitar 
is remarkable for the 
small size of the hollow 
body or sounding-board, 
and the great propor- 
tionate length of the 



Lyres, with live and seven strings (Koyuujik). 
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neck or handle. There is nothing to show what 
was the number of the strings, nor whether they 
were stretched by pegs and elevated by means of a 

bridge. Both hands 
seem to be employed 
in playing the instru- 
ment, which is held 
across the chest in a 
sloping direction, and 
was probably kept in 
place by a riband or 
strap passed round the 
back . 5 

It is curious that in 
the Assyrian remains, 
while the double pipe 
is common, we find no 
instance at all either 
of the flute or of the 
single pipe. All these 
were employed in 
Egypt, and occur on 
the monuments of that country frequently ; 6 and 
though among the Greeks and Homans the double pipe 
was more common than the single one, yet the single 
pipe was well known, and its employment was not 
unusual. The Greeks regarded the pipe as altogether 
Asiatic, and ascribed its invention to Marsyas the 
Phrygian , 7 or to Olympus, his disciple . 8 We may 
conclude from this that they at any rate learnt the 



5 Such a strap is occasionally seen 

in the Egyptian representations. 

(Wilkinson, p. 302, Woodcut No. 

223.) 


6 Wilkinson, pp. 307-312 ; and 
compare pp. 232-237. 

7 Athcn. Bcipnosoph. iv. 25. 

** Plutarch. l)e Musicu, p. 1135, F. 
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invention from Asia ; and in their decided preference 
of the double over the single pipe we may not impro- 
bably have a trace of the influence which Assyria ex- 
ercised over Asiatic, and thus even over Greek music. 

The Assyrian double pipe was short, probably not 
exceeding ten or twelve inches in length . 9 It is un- 
certain whether it was 
really a single instrument 
consisting of two tubes 
united by a common mouth- 
piece, or whether it was 
not composed of two quite 
separate pipes, as was the 
case with the double pipes 
of the Greeks and Romans. 

The two pipes consti- 
tuting a pair seem in As- 
syria to have been always 
of the same length, not, 
like the Roman “right” 
and “ left pipes,” of unequal 
length, and so of different 
pitches . 10 They were held 
and played, like the clas- 
sical, one with either hand 
of the performer. There 

can be little doubt that Player on the double pipe (Koyunjik). 

they were in reality quite 

straight, though sometimes they have been awk- 
wardly represented as crooked by the artist. 



9 The Egyptian pipes seem to 
have varied from seven to fifteen or 
eighteen inches. (Wilkinson, p. 

308.) The classical were probably 
even longer. In Phoenicia a very 


short pipe was used, which was 
called gingrus. (Athen. Deign, iv. 

p. 174, F.) 

10 See Pliny, U. N. xvi. 36. 
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The tambourine of the Assyrians was round, like 
that in common use at the present day, not square, 
like the ordinary Egyptian . 11 It seems to have con- 
sisted simply of a skin stretched on a circular frame, 
and to have been destitute altogether of the metal 
rings or balls which produce the jingling sound of 



the modern instrument. It was held at bottom by 
the left hand in a perpendicular position, and was 
struck at the side with the fingers of the right. 

Assyrian cymbals closely resembled those in com- 
mon use throughout the East at the present day . 12 


11 Wilkinson, pp. 235, 240, and 
329. 

12 They arc probably identical 
with the “ high-sounding cym- 


bals” (ny-nn of Scripture. 

The “loud cymbals” (VVV 
were merely castanets. 
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They consisted of two hemispheres of metal, probably 
of bronze, running off to a point, which was elongated 
into a bar or handle. 


The player grasped a 
cymbal in each hand, 
and either clashed them 
together horizontally, or 
else, holding one cup- 
wise in his left, brought 
the other down upon it 
perpendicularly with his 
right. 

Two drums are repre- 
sented on the Assyrian 
sculptures. One is a 
small instrument resem- 
bling the tubbul now fre- 
quently used by Eastern dancing-girls . 13 The other 
is of larger size, like th q tubbul at top, but descending 
gradually in the shape of an inverted cone, and termi- 
nating almost in a point at bottom. Both were car- 
ried in front, against the stomach of the player, 
attached, apparently, to his girdle ; and both were 
played in the same way, namely, with the fingers of 
the open hands on the top . 14 

A few instruments carried by musicians are of an 
anomalous appearance, and do not admit of identifica- 
tion with any known species. One, which is borne 
by a musician in a processional scene belonging to 
the time of Sennacherib, resembles in shape a bag 
turned upside down. By the manner in which it is 
held, we may conjecture that it was a sort of rattle 


Eunuch playing on the cymbals 
(Koyunjik). 


13 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , I 14 For representations of these 
p. 455. I drums, see overleaf. 
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Assyrian tubbuls, or drums (Ivoyunjik). 


— a hollow square box of wood or metal, containing 
stones or other hard substances which produced a 
jingling noise when shaken. But the purpose of the 
semicircular bow which hangs from the box is difficult 
to explain, unless we suppose that it was merely a 
handle by which to carry the instrument when not 
in use. Rattles of different kinds are found among 
the musical instruments of Egypt ; 1 and one of them 
consists of a box with a long handle attached to it. 
The jingling noise produced by such instruments 


1 Wilkinson, vol. ii. pp. 238, 322-327, &c. 
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may have corresponded to the sound now emitted by 
the side rings of the tambourine. 

Another curious-looking instrument occurs in a 
processional scene of the time of Asshur-bani-pal, 
which has been com- 
pared to the modern 
santour, a sort of dul- 
cimer . 2 It consisted 
(apparently) of a 
number of strings, 
certainly not fewer 
than ten, stretched 
over a hollow case 
or sounding-board. 

The musician seems 
to have struck the 
strings with a small 
bar or hammer held 
in his right hand, 
while, at the same 
time, he made some 
use of his left hand 
in pressing them so 
as to produce the 
right note. • It is 

clear that this instrument must have been suspended 
round the neck, though the Assyrian artist has omitted 
to represent the belt which kept it in place. 

In addition to all these various instruments, it is 
possible that the Assyrians may have made use of a 
sort of horn. An object is represented on a slab of 
Sennacherib’s which is certainly either a horn or a 



Musician playing the dulcimer (Koyunjik). 


2 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 454. 

VOL. II. 


M 
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No. I. Roman trumpet (Column of Trajan). 



speaking-trumpet. It is carried by one of the su- 
pervisors of the works in a scene representing the 
conveyance of a colossal bull to its destination. In 
shape it no doubt resembles the modern speaking- 
trumpet, but it is almost equally near to the tuba or 
military trumpet of the Greeks and Romans. This 
will appear sufficiently on a comparison of the two 
subjoined representations, one of which is taken from 

Mr. Layard’s representa- 
tion of Sennacherib’s 
slab , 3 while the other 
is from a sculpture on 
the column of Trajan. 
As we have no mention 
of the speaking-trumpet 
in any ancient writer, as 
the shape of the object 
under consideration is 
that of a known ancient 

No. III. Portion of an Assyrian trumpet. llistl UttLeilt of HI US1C, 

and as an ordinary horn 
would have been of great use in giving signals to 
workmen engaged as the labourers are upon the 
sculpture, it seems best to regard the object in question 
as such a horn — an instrument of great, power, but 
of little compass — more suitable therefore for signal- 
giving than for concerts . 4 

Passing now from the instruments of the Assyrians 
to the general features and character of their music, 


No. II. Assyrian trumpet (Layard). 



3 See Monuments of Nineveh, 2nd 
Series, PL 15. The original slab is 
in the British Museum, but in so 
bad a condition that the trumpet is 
now scarcely visible. 

4 The trumpet was employed by 


the Greeks and Romans, and also by 
the Jews, chiefly for signals. (See 
Diet, of Gr. and Bom. Antiq. ad 
voc. TUBA, and Biblical Diction- 
ary ad voc. CORNET.) 
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we may observe, in the first place, that while it is 
fair to suppose them acquainted with each form of the 
triple symphony , 5 there is only evidence that they 
knew of two forms out of the three — viz. the har- 
mony of instruments, and that of instruments and 
voices in combination. Of these two they seem 
greatly to have preferred the concert of instruments 
without voices ; indeed, one instance alone shows that 
they were not wholly ignorant of the more complex 
harmony . 6 Even this leaves it doubtful whether 
they themselves practised it ; for the singers and 
musicians represented as uniting their efforts are not 
Assyrians, but Susianians, who come out to greet 
their conquerors, and do honour to the new sovereign 
who has been imposed on them, with singing, play- 
ing, and dancing. 

Assyrian bands were variously composed. The 
simplest consisted of two harpers. A band of this 
limited number seems to have been an established 
part of the religious ceremonial on the return of the 
monarch from the chase, when a libation was poured 
over the dead game. The instrument in use on these 
occasions was the antique harp, which was played, 
not with the hand, but with the plectrum. A similar 
band appears on one occasion in a triumphal return 
from a military expedition belonging to the time of 
Sennacherib.’ 


5 See Rollin, Ancient History , vol. 
ii. p. 254. 

e See Nineveh and Babylon , p. 455. 
It may perhaps be thought that 
the scene where the king is repre- 
sented as pouring a libation over 
four dead lions (supra, p. 134) fur- 
nishes a second instance of the com- 
bination of vocal with instrumental 


music. But a comparison of that 
scene with parallel representations 
on a larger scale in the Nimrud series 
convinces me that it is merely by 
a neglect of the artist that the 
two musicians are given only one 
harp. 

7 Layard, Monuments of Nineveh, 
1st Series, PL 73. 
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In several instances we find bands of three musi- 
cians. In one case all three play the lyre. The 
musicians here are certainly captives, whom the 
Assyrians have borne off from their own country. It 
has been thought that their physiognomy is J ewisli , 8 



Captives playing on lyres. 


and that the lyre which they bear in their hands 
may represent that kind of “ harp” which the children 
of the later Captivity hung up upon the willows 


8 The authorities at our Natioual 
Collection at one time entitled the 


bas-relief in question “ Jewish cap- 
tives playing on lyres.” 
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when they wept by the rivers of Babylon . 9 There are 
no sufficient grounds, however, for this identification. 
The lyre may be pronounced foreign, since it is 
unlike any other specimen ; but its ornamentation 
with an animal head is sufficient to show that it is 
not Jewish . 10 And the Jewish kinnor was rather a 
harp than a lyre, and had certainly more than four 
strings . 11 Still, the employment of captives as musi- 
cians is interesting, though we cannot say that the 
captives are Jews. It shows us that the Assyrians, 
like the later Babylonians , 12 were in the habit of 
“requiring” music from their prisoners, who, when 
transported into 4 4 a strange land,” had to entertain 
their masters with their native melodies. 

Another band of three exhibits to us a harper, a 
player on the lyre, and a player on the double pipe . 13 
A third shows a harper, a player on the lyre, and a 
musician whose instrument is uncertain. In this latter 
case it is quite possible that there may originally have 
been more musicians than three, for the sculpture is 
imperfect, terminating in the middle of a figure . 1 - 4 

Bands of four performers are about as common as 
bands of three. On an obelisk belonging to the 
time of Asshur-idanni-pal we see a band composed 
of two cymbal-players and two performers on the 


9 Ps. cxxxvii. 1, 2. 

10 It is well known that the Jews 
regard the second commandment as 

forbidding all artistic 
• representation of na- 
tural objects. 

11 The authorities 
vary between ten 
strings and forty- 
seven, (Smith’s Bi- 

Lyre on Hebrew hUcal dictionary, 
coin. vol. i. p. 758.) He- 


j brew coins, however, represent lyres 
with as few strings as three. 

12 Ps. cxxxvii. 3, 4. 

13 I am acquainted with this 
sculpture only through one of Mr. 
Boutcher’s admirable drawings in 
the British Museum Collection. 

14 This is also the case in a sculp- 
ture, where two musicians play the 
lyre, and a third had probably the 
same instrument. (See Botta, Monu- 
ment de Ninive, vol. i. PI. 67.) 
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lyre. A slab of Sen- 
nacherib’s exhibits four 
harpers arranged in two 
pairs, all playing with the 
plectrum on the antique 
harp . 1 Another of the 
same date, which is in- 
complete, shows us a tam- 
bourine-player, a cymbal- 
player, a player on the 
nondescript instrument 
which has been called a 
sort of rattle, and another 
whose instrument cannot 
be distinguished. In a 
sculpture of a later pe- 
riod, which is represented 
above , 2 we see a band of 
four, composed of a tam- 
bourine-player, two play- 
ers on two different sorts 
of ly res, and a cymbal- 
player. 

It is not often that 
we find representations of 
bands containing more 
than four performers. On 
the sculptures hitherto dis- 
covered there seem to be 
only three instances where 
this number was exceeded. 
A bas-relief of Sennache- 


1 Both this and the obelisk sculp- 
ture are now in the British Museum. 

2 Supra, p. 158. 
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rib’s showed five players, of whom two had tam- 
bourines ; two, harps of the antique pattern ; and 
one, cymbals . 3 Another, belonging to the time of 
his grandson, exhibited a band of seven, three of 
whom played upon harps of the later fashion, two 
on the double pipe, one on the guitar, and one on the 
long drum with the conical bottom . 4 Finally, we have 
the remarkable scene represented on the page oppo- 
site, a work of the same date, where no fewer than 
twenty-six performers are seen uniting their efforts. 
Of these eleven are players on instruments, while the 
remaining fifteen are vocalists. The instruments 
consist of seven harps, two double pipes, a small 
drum or tubbul, and the curious instrument which has 
been compared to the modern santour. The players 
are all men, six out of the eleven being eunuchs. 
The singers consist of six women, and nine children 
of various ages, the latter of whom seem to ac- 
company their singing, as the Hebrews and Egyp- 
tians sometimes did , 5 with clapping of the hands. 
Three out of the first four musicians are repre- 
sented with one leg raised, as if dancing to the 
measure . 6 

Bands in Assyria had sometimes, though not 
always, time-keepers or leaders, who took the direc- 
tion of the performance. These were commonly 
eunuchs, as indeed were the greater number of the 


3 This sculpture is also known to 
me only through Mr. Boutclier’s re- 
presentation of it. 

4 A portion of this bas-relief, con- 
taining two musicians only, is exhi- 
bited in the Museum, and has been 

represented above, page 107. Mr. 

Boutcher’s drawing, made on the 


spot, shows that there were actually 
on the relief as discovered at least 
five other musicians. 

5 Ps. xlvii. 1 ; Herod, ii. 60 ; Wil- 
kinson, Ancient Egyptians, 1st Series, 
vol. ii. p. 326. 

6 See the representations on pages 
153 and 161. 
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musicians. They held in one hand a double rod or 
wand, with which most probably they made their 

signals, and stood side by side 
facing the performers. 

The Assyrians seem to have 
employed music chiefly for fes- 
tive and religious purposes. 
The favourite instrument in the 
religious ceremonies was the 
antique harp, which continued 
in use as a sacred instrument 
from the earliest to the latest 
times . 7 On festive occasions the 
lyre was preferred, or a mixed 
band with a variety of instru- 
ments. In the quiet of domestic 
life the monarch and his sultana 
were entertained with concerted 
music played by a large number 
of performers ; while in proces- 
sions and pageants, whether of 
Time-keepers (Koyunjik). a civil or of a military character, 

bands were also very generally 
employed, consisting of two, three, four, five, or pos- 
sibly more , 8 musicians. Cymbals, the tambourine, 
and the instrument which has been above regarded 
as a sort of rattle, were peculiar to these processional 
occasions ; the harp, the lyre, and the double pipe 
had likewise a place in them. 



7 Sec Monuments of Nineveh , 1st 
Scries, Pis. 12 and 17, and compare 
the Woodcut, supra, p. 134. 

0 The fragmentary character of the 
sculptures renders it often doubtful 


whether the actual number of the 
performers may not have consider- 
ably exceeded the number at present 
visible. 
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In actual war, it would appear that music was em- 
ployed very sparingly, if at all, by the Assyrians. 
No musicians are ever represented in the battle- 
scenes ; nor are the troops accompanied by any when 
upon the march. Musicians are only seen conjoined 
with troops in one or two marching processions, ap- 
parently of a triumphal character. It may conse- 
quently be doubted whether the Assyrian armies, 
when they went out on their expeditions, were 
attended, like the Egyptian and Roman armies , 9 by 
military bands. Possibly, the musicians in the pro- 
cessional scenes alluded to, belong to the court rather 
than to the camp, and merely take part as civilians 
in a pageant, wherein a share is also assigned to the 
soldiery. 

In proceeding, as already proposed , 10 to speak of 
the navigation of the Assyrians, it must be at once 
premised that it is not as mariners, but only as fresh- 
water sailors, that they come within the category of 
navigators at* all. Originally an inland people, they 
had no power, in the earlier ages of their history, to 
engage in any but the secondary and inferior kind of 
navigation ; and it would seem that, by the time when 
they succeeded in opening to themselves by their 
conquests a way to the Mediterranean and the Indian 
Ocean, their habits had become so fixed in this 
respect that they no longer admitted of change. 
There is satisfactory evidence which shows that they 
left the navigation of the two seas at the two 
extremities of their empire to the subject nations — 
the Phoenicians and the Babylonians , 11 contenting 


9 Wilkinson, vol. ii. pp. 260, 261 ; 

Liv. i. 43 ; Sueton. Fit. Jul. § 32 ; 

Amin. Marc. xxiv. 4 ; &c. 


10 Supra, p. 150. 

11 The evidence is not merely ne- 
gative. It is positively stated by 
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themselves with the profits without sharing the 
dangers of marine voyages, while their own attention 
was concentrated upon their two great rivers — the 
Tigris and the Euphrates, which formed the natural 
line of communication between the seas in question. 

The navigation of these streams was important to 
the Assyrians in two ways. In the first place it was 
a military necessity that they should be able, readily 
and without delay , to effect the passage of both of them, 
and also of their tributaries, which were frequently 
too deep to be forded . 12 Now from very early times 
it was probably found tolerably easy to pass an army 
over a great river by swimming, more especially 
with the aid of inflated skins, which would be soon 
employed for the purpose. But the materiel of the 
army — the provisions, the chariots, and the siege 
machines — was not so readily transported, and indeed 
could only be conveyed across deep rivers by means 
of bridges, rafts, or boats. On the great streams of 
the Tigris and Euphrates, with their enormous spring- 
floods, no bridge, in the ordinary sense of the word, 
is possible . 13 Bridges of boats are still the only 
bridges that exist on either river below the point at 
which they issue from the gorges of the mountains . 14 


Herodotus that in the time of Assy- 
rian ascendancy the carrying trade 
of the eastern Mediterranean was in 
the hands of the Phoenicians (Herod, 
i. 1); and Isaiah (xliii. 14) implies 
that the Chaldeans of his time 
retained the trade of the Persian 
Gulf. 

12 Herod, v. 52 ; and supra, vol. i. 
pp. 231 and 236. 

13 If even the Araxes (Aras) might 
be truly said in Virgil’s time to 
“ abhor a bridge ” (“ pontem indig- 


natus Araxes,” Virg. JEn. viii. 728), 
much more would these two mightiest 
streams of Western Asia have in the 
early ages defied the art of bridge- 
building. 

14 The lowest bridge over the Tigris 
is that at Diarbekr, a stone structure 
of ten arches ; the lowest on the Eu- 
phrates is, I believe, that at Eghin . 
Mr. Perrington, a recent traveller 
in the East, informs me that there 
is a ruined bridge, which once crossed 
the Tigris, a little below Jezireh. 
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And these would be comparatively late inventions, 
long subsequent to the employment of single ferry 
boats. Probably the earliest contrivance for trans- 
porting the chariots, the stores, and the engines 
across a river was a raft, composed hastily of the 
trees and bushes growing in the neighbourhood of 
the stream, and rendered capable of sustaining a con- 
siderable weight by the attachment to it of a number 
of inflated skins. A. representation of such a raft, 
taken from a slab of Sennacherib, has been already 
given. 1 Hafts of this kind are still largely employed 
in the navigation of the Mesopotamian streams, 2 and, 
being extremely simple in their construction, may 
reasonably be supposed to have been employed by the 
Assyrians from the very foundation of their empire. 

To these rafts would naturally have succeeded 
boats of one kind or 
another. As early as 
the time of Tiglatli- 
Pileser I. (ab. b.c. 

1110) we find a men- 
tion of boats as em- 
ployed in the passage 
of the Euphrates. 3 
These would probably 
be of the kind described by Herodotus, 4 and repre- 
sented on one of the most ancient bas-reliefs — round 



1 See vol. i. p. 421. 

2 Lavard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains , vol. ii. pp. 96-98 ; Nineveh 
and Babylon, p. 465 ; Loftus, Chal- 
dcea and Susiana, p. 4. 

3 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
pp. 46, 47. Sir H. Rawlinson trans- 

lates the passage — “ The men of 
their armies who had fled before the 


face of the valiant servants of my lord 
Asshur, crossed over the Euphrates ; 
in boats covered with bitumen skins 
I crossed the Euphrates after them.” 
Mr. Fox Talbot renders the last clause 
— “ I crossed the river after them in 
my boats formed of skins.” 

4 Herod, i. 194. 
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structures, like the Welsh coracles, made of wicker- 
work and covered with skins, smeared over with a 
coating of bitumen. Boats of this construction were 
made of a considerable size. The one above repre- 
sented contains a chariot, and is navigated by two men. 
In the later sculptures the number of navigators is 
raised to four, and the boats carry a heavy load of stone 
or other material . 5 The mode of propulsion is curious 
and very unusual. The rowers sit at the stem and 
stern, facing each other, and, while those at the stem 
pull, those at the stern must have pushed, as Herodotus 
tells us that they did . 6 The make of the oars is also 
singular. In the earlier sculptures they are short 
poles terminating in a head, shaped like a small axe 
or hammer ; 7 in the later, below this axe-like ap- 
pendage, they have a sort of curved blade, which is, 
however, not solid, but perforated, so as to form a 
mere framework, which seems to require filling up. 



Common oar. (Time of Sennacherib.) 


Besides these round boats, which correspond closely 
with the kufas in use upon the Tigris and Euphrates 
at the present day , 8 the Assyrians employed for the 
passage of rivers, even in very early times, a vessel 
of a more scientific construction. The early bas- 
reliefs exhibit to us, together with the kufa, a second 


5 Monuments of Nineveh , 2nd 
Series, PI. 12. 

6 Ilcrod. 1. s. c. : ‘ O per eVco 

(Xkcl to nXijKTfxn/, 6 8e e£co ibOtci. 

7 . Monuments, 1st Series, Pis. 15 


and 16. Sec also the last Woodcut. 

8 Chcsney, Euphrates Expedition , 
vol. ii. p. 640 ; Kcr Porter, Travels , 
vol. ii. p. 260 ; Layard, Nineveh and 
its L'emains, vol. ii. p. 381. 
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and much larger vessel, manned with a crew of seven 
men — a helmsman and six rowers, three upon either 
side 9 — and capable of conveying across a broad stream 
two chariots at a time , 10 or a chariot and two or three 
passengers. This vessel appears to have been made 
of planks. It was long, and comparatively narrow. 
It had a flattish bottom, and was rounded off towards 
the stem and stern, much as boats are rounded off 
towards the bows at the present day. It did not 
possess either mast or sail, but was propelled wholly 
by oars, which were of the same shape as those used 
anciently by the rowers in the round boats. In the 
steersman’s hand is seen an oar of a different kind. 



Steering oar. (Time of Asshur-idanni-pal.) 


It is much longer than 
the rowing oars, and 
terminates in an oval 
blade, which would 
have given it considerable power in the water. The 
helmsman steered with both hands ; and it seems 
that his oar was lashed to an upright post near the 
stern of the vessel . 11 

It is evident that before armies could look habitu- 
ally to being transported across the Mesopotamian 
streams, wherever they might happen to strike them 
in their expeditions, by boats of these two kinds, 
either ferries must have been established at conve- 
nient intervals upon them, or traffic along their 
courses by means of boats must have been pretty regu- 
lar. An Assyrian army did not carry its boats with 


9 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 
PI. 15. Only three of the rowers are 
visible ; but it is, I think, certain 
that there must have been three 

others corresponding to them on the 

other side of the vessel. For a repre- 


sentation of this kind of boat see 
below, p. 175, No. I. 

10 Ibid. PI. 16. 

11 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 382. 
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it, as a modern army does its pontoons. Boats were 
commonly found in sufficient numbers on the streams 
themselves when an army needed them, and were 
impressed, or hired, to convey the troops across. 
And thus we see that the actual navigation of the 
streams had another object besides the military one 
of transport from hank to hank. Rivers are Nature’s 
roads ; and we may he sure that the country had 
not been Iona: settled before a water communication 
began to be established between towns upon the river- 
courses, and commodities began to be transported by 
means of them. The very position of the chief towns 
upon the banks of the streams was probably con- 
nected with this sort of transport, the rivers furnish- 
ing the means by which large quantities of building 
material could be conveniently concentrated at a 
given spot, and by which supplies could afterwards 
be regularly received from a distance. We see in 
the Assyrian sculptures the conveyance of stones, 
planks, &c., along the rivers , 12 as well as the passage 
of chariots, horses , 13 and persons across them. Rafts 
and round boats were most commonly used for this 
purpose. When a mass of unusual size, as a huge 
paving-stone, or a colossal bull or lion, had to be 
moved, a long, low, flat-bottomed boat was employed, 
which the mass sometimes more than covered . 14 In 
this case, as there was no room for rowers, trackers 
were engaged, who dragged the boat along by means 
of ropes, which were fastened either to the boat itself 
or to its burthen. 


12 Monuments, 2nd Scries, Pis. 
10, 12, and 13. 

13 For the transport of horses in 
boats, sec a Woodcut in Layard’s 


Nineveh and Babylon, p. 232, and 
compare above, vol. i. p. 288. 

14 Monuments, 2nd Series, PI. 

10 . 
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During the later period of the monarchy various 
improvements took place in Assyrian boat-building. 
The Phoenician and Cyprian expeditions of the later 
kings made the Assyrians well acquainted with the 
ships of first-rate nautical nations ; and they seem to 
have immediately profited by this acquaintance, in 
order to improve the appearance and the quality of 
their own river boats. The clumsy and inelegant long- 
boat of the earlier times was replaced,, even for ordinary 
traffic, by a light and graceful fabric, which was evi- 
dently a copy from Phoenician models. Modifications, 
which would seem trifling if described, changed the 
whole character of the vessels, in which light and 
graceful curves took the place of straight lines and 




angles only just rounded off. The stem and stern were 
raised high above the body of the boat, and were 
shaped like fishes’ tails or carved into the heads of ani- 
mals . 1 Oars, shaped nearly like modern ones, came 
into vogue, and the rowers were placed' so as all to 
look one way, and to pull instead of pushing with their 


For other examples of the boats of this time see vol. i. pp. 288 and 
387. 
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oars. Finally, the principle of the bireme was 
adopted, and river-galleys were constructed of such 
a size that they had to be manned by thirty rowers, 
who sat in two tiers one above the other at the sides 
of the galley, while the centre part, which seems to 
have been decked, was occupied by eight or ten other 
persons . 2 

In galleys of this kind the naval architecture of the 
Assyrians seems to have culminated. They never, so 
far as appears, adopted for their boats the inventions, 



with which their intercourse with Phoenicia had 
rendered them perfectly familiar , 3 of masts and sails. 
This is probably to be explained from the extreme 
rapidity of the Mesopotamian rivers, on which sailing 
boats are still uncommon. The unfailing strength of 
rowers was needed in order to meet and stem the 
force of the currents, and this strength being provided 
in abundance, it was not thought necessary to husband 


2 See vol. i. p. 447, lor a represen- 
tation of such a bireme. 

3 Masts and sails will be found in 
representations of Phoenician vessels 
(Layard, Monument* , 1st Series, PL 


71), which belong to the time of 
Sennacherib. Masts without sails 
appear in the sculptures of Sargon. 
(Botta, Monument, vol. L Pis. 31 to 
35.) 
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it or eke it out by the addition of a second motive 
power. Again, the boats, being intended only for 
peaceful purposes, were unprovided with beaks, 
another invention well known to the Assyrians, and 
frequently introduced into their sculptures in the 
representations of Phoenician vessels. 

In the Assyrian biremes the oars of the lower tier 
were worked through holes in the vessel’s sides. 4 This 
arrangement would, of course, at once supply a ful- 
crum and keep the oars in their places. But it is not 
so easy to see liow the oars of a common row-boat, or 
the uppermost tier of a bireme, 
obtained their purchase on the 
vessel and were prevented from 
slipping along its side. Assyrian 
vessels had no rullocks, and in 
general the oars are represented 
as simply rested without any sup- 
port on the upper edge of the 
bulwark. But this can scarcely 
have been the real practice ; and 
one or two representations, where 
a support is provided, may be 
fairly regarded as showing what 
the practice actually was. In the 0ar ke (Koyi > njik) by Fgs 
figure of a kufa, or round boat, 
already given, 5 it will be seen that one oar is 
worked by means of a thong, like the Tpoirds or 
rpo7T(OTi]p of the Greeks, which is attached to a ring 
in the bulwark. In another bas-relief, 6 several of 



4 See the representation, vol. i. p. j Pis. 12 and 13. The entire bas- 

417. relief, of which Mr. Layard has re- 

5 Supra, p. 170. ! presented parts, may be seen in the 

6 Layard, Monuments, 2nd Series, i British Museum. 

VOL. II. N 
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the oars of similar boats are represented as kept in 
place by means of two pegs fixed into the top of the 
bulwark and inclined at an angle to one another. 
Probably one or other of these two methods of steady- 
ing the oar was in reality adopted in every instance. 

With regard to Assyrian commerce, it must at the 
outset be remarked that direct notices in ancient 
writers of any real authority are scanty in the ex- 
treme. The Prophet Nahum says indeed, in a broad 
and general way, of Nineveh — “ Thou hast multiplied 
thv merchants above the stars of heaven 7 and Ezekiel 
tells us more particularly that Assyrian merchants, 
along with others, traded with Tyre “ in blue clothes, 
and broidered work, and in chests of rich apparel .” 8 
But, except these two, there seem to be no notices of 
Assyrian trade in any contemporary or quasi- con- 
temporary author. Herodotus, writing nearly two 
hundred years after the empire had come to an end, 
mentions casually that “ Assyrian wares ” had in 
very ancient times been conveyed by the Phoenicians 
to Greece and there sold to the inhabitants . 9 He 
speaks also of a river traffic in his own day between 
Armenia and Babylon along the course of the Eu- 
phrates , 10 a fact which indirectly throws light upon 
the habits of earlier ages, Diodorus, following Cte- 
sias, declares that a number of cities were established 
from very ancient times on the banks of both the 


7 Nahum iii. 16. 

0 Ezek. xxvii. 23, 24 : “ Haran 
and Oanneh and Eden, the merchants 
of Sheba, Asshur, and Chihnad, 

were thy merchants. They were 

thy merchants in all sorts of things 
[or, excellent things], in blue clothes 
[or, foldings], and broidered work, 
and in chests of rich apparel, bound 


with cords, and made of cedar, among 
thy merchandise.” In Ezek. xxvii. 
6, the Assliurites are 

said to have made the Tyrians 
tc benches of ivory but it is doubt- 
ful if the Assyrians are intended. 
(Compare Gen. xxv. 3.) 

9 Herod, i. 1. 

10 Ibid. i. 194. (Compare 185.) 
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Tigris and Euphrates to serve as marts for trade to 
the merchants who imported into Assyria the com- 
modities of Media and Paraetacene . 11 Among the 
most important of these marts, as we learn from 
Strabo, were Tiphsach or Thapsacus on the Euphrates, 
and Opis upon the Tigris . 12 

It is from notices thus scanty, partial, and inci- 
dental, eked out by probability, and further helped 
by a certain number of important facts with respect 
to the commodities actually used in the country, 
whereof evidence has been furnished to us by the 
recent discoveries, that we have to form our estimate 
of the ancient commerce of the Assyrians. The In- 
scriptions throw little or no light upon the subject. 
They record the march of armies against foreign 
enemies, and their triumphant return laden with 
plunder and tribute, sometimes showing incidentally 
what products of a country were most in request 
among the Assyrians ; but they contain no accounts 
of the journeys of merchants, or of the commodities 
which entered or quitted the country in the common 
course of trade. 

The favourable situation of Assyria for trade has 
often attracted remark . 1 Lying on the middle courses 
of two great navigable streams, it was readily ap- 
proached by water both from the north-west and 
from the south-east. The communication between 
the Mediterranean and the Southern or Indian Ocean 
naturally — almost necessarily — followed this route. 
If Europe wanted the wares and products of India, or 


11 Diod. Sic. ii. 11. 

12 Strab. xvi. 8, § 4, and 1, § 9. 

1 Heeren, Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. 
pp. 194-198, E. T. ; Layard, Nine- 


veh and its Remains, vol. ii. p. 414; 
Vance Smith, Prophecies relating to 
Nineveh, pp. 62, 63. 
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if India required the commodities of Europe, by far 
the shortest and easiest course was the line from the 
eastern Mediterranean across Northern Syria; and 
thence by one or other of the two great streams 
to the innermost recess of the Persian Gulf. The 
route by the Nile, the canal of Neco, and the Red 
Sea, was decidedly inferior, most especially on ac- 
count of the dangerous navigation of that sea, but 
also because it was circuitous, and involved a voyage 
in the open ocean of at least twice the length of the 
other. 2 

Again, Assyria lay almost necessarily on the line 
of land communication between the north-east and 
the south-west. The lofty Armenian mountain-chains 
— Niphates and the other parallel ranges — towards 
the north, and the great Arabian Desert towards the 
south, offered difficulties to companies of land-traders 
which they were unwilling to face, and naturally led 
them to select routes intermediate between these two 
obstacles, which could not fail to pass through some 
part or other of the Mesopotamian region. 

The established lines of land trade between Assyria 
and her neighbours were probably very numerous, 
but the most important must have been some five or 
six. One almost certainly led from the Urumiyeh 
basin over the Keli-shin pass (lat 37°, long. 45° nearly), 
descending on Rowandiz, and thence following the 
course of the Greater Zab to Herir, whence it crossed 
the plain to Nineveh. At the summit of the Keli- 
shin pass is a pillar of dark blue stone, six feet in 
height, two in breadth, and one in depth, let into a 


2 The distance from the Straits of 
Bah cl Mandeb to the western mouth 
of the Indus is more than double 


that from the lias Muscndom to the 
same point. The one is 800, the 
other 1800 miles. 
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basement block of the same material, and covered 
with a cuneiform inscription in the Scythic charac- 
ter . 3 At a short distance to the westward on the 
same route is another similar pillar . 4 The date of the 
inscriptions falls within the most flourishing time of the 
Assyrian empire , 5 and their erection is a strong argu- 
ment in favour of the use of this route (which is one 
of the very few possible modes of crossing the Zagros 
range) in the time when that empire was in full vigour. 

Another line of land traffic probably passed over 
the same mountain-range considerably further to the 
south. It united Assyria with Media, leading from 
the Northern Ecbatana (Takht-i-Suleiman) by the 
Banneh pass 6 to Sule'imaniyeh, and thence by Kerkuk 
and Altun-Kiupri to Arbela and Nineveh. 

There may have been also a route up the valley of 
the Lesser Zab, by Koi-Sinjah and over the great 
Kandil range into Lajihan. There are said to be 
Assyrian remains near Koi-Sinjah , 7 at a place called 
the Bihisht and Jehennem (“ the Heaven and Hell ”) 
of Nimrud, but no account has been given of them by 
any European traveller. 

Westward there were probably two chief lines of 
trade with Syria and the adjacent countries. One 
passed along the Sinjar range by Sidikan (Arbcin) on 
the Khabour to Tiphsach (or Thapsacus) on the 
Euphrates, where it crossed the Great Rivet*. Thence 
it bent southwards, and, passing through Tadmor, 


3 See the Journal of the Geogra- 
phical Society , vol. x. p. 21. 

4 Ibid. p. 22. 

5 About b.c. 700. The inscrip- 

tions are in the early Scythic Arme- 
nian, and belong to a king called 

Minna , who reigned at Van towards 


the end of the eighth century b.c. 

6 This pass is the lowest and 
easiest in the whole chain, and would 
therefore almost certainly have come 
into use at a very early date. 

7 This statement is made on the 
authority of Sir H. liawlinson. 
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was directed upon Phoenicia most likely by way of 
Damascus . 8 Another took a more northern line by 
the Mons Masius to Harran and Seruj, crossing the 
Euphrates at Bir, and thence communicating both 
with Upper Syria and with Asia Minor. The former 
of these two routes is marked as a line of traffic by the 
foreign objects discovered in such abundance at 
Arban , 9 by the name Tiphsacb, which means “ pas- 
sage,” 10 and by the admitted object of Solomon in 
building; Tadmor . 11 The other rests on less direct evi- 
dence ; but there are indications of it in the trade of 
Harran with Tyre which is mentioned by Ezekiel , 12 
and in the Assyrian remains near Seruj , 13 which is on 
the route from Harran to the Bir fordway. 

Towards the north, probably the route most used 
was that which is thought by many to be the line 
followed by Xenophon , 1 first up the valley of the 
Tigris to Til or Tilleh, and then along the Bitlis Chai 
to the lake of Yan and the adjacent country. An- 
other route may have led from Nineveh to Nisibis, 
thence through the Jebel Tur to Diarbekr, and from 
Diarbekr up the Western Tigris to Arghana, Khar- 
put, Malatiyeh, and Asia Minor. Assyrian remains 
have been found at various points along this latter 


8 See the article oa Damascus 
in Dr. Smith’s Biblical Dictionary , 
vol. i. p. 383. 

9 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 

pp. 280 - 282 . 

10 Tiphsach is formed from fjDS, 
“ to pnss over,” (whence our word 
“ Paschal,”) by the addition of the 
prosthetic H. 

11 That Solomon built Tadmor for 
commercial purposes has been gene- 
rally seen and allowed. (Gf. Ewald ; 


Geschichte d. Volkes Israel , vol. iii. 
p. 344, 2nd ed. ; Ivitto, Biblical 
Cyclopaedia , vol. ii. p. 816 ; Milman, 
History of the Jews , vol. i. p. 266.) 

13 Ezek. xxvii. 23. 

13 See above, vol. i. p. 248. 

1 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 49 and Map ; Ainsworth, Travels 
in the Track , &e., pp. 141-171. 
Mr. Ainsworth, however, takes the 
Ten Thousand along the route from 
Sert to Mush, leaving the Yan Lake 
considerably to the cast. 
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line , 2 while the former is almost certain to have con- 
nected the Assyrian with the Armenian capital . 3 

Armenian productions would, however, reach 
Nineveh and the other great central cities mainly 
by the Tigris, down which they could easily have 
been floated from Tilleh or even from Diarbekr. 
Similarly, Babylonian and Susianian productions, 
together with the commodities which either or both 
of those countries imported by sea, would find their 
way into Assyria up the courses of the two streams, 
which were navigated by vessels capable of stemming 
the force of the current, at least as high as Opis and 
Thapsacus . 4 

We may now proceed to inquire what were the 
commodities which Assyria, either certainly or pro- 
bably, imported by these various lines* of land and 
water communication. Those of which we seem to 
have some indication in the existing remains are gold, 
tin, ivory, lead, stones of various kinds, cedar-wood, 
pearls, and engraved seals. 

Many articles in gold have been recovered at the 
various Assyrian sites where excavations have been 
made ; and indications have been found of the employ- 
ment of this precious metal in the ornamentation of 
palaces and of furniture . 5 The actual quantity dis- 
covered has, indeed, been small ; but this may be 


2 Chiefly by Mr. Consul Taylor, 
whose discoveries in this region will 
he again noticed in the Historical 
chapter. 

3 There were perhaps two other 
northern routes intermediate between 
these: one leading up the Supnat 
or river of Sophene — the eastern 
branch of the true Tigris, and cross- 
ing the Euphrates at Balou , where 


there is an inscription in the Scythic 
Armenian ; and the other, described 
by Procopius ( De JEdific. ii. 4), 
which crossed the mountains be- 
tween lledwan and Mush. 

4 Strab. xvi, 1, § 9, and 3, § 3. 

5 Layard, Nineveh and its i?e- 
mains , vol. i. pp. 30, 134; vol. ii. 
pp. 263, 264 ; Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 652. 
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accounted for without calling in question the reality 
of that extraordinary wealth in the precious metals 
which is ascribed by all antiquity to Assyria . 6 This 
wealth no doubt flowed in, to a considerable extent, 
from the plunder of conquered nations and the tribute 
paid by dependant monarchs. But the quantity 
obtained in this way would hardly have sufficed to 
maintain the luxury of the court and at the same 
time to accumulate, so that when Nineveh was taken 
there was “none end” of the store . 7 It has been 
suggested 8 that “mines of gold were probably once 
worked within the Assyrian dominions,” although no 
gold is now known to be produced anywhere within 
her limits. But perhaps it is more probable that, 
like Juclcea 9 and Phoenicia , 10 she obtained her gold 
in a great measure from commerce, taking it either 
from the Phoenicians, who derived it both from 
Arabia 11 aud from the West African coast , 12 or else 
from the Babylonians, who may have imported it by 
sea from India . 13 

Tin, which has not been found in a pure state in 
the remains of the Assyrians, but which enters regu- 
larly as an element into their bronze, where it forms 


0 Diod. Sic. ii. 27, 28; Athen. 
Dcipn. xii. 37 ; Phoenix Colopli. ap. 
Athen. xii. 40 ; Plin. 11. N. xxxiii. 
15 ; Nahum ii. 9, &c. 

7 The whole passage in Nahum 
runs thus — “Take ye the spoil of 
silver , take the spoil of gold: for 
there is none end of the store, the 
abundance of every precious thing.” 

8 Layard, Nineveh and its lie- 
mains , vol. ii. p. 416. 

9 1 Kings ix. 28, x. 11; Job xxii. 
24. 

10 Ezek. xxvii. 22. 


11 The “ merchants of Sheba” who 
“ occupied ” in the fairs of Tyre 
with “ chief of all spices, and with 
all precious stones aud gold ” (Ezek. 
l.c.), were undoubtedly Arabians — 
i.e. Sabaians of Yemen. (Heercn, 
Asiatic Nations, vol. ii. p. 98, E. T. ; 
Poole in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, 
vol. i. p. 94, ad voc. Arabia.) 

12 Through the Carthaginians, 
their colonists, who were the actual 
traders in this quarter. (See Herod, 
iv. 196.) 

lr! Supra, vol. i. p. 128. 
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from one-tenth to one-seventh of the mass , 14 was also, 
probably, an importation. Tin is a comparatively 
rare metal. Abundant enough in certain places, it 
is not diffused at all widely or generally over the 
earth’s surface. Neither Assyria itself, nor any of 
the neighbouring countries, are known to have ever 
produced this mineral. Phoenicia certainly imported 
it, directly or indirectly, from Cornwall and the Scilly 
Isles, which therefore became first known in ancient 
geography as the Cassiterides or “Tin Islands .” 15 It 
is a reasonable supposition that the tin, wherewith 
the Assyrians hardened their bronze, was obtained by 
their merchants from the Phoenicians 16 in exchange 
for textile fabrics and (it may be) other commodities. 
If so, we may believe that in many instances the 
produce of our own tin mines, which left our shores 
more than twenty-five centuries ago, has, after twice 
travelling a distance of many thousand miles, returned 
to seek a final rest in its native country. 

Ivory was used by the Assyrians extensively in 
their furniture , 17 and was probably supplied by them 
to the Phoenicians and the Greeks. It was no doubt 
sometimes brought to them by subject nations as 
tribute ; 13 but this source of supply is not sufficient to 


14 See the results of Dr. Percy’s 
analysis of Assyrian bronzes in Mr. 
Layard’s Nineveh and Babylon, Ap- 
pendix, pp, 670-672. 

15 Compare Herod, iii. 115 ; Po- 
sidon. Fr. 48; Polyb. iii. 57, §3; 
Diod. Sic. v. 22 and 38 ; Strab. iii. 
p. 197 ; Plin. II. N. iv. 22 ; Ti- 
maeus ap. Plin. iv. 16 ; Pomp. Mel. 
iii. 6 ; Solin. 26. According to 
Diodorus and Strabo, the Phoenicians 
likewise obtained tin from Spain. 

ie Lavard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 191. 


17 Supra, vol. i. pp. 462-465. The 
classical writers were acquainted with 
this fact. Dionysius Periegetes says 
that Semiramis built a temple to 
Belus, 

Xpva$. ?/S’ k\e<pavTi, teal apyvpui 
acrK-ficraiTa (1. 1008). 

And Festus Avienus declares of the 
same building, 

“ Domus Indo dente nitescit.” (1. 931). 

18 See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Com- 
mentary on the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 48. 
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account, at once for the consumption in Assyria itself, 
and for the exports from Assyria to foreign countries . 19 
A regular trade for ivory seems to have been carried 
on from very early times between India and Dedan 
(Bahrein?) in the Persian Gulf . 20 The “travelling 
companies of the Dedanim ” 1 who conveyed this 
precious merchandise from their own country to 
Phoenicia, passed probably along the course of the 
Euphrates, and left a portion of their wares in the 
marts upon that stream, which may have been thence 
conveyed to the great Assyrian cities. Or the same 
people may have traded directly with Assyria by the 
route of the Tigris. Again, it is quite conceivable — 
indeed, it is probable — that there was a land traffic 
between Assyria and Western India by the way of 
Cabul, Herat, the Caspian Gates, and Media. Of 
this route we have a trace in the land animals en- 
graved upon the well-known Black Obelisk, where 
the combination of the small-eared or Indian elephant 
and the rhinoceros with the two-humped Bactrian 
camel , 2 sufficiently marks the line by which the pro- 
ductions of India, occasionally at any rate, reached 
Assyria. The animals themselves were, we may be 
sure, very rarely transported. Indeed, it is not till 
the very close of the Persian empire that we find 
elephants possessed — and even then in scanty num- 
bers — by the Western Asiatic monarchs . 3 But the 
more portable products of the Indus region, elephants’ 


19 On this subject see Mr. Birch’s 
Memoir in the Transactions of the 
Boyal Society of Literature , New 
Series, voh iii. p. 174. 

20 See Heeren, Asiatic Nations , 
vol. ii. p. 245, E. T. ; Poole in 
Smith’s Biblical Dictionary , ad voc. 
Dedan. 


1 Isaiah xxi. 13. Compare Ezek. 
xxA r ii. 15. 

2 See the illustration, supra, voh 
i. p. 289. 

3 Darius Codomannus had but 
fifteen elephants at Arbela. (Arrian, 
Exp. Alex. iii. 8.) 
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tusks, gold, and perhaps shawls and muslins, are 
likely to have passed to the west by this route with 
far greater frequency. 

The Assyrians were connoisseurs in hard stones 
and gems, which they seem to have imported from all 
quarters. The lapis lazuli, which is found frequently 
among the remains as the material of seals, combs, 
rings, jars, and other small objects, probably came 
from Bactria or the adjacent regions, whence alone 
it is procurable at the present day . 4 The cornelian 
used for cylinders may have come from Babylonia, 
which, according to Pliny , 5 furnished it of the best 
quality in the more ancient times. The agates or 
onyxes may have been imported from Susiana, where 
they were found in the bed of the Clioaspes (. Kerhhah ), 
or they may possibly have been brought from India . 6 
Other varieties are likely to have been furnished by 
Armenia, which is rich in stones ; and hence too was 
probably obtained the shamir , or emery-stone , 7 by 
means of which the Assyrians were enabled to en- 
grave all the other hard substances known to them. 

That cedar-wood was imported into Assyria is 


4 The best mines are those near 
Fyzabad, east of Balkh, on the 
upper Jihun river (Fraser’s Khorci- 
scm, pp. 105, 106). The other lo- 
calities where the stone is found are 
the region about Lake Baikal, and 
some parts of Thibet and China. 
(See Encycl. Britann. ad voc. 
Mineralogy.) 

5 Plin. II. N. xxxvii. 7. 

6 According to Ctesias the onyxes 
used for seals by the Babylonians 
and Assyrians were chiefly derived 
from India. (Ctes. Ind. § 5.) Dio- 

nysius Periegetes speaks of agates as 
abundant in the bed of the Clioaspes 
{Ferity. 11. 1075-1077). 


7 See Theophrast. De Lapid. p. 
397 ; Plin. II. N. xxxvi. 7 and 22. 
That the Kaxian stone of the Greeks 
and Romans was emery is proved by 
Mr. King {Ancient Gems, p. 473), 
who believes it to have been first 
used by, and to have derived its 
name of “ emery ” from, the As- 
syrians. The Semitic shamir or 
s/rmir (TDC?) became the Greek 
(TfjLvpis, Latin smyris or sm iris, 
Italian smeriylio, French esmeril or 
emeril , and our “ emery.” It seems 
to be certain that the Assyrian gems 
could not have been engraved with- 
out emery. 
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sufficiently indicated by the fact that, although no 
cedars grew in the country, the beams in the palaces 
were frequently of this material . 8 It may not, how- 
ever, have been exactly an article of commerce, since 
the kings appear to have cut it, after their successful 
expeditions into Syria, and to have carried it off from 
Lebanon and Amanus as part of the plunder of the 
country . 9 

Pearls, which have been found in Assyrian ear- 
rings , 10 must have been procured from the Persian 
Gulf, one of the few places frequented by the shell- 
fish which produces them. The pearl fisheries in these 
parts were pointed out to Nearclius, the admiral of 
Alexander , 11 and had no doubt been made to yield 
their treasures to the natives of the coasts and islands 
from a remote antiquity. The familiarity of the 
author of the Book of Job with pearls 12 is to be 
ascribed to the ancient trade in them throughout the 
regions adjoining the Gulf, which could not fail to 
bring them at an early date to the knowledge of the 
Hebrews. 

Engraved stones, generally in the shape of scarabs, 
seem to have been largely imported from Egypt into 
Assyria, where they were probably used either as amu- 
lets or as seals. They have been found in the greatest 
plenty at Arban 13 on the lower Klmbour, the ancient 
Sidikan or Sliadikanni, which lies nearly at the 
extreme west of the Assyrian territory ; but many 


8 Supra, vol. i. p. 385. Compare 
Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , p. 357. 

9 Supra, p. 84. 

10 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 595. 

11 Arrian, Indica , p. 174. 


12 “ No mention shall be made of 
coral or pearls : for the price of 
wisdom is above rubies ” (Jobxxviii. 
IS). 

)J Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
pp. 281, 282. 
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specimens have likewise been obtained from Nineveh 
and other of the central Assyrian cities . 14 

If we were to indulge in conjecture we might add 
to this list of Assyrian importations at least an equal 
number of commodities which, though they have 
not been found in the ancient remains, may be fairly 
regarded, on grounds of probability, as objects of 
trade between Assyria and her neighbours. Frank- 
incense, which was burnt in such lavish profusion in 
the great temple at Babylon , 15 was probably offered 
in considerable quantities upon Assyrian altars, and 
could only have been obtained from Arabia . 16 Cin- 
namon, which was used by the Jews from the time of 
the Exodus , 17 and which was early imported into 
Greece by the Phoenicians , 1 who received it from the 
Arabians , 2 can scarcely have been unknown in As- 
syria when the Hebrews were familiar with it. This 
precious spice must have reached the Arabians from 
Ceylon or Malabar, the most accessible of the countries 
producing it . 3 Muslins, shawls, and other tissues 
are likely to have come by the same route as the cin- 
namon ; and these may possibly have been among the 
“ blue clothes and broidered work and rich apparel,” 
which the merchants of Asshur carried to Tyre in 
“ chests, bound with cords and made of cedar- wood .” 4 
Dyes, such as the Indian lacca , 5 raw cotton, ebony 


14 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 2S0. 

15 Herod, i. 183. 

16 Ibid. iii. 107 : 5 Ei> tcivtt] [tt? 
’Apafilrf] Xifiavcoros lari fiovvrj 

opecov 7ra(r€0)V (pvop.cvo$. Virg. 
Georg, ii. 117 : 

** Solis est tburea virga Sabieis.” 

17 Ex. xxx. 23. 

1 Herod, iii. 111. 2 Ibid. 

8 Herodotus thought that cinna- 


mon was a product of Arabia (iii. 

! 107). But in this he was probably 
mistaken. (See Pliny, li. N xii. 
19.) No true cinnamon seems to 
grow nearer Europe than Ceylon and 
Malabar. 

4 Ezek. xxvii. 24. The conjecture 
is made by Vincent ( Periplus , vol. i. 
p. 02). 

0 See Heeren ( Asiatic Nations, 
vol. ii. p. 208, E. T.). 
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and other woods, may have come by the same line of 
trade ; while horses and mules are likely to have 
been imported from Armenia , 6 and slaves from the 
country between Armenia and the Halys river . 7 

If from the imports of Assyria we pass to her 
exports, we leave a region of uncertain light to enter 
upon one of almost total darkness. That the 
“ wares of Assyria ” were among the commodities 
which the Phoenicians imported into Greece at a very 
early period, we have the testimony of Herodotus ; 8 
but he leaves us wholly in the dark as to the nature 
of the wares themselves. No other classical writer 
of real authority touches the subject; and any con- 
clusions that we may form upon it must be derived 
from one of two sources, either general probability, 
or the single passage in a sacred author which gives 
us a certain amount of authentic information . 9 From 
the passage in question, which has been already quoted 
at length , 10 we learn that the chief of the Assyrian 
exports to Phoenicia were textile fabrics, apparently 
of great value, since they were most carefully packed 
in chests of cedar-wood secured by cords. These 
fabrics may have been “blue cloaks ,” 11 or “ em- 


6 Ezekiel tells us that Armenia 
(Togarmah) traded with Phoenicia in 
“ horses, horsemen, and mules 55 — 
or, more correctly, in “ carriage- 
horses, riding-horses, and mules 55 
(Hitzig, Comment . ad voc.). In 
such articles Assyria would be likely 
to be at least as good a customer as 
Phoenicia. 

7 Tubal and Mcshcch (the Tiba- 
reni and Moschi) “ traded the persons 

of men 55 in the market of Tyre (Ez. 

verse 13). Their position in As- 

syrian times was between Armenia 

and the Halys. 


8 Herod, i. 1 : <E> oprla 5 Acravpia . 

9 Ezek. xxvii. 23, 24. 

10 Supra, p. 177, note 8. 

11 Neither the “clothes” of the 
Authorised Version, which is the 
rendering in the text, nor the “ fold- 
ings” of the margin, seems to give 

the true meaning. Gdlom ■ ( d '^) 
is from eta, “ to wrap together/ 5 and 

means “ that in which a man 
wraps himself/ 5 “a cloak. 55 Buxtorf 
translates by “pallium. 55 {Lex. ad 
voc.) 
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broidery ,” 12 or “ rich dresses ” of any kind , 13 for all 
these are mentioned by Ezekiel ; but we cannot say 
definitely which Assyria traded in, since the mer- 
chants of various other countries are joined in the 
passage with hers. Judging by the monuments, we 
should conclude that at least a portion of the em- 
broidered work was from her looms and workshops ; 
for, as has been already shown, the embroidery of 
the Assyrians was of the most delicate and elaborate 
description . 14 She is also likely to have traded in 
rich apparel of all kinds, both such as she manu- 
factured at home and such as she imported from the 
far East by the lines of traffic which have been 
pointed out. Some of her own fabrics may possibly 
have been of silk, which in Roman times was a prin- 
cipal Assyrian export . 15 Whether she exported her 
other peculiar productions, her transparent and 
coloured glass, her exquisite metal bowls, plates, and 
dishes, her beautifully carved ivories, we cannot say. 
They have not hitherto been found in any place 
beyond her dominion , 16 so that it would rather seem 
that she produced them only for home consumption. 
Some ancient notices appear to imply a belief on the 
part of the Greeks and Romans that she produced and 
exported various spices. Horace speaks of Assyrian 
nard , 17 Yirgil of Assyrian amomum , 18 Tibullus of 


12 B'ikmah (iDDjTl) is the word 15 Pliny, II. N. xi. 22 and 23. 

used, from Dpi, “ to embroider.” 16 -^ ie s |^ vei howls found in Cy- 

,, rpi T . prus must be regarded as within the 

the rare word Dp-iQ is ex- dominions of Assyria. (See vol. i. 

plained by R. Salomon as “ a general p. 460, note 2 .) 

name for beautiful garments in i 17 Hor. Od. ii. 11, 16 : “ As- 

Arabic.” So Kimchi. (See Bux- syriaque nardo.” 

torf ad. voc.) I 18 Virg. Eel. iv. 25 : 

14 Vol. i. pp. 491, 492. “Assy rium vu!go nascetur amomum.” 
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Assyrian odours generally . 19 iEschylus lias an 
allusion of the same kind in his Agamemnon . 20 Euri- 
pides 21 and Theocritus , 22 who mention respectively 
Syrian myrrh and Syrian frankincense, probably use 
the word “ Syrian ” for “ Assyrian .” 23 The belief thus 
implied is not however borne out by inquiry. Neither 
the spikenard (. Nardostachys Jatamansi ) nor the amo- 
mum ( Amomum Cardamomum ), nor the myrrh tree 
( Balsamodendron Myrrha), nor the frankincense tree 
(. BosweUia thurifera ), nor any other actual spice , 24 is 
produced within the limits of Assyria, which must 
always have imported its own spices from abroad, 
and can only have supplied them to other countries 
as a carrier. In this capacity she may very probably, 
even in the time of her early greatness, have con- 
veyed on to the coast of Syria the spicy products of 
Arabia and India, and thus have created an impres- 
sion, which afterwards remained as a tradition, that 
she was a great spice-producer as well as a spice- 
seller. 

In the same way, as a carrier, Assyria may have 
exported many other commodities. She may have 
traded with the Phoenicians, not only in her own 
products, but in the goods which she received from 
the south and east, from Bactria, India, and the 


19 Tibull. Eleg. i. 3, 7 : 

“Non soror, Assyrios cineri qua3 dcdat 
odores.” 

2n yEsehyl. Agam. 1. 1285 : 

Ou Suptoy ayA atcr/u.a Suifiaaiv Aeyei?. 

21 Eurip. JBacch . 1. 144 : 

Suptas \tfiavov Kanvos. 

22 Tlicocr. Idyll, xv. 114 : 

vpiu) Se /xiipw ^pucret’ a,Aa/3 acrrpa. 

23 On the indifferent use of the 
terms “ Syrian 99 and u Assyrian 99 
by the Greeks, see the author's 


Herodotus , vol. iv. p. 51, 2nd edi- 
tion. 

24 There are many spicy shrubs 
and plants in Assyria, sucli as those 
noticed by Xenophon (. Anab . i. 5, 
§ 1) ; but, I believe, none of the 
plants which produce the spices of 
commerce. (Sec Mr. Ainsworth’s 
llesearchcs in Assyria, &e. ? p. 34.) 
Strabo, however, it must be admitted, 
distinctly asserts that amomum was 
produced in Mesopotamia Proper 
(xvi. p. 10G0). 
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Persian Grilf, such as lapis lazuli, pearls, cinnamon, 
muslins, shawls, ivory, ebony, cotton. On the other 
hand she may have conveyed to India, or at least to 
Babylon, the productions which the Phoenicians 
brought to Tyre and Sidon from the various countries 
bordering upon the Mediterranean Sea and even the 
Atlantic Ocean — as tin, hides, pottery, oil, wine, 
linen. On this point, however, we have at present 
no evidence at all ; and, as it is not the proper office of 
an historian to indulge at any length in mere con- 
jecture, the consideration of the commercial dealings 
of the Assyrians may be here brought to a close. 

On the agriculture of the Assyrians a very few 
remarks will be offered. It has been already ex- 
plained that the extent of cultivation depended 
entirely on the conveyance of water . 1 There is good 
reason to believe that the Assyrians found a way to 
spread water over almost the whole of their territory. 
Either by the system of kandts or subterranean 
acqueducts, which has prevailed in the East from very 
early times , 2 or by an elaborate network of canals, the 
fertilising fluid was conveyed to nearly every part of 
Mesopotamia, which shows by its innumerable mounds 
in regions which are now deserts, how large a popu- 
lation it was made to sustain under the wise manage- 
ment of the great Assyrian monarchs . 3 Huge dams 
seem to have been thrown across the Tigris in various 


1 See vol. i. pp. 2G9-271. 

2 Herodotus indicates some know- 
ledge of the system when he relates 
that Cambyses’ army, in its passage 
across the desert between Syria and 
Egypt, was in part supplied with 
water by means of pipes derived 
from a distant river which conducted 
the fluid into cisterns (iii. 9). Poly- 
bius says that the plan was widely 

VOL. II. 


adopted by the Persians in the .-time 
of their empire (x. 28, § 3). Strabo 
says that the pipes and reservoirs 
(avpiyyes and vdpeia) of Western 
Asia were popularly ascribed to Se- 
miramis (xvi. 1, § 2). 

3 Layard, Nineveh and Us Jic- 
mains, vol. i. p. 314 ; Nineveh and 
Babylon, pp. 241-24G. 
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places, one of which (the Awai) still remains , 4 
seriously impeding the navigation. It is formed of 
large masses of squared stone, united together by 
cramps of iron. Such artificial barriers were in- 
tended, not (as Strabo believed 5 ) for the protection of 
the towns upon the river from a hostile fleet, but to 
raise the level of the stream in order that its water 
might flow off into canals on one bank or the other, 
whence they could be spread by means of minor 
channels over large tracts of territory. The canals 
themselves have in most cases been gradually filled 
up. In one instance, however, owing either to the 
peculiar nature of the soil or to some unexplained 
cause, we are still able to trace the course of an 
Assyrian work of this class, and to observe the 
manner and principles of its construction. 

In the tract of land lying between the lower course 
of the Great Zab river and the Tigris, in which was 
situated the important town of Calah (now Nimrud), 
a tract which is partly alluvial but more generally of 
secondary formation, hard gravel, sandstone, or con- 
glomerate, are the remains of a canal undoubtedly 
Assyrian , 6 which was carried for a distance of more 
than five-and-twenty miles from a point on the Khazr 
or Ghazr Su, a tributary of the Zab, to the south- 


4 Layard, Nineveh and its Remains , 
vol. i. p. 8. In his Nineveh and 
Babylon, Mr. Layard throws some 
doubt upon the real purpose of this 
work, which he inclines to regard as 
the wall of a town, rather than a 
dam for purposes of irrigation (p. 
466). But Captain Jones thinks the 
work was certainly a “ great dam.” 
{Journal of the Asiatic Society , vol. 
xv. p. 343.) 

5 Strab. xvi. 1, § 9. This seems 

to have been the conjecture of the 


Greeks who accompanied Alexander. 
They found the dams impede their 
own ships, and could not see that 
they served any other purpose, since 
the irrigation system had gone to 
ruin as the Persian Empire declined. 
(See Arrian, Exp. Alex. vii. 7.) 

6 The Assyrian inscription found 
by Mr. Layard in the tunnel at Ne- 
goub, of which he copied a portion 
imperfectly before its destruction 
( Nineveh and its Remains , vol. i. 
p. 80), sufficiently proves this. 
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eastern corner of the Nimrud ruins. Originally the 
canal seems to have been derived from the Zab itself, 
the water of which was drawn off, on its northern 
bank, through a short tunnel — the modern Negoub — 
and then conducted along a cutting, first by the side 
of the Zab, and afterwards in a tortuous course across 
the undulating plain, into the ravine formed by the 



Chart of the district about Nimrud, showing the course of the ancient canal and conduit. 


Shor-Derreh torrent. The Zab, when this part of 
the work was constructed, ran deep along its northern 
bank, and sending a portion of its waters 'into the 
tunnel maintained a constant stream in the canal. 
But after a while the river abandoned its north bank 
for the opposite shore ; and, water ceasing to flow 

o 2 
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through the Ncgoub tunnel, it became necessary to 
obtain it in some other way. Accordingly the canal 
was extended northwards, partly by cutting and 
partly by tunnelling, to the G-hazr Su at about two 
miles above its mouth, and a permanent supply was 
thenceforth obtained from that stream . 7 The work 
may have been intended in part to supply Calah 
with mountain water ; 8 but the remains of dams and 
sluices along its course 9 sufficiently show that it was 
a canal for irrigation also. From it water was pro- 
bably derived to fertilise the whole triangle lying 
south of Nimrud between the two streams, a tract 
containing nearly thirty square miles of territory, 
mostly very fertile, and with careful cultivation well 
capable of supporting the almost metropolitan city on 
which it abutted. 

In Assyria it must have been seldom that the 
Babylonian system of irrigation could have been 
found applicable, and the water simply derived from 
the rivers by side cuts, leading it off from the natural 
channel . 10 There is but little of Assyria which is 
flat and alluvial ; the land generally undulates, and 
most of it stands at a considerable height above the 
various streams. The water therefore requires to be 
raised from the level of the rivers to that of the lands 
before it can be spread over them, and for this pur- 
pose hydraulic machinery of one kind or another is 


7 See the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society , vol. xv. pp. 310, 311. 

8 Captain Jones regards this as its 
sole object (Asiatic Society's Journal , 
1. s. c.) ; but Mr. Layard is probably 

right in his view that irrigation was 
at least one purpose which the canal 
was intended to subserve ( Nineveh 
and its Bemains y vol. i. p. 81). 

Several canals for irrigation seem to 


have been made by Sennacherib 
(. Nineveh and Babylon , p. 212). 

9 These are “ ingeniously formed 
from the original rock left standing 
in the centre.” (Jones, ut supra.) 

10 Irrigation of this simple kind is 
applicable to parts of Eastern Assyria, 
between the Tigris and the moun- 
tains. (See Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon , p. 224.) 
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requisite. In cases where the kandt or subterranean 
conduit was employed, the Assyrians probably (like 
the ancient and the modern Persians 11 ) sank wells at 
intervals, and raised the water from them by means 
of a bucket and rope, the latter working over a 
pulley . 12 Where they could obtain a bank of a con- 
venient height overhanging a river, they made use 
of the hand-swipe , 13 and with its aid lifted the water 
into a tank or reservoir, whence they could distribute 
it over their fields. In some instances, it would 
seem, they brought water to the tops of hills by 
means of acqueducts, and then constructing a num- 
ber of small channels, let the fluid trickle down them 
among their trees and crops . 14 They may have 
occasionally, like the modern Arabs , 15 employed the 
labour of an animal to raise the fluid ; but the monu- 
ments do not furnish us with any evidence of their 
use of this method. Neither do we find any trace of 
water-wheels, such as are employed upon the Orontes 
and other swift rivers, whereby a stream can itself be 
made to raise water for the land along its banks . 1 

According to Herodotus, the kinds of grain culti- 
vated in Assyria in his time were wheat, barley, 
sesame, and millet . 2 As these still constitute at the 


11 For the ancient practice, see 
Polyb. 1. s. c. For the modern com- 
pare Malcolm, History of Persia, 
vol. i. p. 14 ; Chesney, Euphrates 
Expedition, vol. ii. p. 657. 

12 See the representation in vol. i. 
p. 499. 

13 See Layard’s Monuments, 2nd 
Series, PL 15, and compare the first 
volume of this work, p. 271. 

14 An instance of this mode of 
irrigation appears on a slab of the 
Lower Empire, part of which is 


represented in vol. i. p. 388. 

15 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. i. pp. 353, 354. 

1 Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, 
p. 400. Abulfeda says that the 
Orontes acquired its name of El Asi, 
“ the rebel,” from its refusal to water 
the lairds unless compelled by water- 
wheels (Tail. Syr. pp. 149, 150, ed. 
Kohler). The wheels upon the 
Rhone below Geneva will be familiar 
to most readers. 

2 Herod, i. 193. 
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present day the principal agricultural products of the 
country , 3 we may conclude that they were in all pro- 
bability the chief spe- 
cies cultivated under 
the Empire. The 
plough used, if we 
may judge by the 

No. I. Assyrian drill-plough (from Lord Aberdeen’s SIVUtIc representation 
Black Stone). _ ? ± , . A , , 

ot it which has come 
down to us , 4 was of a 
rude and primitive 
construction, a con- 
struction, however, 
which will bear com- 
parison with that of 
the implements to this 
day in use through 
modern Turkey and 
Persia . 5 Of other 
agricultural imple- 
ments we have no specimens at all, unless the square 
instrument with a small circle or wheel at each corner, 
which appears on the same monument as the plough, 



No. II. Modern Turkish plough. 



No. III. Modern Arab plough. 


3 Layard, Nineveh and its lie- 
mains , vol. ii. p. 423. 

4 Mr. Layarcl calls this plough 
Babylonian rather than Assyrian (ib. 
p. 422). But the black stone on 
which it is engraved is a monument 
of Ksarhaddon’s. There is a repre- 
sentation of an instrument, which 1 
believe to be a plough, on a cylinder 
(probably Assyrian), figured by M. 

Lajard ( Quite de Mithra, IT. xxxiv. 
No. 15). But the markings are very 
indistinct. The cylinder, however, 
is important in one respect. It shows 
us that the Assyrians ploughed with 


two oxen, which they placed in a 
team, not abreast. 

5 See Fellows’s Asia Minor, p. 
71, and compare his Lycia , p. 174. 
See also 0. Niebuhr's Description de 
V Arable, opp. p. 137. The chief 
point in which the Assyrian plough, 
as above represented, differs from 
the ordinary models, is in the exist- 
ence of an apparatus ( a b ) for drilling 
the seed. It is evident that the bowl 
a was filled with grain, which ran 
down the pipe b , and entered the 
ground immediately after the plough- 
share, at the point c. 
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may be regarded as intended for some farming 
purpose. 

Besides grain, it seems certain that the Assyrians 
cultivated the vine. The vine will grow well in 
many parts of Assyria ; 6 and the monuments repre- 
sent vines, with a great deal of truth, not merely as 
growing in the countries to which the Assyrians 
made their expeditions, but as cultivated along the 
sides of the rivers near Nineveh , 7 and in the gardens 
belonging to the palaces of the kings . 8 In the former 
case they appear to grow without any support, and 
are seen in orchards intermixed with other fruit-trees, 
as pomegranates and figs. In the latter they are 
trained upon tall trees resembling firs, round whose 
stems they twine themselves, and from which their 
rich clusters droop. Sometimes the long lithe boughs 
pass across from tree to tree, forming a canopy under 
which the monarch and his consort sip their wine . 9 

Before concluding this chapter a few remarks will 
be added upon the ordinary private life of the As- 
syrians, so far as the monuments reveal it to us. 
Under this head will be included their dress, their 
food, their houses, furniture, utensils, carriages, &e., 
their various kinds of labour, and the implements of 
labour which were known to them. 

The ordinary dress of the common people in As- 
syria was a mere plain tunic, or shirt, reaching from 
the neck to a little above the knee, with very short 
sleeves, and confined round the waist by a broad belt 


6 See vol. i. p. 274, note 7 . To 
the places there mentioned I may- 

add the vicinity of Bavian, on the 

authority of some MS. notes com- 

municated to me by Mr. Berrington. 


7 Layard, Monuments, 2nd Series, 
Pis. 14, 15, and 17. 

8 See above, vol. i. p. 439. 

9 See the representation given 
above, p. 107. 
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or girdle . 10 Nothing was worn either upon the head or 
upon the feet. The thick hair, carried in large waves 
from the forehead to the back of the head and then 
carefully arranged in three, four, or five rows of stiff 
curls, was regarded as a sufficient protection both from 
sun and rain. No head covering was ever worn, ex- 
cept by soldiers, and by certain officials, as the king, 
priests, and musicians. Sometimes, if the hair was 
very luxuriant, it was confined by a band or fillet, 
which was generally tied behind the back of the 
head. The beard was worn long, and arranged with 
great care, the elaboration being pretty nearly the 
same in the case of the king and of the common 
labourer. Labourers of a rank a little above the 
lowest wore sandals, indulged in a fringed tunic, and 
occasionally in a phillibeg ; while a still higher class 
had the fringed tunic and phillibeg, together with 
the close-fitting trouser and boot worn by soldiers . 11 
These last are frequently eunuchs, who probably be- 
longed to a corps of eunuch labourers in the employ 
of the king. 

Persons of the humbler labouring class wear no 
ornament, neither armlet, bracelet, nor ear-rings. 
Armlets and bracelets mark high rank, and indeed are 
rarely found unless the wearer is either an officer of 
the court, or at any rate a personage of some consi- 
deration. Ear-rings seem to have descended lower. 
They are worn by the attendants on sportsmen, by 
musicians, by cavalry soldiers, and even occasionally 
by foot soldiers. In this last case they are seldom 
more than a simple ring, which may have been of 

10 See, for instance, the fishermen, PI. 17 ; Nineveh and Babylon , pp. 

supra, pp. 147 and 148. 108 and 134. 

11 Layard, Monuments, 2nd Scries, 
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Ornamental belt or girdle 
(Koyunjik). 


bronze or of bone. In other cases the ring mostly 
supports a long pendant . 12 

Men of rank appear to have worn commonly a long 
fringed robe reaching nearly to the feet . 13 The 
sleeves were short, only just covering the shoulder. 
Down to the waist, the dress closely fitted the form, 
resembling, so far, a modern jersey ; below this there 
was a slight expansion, but still the scantiness of the 
robe is very remarkable. It had no folds, and must 
have greatly interfered with the free play of the 
limbs, rendering rapid move- 
ments almost impossible. A 
belt or girdle confined it at 
the waist, which was always 
patterned, sometimes elabo- 
rately. If a sword was carried, as was frequently the 
case, it was suspended, nearly in a horizontal position, 
by a belt over the left shoulder, to 
which it was attached by a ring, or 
rings, in the sheath . 1 There is often 
great elegance in these cross-belts, 
which look as if they were embroid- 
ered with pearls or beads. Fillets, ear-rings, armlets, 
and (in most instances) bracelets were also worn by 
Assyrians of the upper classes. The armlets are 
commonly simple bands, twisted round the arm once 
or twice, and often overlapping at the ends, which are 
plain, not ornamented. The bracelets are of slighter 
construction ; their ends do not meet ; they would 
seem to have been of thin metal, and sufficiently 
elastic to be slipped over the hand on to the wrist. 





Ornamental cross-belt 
(Khorsabad). 


12 For specimens of ear-rings, see 
vol. i. p. 461. 

13 This robe closely resembled the 
under-garment of the monarch. See 


above, p. 105. 

1 Botta, Monument cle Ninive , vol. 
ii. Pis. Ill to 114; Layard, Monu- 
ments, 2nd Series, PI. 32. 
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which they then fitted closely. Generally they were 
quite plain ; but sometimes, like the royal bracelets, 
they bore in their centre a rosette . 2 Sandals, or in 
the later times shoes, completed the ordinary costume 
of the Assyrian “ gentleman.” 



Armlets of Assyrian grandees (Khorsabad). " 


Sometimes both the girdle round the waist, and 
the cross-belt, which was often worn without a sword, 
were deeply fringed, the two fringes falling one over 
the other, and covering the whole body from the 
chest to the knee . 3 Sometimes, but more rarely, the 
long robe was discarded, and the Assyrian of some rank 
wore the short tunic, which was then, however, always 
fringed, and commonly ornamented with a phillibeg . 4 

Certain peculiar head-dresses and peculiar modes 
of arranging the hair deserve special attention from 
their singularity. They belong in general to mu- 
sicians, priests, and other official personages, and 
may perhaps have been badges of office. For in- 
stance, musicians sometimes wear on their heads a 
tall stiff cap shaped like a fish’s tail ;. 5 at other times 
their head-dress is a sort of tiara of feathers . 6 Their 


2 Botta, Pis. 12 and 14. 

3 Ibid. Pis. GO to 66, 110. 

4 Layard, 1. s. c. ; Botta, Pis. 108, 
109, and 111. 

5 See Woodcut, No. I., on the 


next page. Two instances of this re- 
markable cap occur in the British 
Museum sculptures. Both arc from 
Sennacherib’s palace at Koynnjik. 

6 See the illustration on page 155. 
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hair is generally arranged in the ordinary Assyrian 
fashion ; but sometimes it is worn comparatively 



No. III. Cap of the king’s 
cook (Koyunjik). 



short, and terminates in a double row of crisp curls . 7 
Priests have head-dresses shaped like truncated cones . 8 
A cook, in one instance , 9 wears a 
cap not unlike the tiara of the 
monarch, except that it is plain 
and is not surmounted by an apex 
or peak. A harper has the head 
covered with a close-fitting cap, en- 
circled with a row of large beads or 
pearls, from which a lappet depends 
behind, similarly ornamented . 10 A 
colossal figure in a doorway, appa- Curiou ? mod ® of ganging the 

° J .\ 1 1 hair (Koyunjik). 

rentiy a man, though possibly re- 
presenting a god, has the hair arranged in six monstrous 
curls, the lowest three resting upon the shoulder . 11 



7 Botta, vol. i. PI. 67. See above , 
p. 154. 

8 Layard, 2nd Series, Pis. 24 and 
50. 

9 Layard, 1st Series, PI. 30. 

10 This curious head-dress occurs 


on a slab from the palace of Assliur- 
bani-pal at Koyunjik, which is now 
in the British Museum. 

11 Mr. Layard has a representation 
of tills figure, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
PI. 6. 
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Women of the better sort seem to have been 
dressed in sleeved gowns, less scanty than those of 

the men, and either 
striped or else pattern- 
ed and fringed. Out- 
side this they some- 
times wore a short 
cloak of the same pat- 
tern as the gown, open 
in front and falling 
over the arms, which 
it covered nearly to 
the elbows. Their hair 
was either arranged 
over the whole of the 
head in short crisp 
curls, or carried back 
in waves to the ears, 
and then in part twist- 

Kemale seated, in the Irtish ^ ^ ] ong p^ent 

ringlets, in part curled, 
like that of the men, in three or four rows at the back 
of the neck. A girdle was probably worn round the 
waist such as we see in the representations of god- 
desses , 12 while a fringed cross-belt passed diagonally 
across the breast, being carried under the right arm 
and over the left shoulder. The feet seem to have 
been naked, or at best protected by a sandal. The 
head was sometimes encircled with a fillet. 

Women thus appareled are either represented as 
sitting in chairs and drinking from a shallow cup, 
or else as gathering grapes, which, instead of growing 
naturally, hang upon branches that issue from a 



12 Monuments, 1st Series, PI. 05. 
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winged circle. The circle would seem to be emblem- 
atic* of the divine power which bestows the fruits 
of the earth upon man. 



Females gathering grapes. (From some ivory fragments in the British Museum.) 


The lower class of Assyrian women are not repre- 
sented upon the sculptures. We may perhaps pre- 
sume that they did not dress very differently from 
the female captives so frequent on the bas-reliefs, 
whose ordinary costume is a short gown not cover- 
ing the ankles, and an outer garment somewhat 
resembling the chasuble of the king . 13 The head of 
these women is often covered with a hood : where 


u Sec the illustration, supra, p. 91. 
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the hair appears, it usually descends in a single 
long curl. The feet are in every case naked. 

The ornaments worn by women appear to have 
been nearly the same as those assumed by men. 
They consisted principally of ear-rings, necklaces, and 
bracelets. Ear-rings have been found in gold and in 
bronze, some with and some without places for jewels. 
One gold ear-ring still held its adornment of pearls . 14 

Bracelets were some- 
times of glass, and 
were slipped over the 
hand. Necklaces seem 
commonly to have 
been of heads, strung 
together. A necklace 
in the British Museum 
is composed of glass 
beads of a light blue 
colour, square in shape 
and flat, with hori- 
zontal flutings. Glass 
finger-rings have also been found, which were pro- 
bably worn by women. 

We have a very few remains of Assyrian toilet 
articles. A bronze disk, about five inches in diameter, 
with a long handle attached, is thought to have been 
a mirror. In its general shape it resembles both the 
Egyptian and the classical mirrors ; 15 but unlike them 
it is perfectly plain, even the handle being a mere 
flat bar . 16 We have also a few combs. One of these 



14 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 595. 

16 See Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyp- 
tians, 1st Scries, vol. iii. pp. 585, 


586 ; and Smith’s Dictionary of 
Antiquities, ad. voc. Speculum, p. 
1053, 2nd col. 

16 A handle of a mirror found by 
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is of iron, about three and a half inches long, by two 
inches broad in the middle. It is double, like a modern 
small-tooth comb, but does 
not present the feature, 
common in Egypt , 17 of a 



this toilet article in Meso- 
potamia is evidenced by 
the fact, already noticed , 18 
that it was one of the ori- 
ginal hieroglyphs, whence 
the later letters were de- 
rived. Another comb is 
of lapis lazuli, and has 
oiily a single row of teeth. 

The small vases of ala- 
baster or fine clay, and the small glass bottles, which 
have been discovered in tolerable abundance , 19 were 


Metal mirror (British Museum). 



Iron comb. 
(British Museum). 



Fragment of comb in lapis lazuli. 
(British Museum). 


Mr. Layard at Nimrud was slightly 
ornamented (Monuments, 1st Series, 
PI. 96, fig. 11). 

17 Wilkinson, 1st Series, vol. iii. 


p. 380. 

13 Supra, vol. i. p. 82 
19 Supra, vol. i. p. 483. 
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also in all probability intended chiefly for the toilet. 
They would hold the perfumed unguents which the 
Assyrians, like other Orientals , 20 were doubtless in 
the habit of using, and the dyes wherewith they 
sought to increase the beauty of the countenance . 21 

No doubt the luxury of the Assyrian women in 
these and other respects was great and excessive. 
They are not likely to have fallen short of their 
Jewish sisters either in the refinements or in the 
corruptions of civilization. When then we hear of 
“ the tinkling ornaments ” of the Jewish women in 
Isaiah’s time, a their combs, and round tires like the 
moon,” their “ chains and bracelets and mufflers,” 
their “ bonnets, and ornaments of the legs, and head- 
bands, and tablets, and ear-rings,” their “ rings and 
nose-jewels,” their “ changeable suits of apparel, and 
mantles, and wimples, and crisping-pins,” their 
“ glasses, and fine linen, and hoods, and veils,” their 
“ sweet smells, and girdles, and well-set hair, and 
stomachers ,” 1 we may be sure that in Assyria too 
these various refinements, or others similar to them, 
were in use, and consequently that the art of the 
toilet was tolerably well advanced under the second 
great Asiatic Empire. That the monuments contain 
little evidence on the point need not cause any sur- 
prise; since it is the natural consequence of the 


20 As the Persians (Plin. II. N. 
xiii. 1), the Egyptians (Juv. xv. 50), 
the Parthians (Plin. 11 N. xiii. 2), 
the Syrians (Athen. Deipn . xii. 35 ; 
Ilor. Od . ii. 7, L 8), and the Jews 
(EccL ix. 8 ; Luke vii. 46, &c.). 

21 Diod. Sic. ii. 23, § 1. In some 
of the bas-reliefs both the upper and 
the under eyelids are painted black. 
Sec above, vol. i. p. 453, and com- 
pare Layard’s Monuments , 1st Series, 


PI. 92. 

1 Isaiah iii. 18-24. It is not to 
be supposed that the words of the 
original in this passage are through- 
out correctly translated. Indeed the 
margin shows how doubtful many of 
them are. But there is no reason to 
question that they all represent dif- 
ferent articles of the dress or toilet 
of women. 
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spirit of jealous reserve, common to the Oriental 
nations, which makes them rarely either represent 
women in their mimetic art or speak of them in their 
public documents . 2 3 

If various kinds of grain were cultivated in As- 
syria, such as wheat, barley, sesame, and millet , 3 we 
may assume that the food of the inhabitants, like that 
of other agricultural nations, consisted in part of 
bread. Sesame was no doubt used, as it is at the 
present day, principally for making oil ; 4 while wheat, 
barley, and millet were employed for food, and were 
made into cakes or loaves. The grain used, what- 
ever it was, would be ground between two stones , 5 
according to the universal Oriental practice even at 
the present day . 6 It would then be moistened with 
water, kneaded in a dish or bowl, and either rolled 
into thin cakes or pressed by the hand into small 
balls or loaves . 7 Bread and cakes made in this way 
still form the chief food of the Arabs of these parts, 
who retain the habits of antiquity. Wh eaten bread 
is generally eaten by preference ; 8 but the poorer sort 
are compelled to be content with the coarse millet , 9 


2 See above, page 107. 

3 See vol. i. p. 272, note 6 , and 
supra, p. 198. 

4 Niebuhr, Voyage en Arable , p. 
295 ; Layard, Nineveh . and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 423. For the 
ancient practice, compare Herod, i. 
193, and Strab. xvi. 1, § 14. 

5 “ Come down, sit in the dust, O 
virgin daughter of Babylon, sit on 
the ground .... Take the mill- 
stones, and grind meal.” (Is. xlvii. 
1, 2.) 

6 Layard, Nin. and Bab. pp. 
2S5-287 ; Niebuhr, Desorption de 
V Arabie, p. 45, &c. 

7 I doubt whether there is any j 

VOL. II. 


representation of bread in the sculp- 
tures. The circular object on the 
table in the banquet-scene given 
below (p. 214) might represent a 
loaf, but it is more probably a sacred 
emblem. The Arab practice, which 
probably corresponds with the most 
ancient mode of preparing bread, is 
as given in the text. See Layard, 
1. s. c., and compare the article on 
Bread, in Dr. .Smith’s Biblical Dic- 
tionary. 

8 Layard, p. 289. 

9 Niebuhr, Description, &c., p. 45 ; 
Layard, Nineveh and its Remains, 
vol. i. p. 360. . 
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or clurra, flour, which is made into cakes and then 
eaten with milk, butter, oil, or the fat of animals. 

Dates, the principal support of the inhabitants of 
Chaldsea, or Babylonia, both in ancient and in modern 
times , 10 were no doubt also an article of food in As- 
syria, though scarcely to any great extent. The 
date-palm does not bear well above the alluvium, and 
such fruit as it produces in the upper country is very 
little esteemed . 11 Olives were certainly cultivated 
under the Empire , 12 and the oil extracted from them 
was in great request. Honey was abundant, and 
wine plentiful. Sennacherib called his land “ a land 
of corn and wine, a land of bread and vineyards, a 
land of oil olive and of honey ; ” 13 and the products 
here enumerated were probably those which formed 

the chief sustenance of the bulk of 
i "A the people. 

Meat, which is never eaten to 
any great extent in the East , 14 was 
probably beyond the means of most 
persons. Soldiers, however, upon 
an expedition were able to obtain 
this dainty at the expense of others ; 
and accordingly we find that on 
3 — -v ( such occasions they freely indulged 

in it. AYe see them, after their 
Assyrian joints. victories, killing and cutting up 

1. Shoulder. 2. Loin. 1 1 , 

s. Leg. sheep and oxen, and then roast- 



10 See above, vol. i. pp. 134, 135. 

11 Plm. JH. N. xiii. 4. 

12 2 Kings xviii. 32. “ A land 

of oil olive.” When Herodotus de- 
nies the cultivation of the olive in 
his day (i. 193), as also that of the 
fig and the grape, he must refer to the 
low alluvial country, which is more 
properly Babylonia than Assyria. 


13 2 Kings, 1. s. c. 

14 “ On mange peu de viande dans 

les pays chauds, oil on les croit mal- 
saines.” (Niebuhr, p. 46.) “ The 

common Bedouin can rarely get 
meat.” (Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 
289.) 

15 Layard, Monuments, 1st Scries, 
Pis. 75 and 76 ; 2nd Scries, PI. 36. 
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Killing the sheep (Koyunjik). 


/jEi\ 


ing the joints, which are not unlike our own, on the 
embers of a wood fire . 16 In the representations of 
entrenched camps we 
are shown the mode in 
which animals were 
prepared for the royal 
dinner. They were 
placed upon their backs 
on a high table, with 
their heads hanging 
over its edge ; one man 
held them steady in this 
position, while another, 
taking hold of the neck, 
cut the throat a little 
below the chin . 17 The 
blood dripped into a 
bowl or basin placed 
beneath the head on 
the ground. The ani- 
mal was then, no doubt, 
paunched, after which 
it was placed — either 
whole, or in joints — in 
a huge pot or caldron, 
and, a fire being light- 
ed underneath, it was 
boiled to such a point 
as suited the taste of 
the king. While the 
boiling progressed, some portions were perhaps fried 
on the fire below. Mutton appears to have been the 
favourite meat in the camp. At the court there 



Cooking meat in caldron (Koyunjik). 



Frying (Nimrud.) 


16 Monuments, 2nd Series, Pis. 35 and 36. 


Ibid. PI. 36. 
p 2 
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would be a supply of venison, antelope’s flesh, bares, 
partridges, and other game, varied perhaps occasion- 
ally with such delicacies as the flesh of the wild ox 
and the onager. 

Fish must have been an article of food in Assyria, 
or the monuments would not have presented us with 
so many instances of fishermen . 18 Locusts were also 
eaten, and were accounted a delicacy, as is proved 
by their occurrence among the choice dainties of a 
banquet, which the royal attendants are represented 
in one bas-relief as bringing into the palace of the 
king . 19 Fruits, as was natural in so hot a climate, 
were highly prized ; among those of most repute 
were pomegranates, grapes, citrons , 20 and, apparently, 
pine-apples . 21 



There is reason to believe that the Assyrians drank 
wine very freely. The vine was cultivated . ex- 
tensively, in the neighbourhood of Nineveh and else- 
where and though there is no doubt that grapes 
were eaten, both raw and dried, still the main pur- 


18 See above, pp. 146, 147, and 
148. 

19 Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
Pis. 8 and 9 ; Nin. and Bab . p. 338. 
Mr. Layard • notes that “ the locust 
has ever been au article of food in 
the East, and is still sold in the 
markets of many towns in Arabia.” 
He quotes Burckhardt, Notes on the 
Bedouins , p. 269, with respect to 
the way they are prepared. A recent 
traveller, who tasted them fried, ob- 


serves that they are “ like what one 
would suppose fried shrimps,” and 
“ by no means bad.” (See Yule’s 
Mission to the Court of Ava, p. 114.) 

20 Plin. IL N. xii. 3. 

21 The representation is so exact 
that I can scarcely doubt the pine- 
apple being intended. Mr. Layard 
expresses himself on the point with 
some hesitation. (Nin. and Bab . 
p. 338.) 

1 Supra, p. 199. 
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pose of the vineyards was unquestionably the pro- 
duction of wine. Assyria was “ a land of corn and 
wine/’ emphatically and before all else . 2 Great 
banquets seem to have been frequent at the court , 3 
as at the courts of Babylon and Persia , 4 * in which 
drinking was practised on a large scale. The Nine- 
vites generally are reproached as drunkards by 
Nahum . 6 * In the banquet-scenes of the sculptures, 
it is drinking and not eating that is represented. 
Attendants dip the wine-cups into a huge bowl or 
vase, which stands on the ground and reaches as 
high as a man’s chest , 6 and carry them full of liquor 
to the guests, who straightway fall to a carouse. 

The arrangement of the banquets is curious. The 
guests, who are in one instance some forty or fifty in 
number , 1 instead of being received at a common 
table, are divided into messes of four, who sit to- 
gether, two and two, facing each other, each mess 
having its own table and its own attendant. The 
guests are all clothed in the long tasseled gown, over 
which they wear the deeply fringed belt and cross- 
belt. They have sandals on their feet, and on their 
arms armlets and bracelets. They sit on high stools, 
from which their legs dangle ; but in no case have 
they footstools, which would apparently have been 
a great convenience. Most of the guests are bearded 
men, but intermixed with them were a few eunuchs . 8 


2 2 Kings xviii. 32. 

3 Diod. Sic. ii. 20 ; Botta, Monu- 
ment, Pis. 51 to 67, and 107 to 114. 

4 Dan. v. 1 ; Esther i. 3 ; Herod, 
ix. 110. 

5 Nahum i. 10. “ While they 

are drunken as drunkards, they shall 
Be devoured, as stubble fully dry.” . 

6 This vase is represented, vol. i. ; 
p. 481. 


1 Forty guests were still to be 

traced at the time of M. Botta’s dis- 

coveries, while many slabs were even 

then so injured that their subject 
could not be made out. Along the 

line of wall occupied by the banquet- 

ing-scene, there was ample room for 

twenty more guests. 

8 In M. Flandin’s drawings this 
does not appear; but M. Botta is 
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Drinking scene (Khorsabad). 


Every guest holds in his right hand a wine-cup of a 
most elegant shape, the lower part modelled into the 
form of a lion’s head, from which the cup 
itself rises in a graceful curve. They all 
raise their cups to a level with their heads, 
and look as if they were either pledging 
each other, or else one and all drinking 
the same toast. Both the stools and the 
tables are handsome, and tastefully though 
not very richly ornamented. Each table 
Ornamental wine- is overspread with a table-cloth, which 

cup (Khorsabad). . . , , . , . , , 

hangs down on either side opposite the 
guests, but does not cover the ends of the table, 
which are thus fully exposed to view. In their 
general make the tables exactly resemble that used 
in a banquet-scene by a king of a later date , 9 but 



confident that it was so in the sculp- I p. 131.) 

tures themselves. ( Monument , vol. v. | 9 Sec the representation, p. 107. 
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their ornamentation is much less elaborate. On each 
of them appears to have been placed the enigmatical 
article of which mention has been already made as 
a strange object generally accompanying the king . 10 
Alongside of it we see in most instances a sort of 
rude crescent . 11 These objects have probably, both 
of them, a sacred import, the crescent being the 
emblem of Sin, the Moon-God , 12 while the nameless 
article had some unknown religious use or meaning. 

In the great banqueting scene at Khorsabad from 
which the above description is chiefly taken, it is 
shown that the Assyrians, like the Egyptians and 
the Greeks in the heroic times , 13 had the entertain- 
ment of music at their grand feasts and drinking 
bouts. At one end of the long series of figures 
representing guests and attendants was a band of 
performers, at least three in number., two of whom 
certainly played upon the lyre . 14 The lyres were 
ten-stringed, of a square shape, and hung round the 
player’s neck by a string or riband. 

The Assyrians also resembled the Greeks and 
Romans 15 in introducing flowers into their feasts. 
We have no evidence that they wore garlands, or 
crowned themselves with chaplets of flowers, or 
scattered roses over their rooms, but still they 


10 Supra, p. 109. 

11 M. Botta speaks as if the objects 
bad been different on the different 
tables ( Monument , 1. s. c.) ; but 
M. Flandin’s drawings show scarcely 
any variety. The condition of the 
slabs was very bad, and the objects 
on the tables could scarcely ever be 
distinctly made out. 

12 See vol. i. p, 157, and infra, 
p. 249. 

13 For the Egyptian practice, see 
Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians, 1st 


Series, vol. ii. p. 222 ; for that of 
the Greeks, compare Horn. Od. i. 150- 
J 55 ; Athen. Deipn. xiv. 6. &c. 

14 One of these has been already 
represented, supra, p. 154. The 
figure of the third musician was so 
much injured that his instrument 
could not be made out. There was 
room for two or three more per- 
formers. (Botta, PL 67.) 

15 Athen. Deipn. xv. 10; Hor. 
Od. iii. 19, 1. 22 ; i. 37, 1. 15 ; Ov. 
Fast. v. 337, &c. 
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appreciated the delightful adornment which flowers 
furnish. In the long train of attendants represented 


at Koyunjik as bringing the 
materials of a banquet into 
the palace of the king, a 
considerable number bear 
vases of flowers. These were 
probably placed on stands, 
like those which are often 
seen supporting jars , 16 and 
dispersed about the apart- 
ment in which the feast 
was held, but not put upon 
the tables. 



We have no knowledge 
of the ordinary houses of 
the Assyrians other than 
that which we derive from 
the single representation 
which the sculptures furnish 
of a village certainly Assy- 


Attendant biinging flowers to a 
banquet ^Koyunjik). 


rian . 17 It appears from this specimen that the houses 
were small, isolated from one another, and either flat- 
roofed or else covered in with a dome or a high cone. 
They had no windows, but must have been lighted 
from the top, where, in some of the roofs, an aperture 
is discernible. The doorway was generally placed 
towards one end of the house ; it was sometimes 
arched, but more often square-headed. 

The doors in Assyrian houses were either single, 
as commonly with ourselves, or folding ( fores or 


15 See vol. i. pp. -ISO and 490. 

17 See vol. i. p. 403, where this village is represented. 
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valvce ), as with the Greeks and Romans, and with 
the modern French and Italians. Folding doors 
were the most common in palaces . 1 They were not 
hnng npon hinges, like modern doors, but, like those 
of the classical nations , 2 turned upon pivots. At 
Kliorsabad the pavement slabs in the doorways 
showed everywhere the holes in which these pivots 
had worked, while in no instance did the wall at the 
side present any trace of the insertion of a hinge . 3 
Hinges, however, in the proper sense of the term, 
were not unknown to the Assyrians ; for two massive 
bronze sockets found at Nimrud, which weighed more 
than six pounds each and had a 
diameter of about five inches , 4 must 
have been designed to receive the 
hinges of a door or e;ate, buns; 

c 1 Socket of hinge (Nimrud). 

exactly as gates are now hung among 
ourselves. The folding doors were fastened by bolts, 
which were shot into the pavement at the point where 
the two doors met ; but in the case of single doors 
a lock seems to have been used, which was placed 
about four feet from the ground, and projected from 
the door itself, so that a recess had to be made in the 
wall behind the door, to receive the lock when the 
door stood open . 5 The bolt of the lock was of an 
oblong square shape, and was shot into the wall against 
which the door closed . 6 

The ordinary character of Assyrian furniture did 
not greatly differ from the furniture of modern times. 
That of the poorer classes was for the most part 



1 See Cotta, Monument de Ninive , 
vols. i. and ii. passim. 

2 Diet, of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities , ad. voc. Cardo. 

3 Cotta, vol. v. p. 45. 


4 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 163. 

5 Cotta, Monument, vol. ii. PI. 
136 ; and vol. v. p. 48. 

6 Ibid. vol. ii. PI. 123. 
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extremely plain, consisting probably of such tables, 
couches, and low stools as we see in the repre- 
sentations, which are so frequent, of the interiors 
of soldiers’ tents . 7 In these the tables are generally 
of the cross-legged kind ; the couches follow the 
pattern given in the first volume of this work , 8 

except that the legs do not 
end in pine-shaped orna- 
ments ; and the stools are 
either square blocks or merely 
cut en chevron . 9 There are no 
chairs. The low stools evi- 
J dently form the ordinary seats 

of the people, on which they sit to converse or to rest 
themselves. The couches seem to have been the 
beds whereon the soldiers slept, and it may be 

doubted if the Assyrians knew 
of any other. In the case of 
the monarch we have seen 
that the bedding consisted of 
a mattrass, a large round pil- 
low or cushion, and a cover- 
let ; 10 but in these simple 
couches of the poor we ob- 
serve only a mattrass, the 
upper part of which is slightly 
raised and fitted into the cur- 

Making the bed (Koyunjik). ,. , , 

vature ot the arm, so as to 
make a substitute for a pillow. Perhaps, however, 
the day-labourer may have enjoyed on a couch of 





7 Supra, p. 73. Further examples 
will be found in Mr. bayard’s Monu- 

ments^ 1st Series, PL 77 ; 2nd Series, 

Pis. 24, 36, and 50 ; and in M. 

Botta’s Monument , PL 146. 


8 Page 489. 

9 See the footstool, No. I., on the 
same page. 

10 Supra, p. 108. 
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this simple character slumbers sounder aud more 
refreshing than Sardanapalus amid his comparative 
luxury. 

The household utensils seen in combination with 
these simnle articles of furniture are few and some- 
what rudely shaped. A jug with a long neck, an 
angular handle, and 
a pointed bottom is 
common : it usually 
hangs from a nail 
or hook inserted 
into the tent-pole. 

Vases and howls of 
a simple form oc- 
cur, but are less fre- 
quent. The men 
are seen with knives 
in their hands, and 
appear sometimes to 
be preparing food 
for their meals ; 11 
but the form of the 
knife is marked very indistinctly. Some of the 
household articles represented have a strange and 
unusual appearance. One is a sort of short ladder, 
but with semicircular projections at the bottom, the 
use of which is not apparent; another may be a 
board at which some game was played ; 12 while a 
third is quite inexplicable. 

From actual discoveries of the utensils themselves, 
we know that the Assyrians used dishes of stone, 



Domestic utensils. 

1. Vase. 2. Jug. 3. Bowl. 4 and 5. Unknown 
implements. 6. Board for playing a game. (?) 


11 Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, 
PL 77 : 2nd Series, Pis. 24 and 36. 

12 Compare the Egyptian boards, 


as represented in the author’s He- 
rodotus , vol. ii. pp. 276, 277, 2nd 
ed. 
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alabaster, and bronze. They had also bronze cups, 
bowls, and plates, often elaborately patterned . 13 The 
dishes were commonly made with a handle at the 
side, either fixed or moveable, by which, when not 
in use, they could be carried or hung on pegs. 



Caldrons of bronze were also common : they varied 
from five feet to eighteen inches in height, and from 
two feet and a half to six feet in diameter . 14 Jugs, 
funnels, ladles, and jars have been found in 
the same metal ; one of the funnels is shaped 
nearly like a modern wine-strainer . 15 

The Assyrians made use of bronze bells 
with iron tongues , 1 and, to render the sound 
of these more pleasing, they increased the 
proportion of the tin to the copper, raising 
it from ten to fourteen per cent. The bells 
were always of small size, never (so far as 
appears) exceeding three and a quarter 
inches in height, and two and a quarter 
inches in diameter. It is uncertain whe- 
ther they were used, as modern bells, to 
summon attendants, or only attached, as we see 
them on the sculptures , 2 to the collars and headstalls 
of horses. 

Some houses, but probably not very many, had 



Bronze ladle 
(Nimrud). 


13 See above, vol. i. p. 457. 

14 Bayard, Nineveh and Babylon , 

pp. 177-180. 15 Ibid. p. 181. 


1 Ibid. p. 177. Compare also pp. 
191 and G71. 

2 Supra, pp. 14 and 15. 
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gardens attached to them. The Assyrian taste in 
gardening was like that of the French. Trees of a 
similar character, or tall trees alternating with short 
ones, were planted in straight rows at an equal dis- 
tance from one another, while straight paths and 
walks, meeting each other at right angles, traversed 
the grounds . 3 Water was abundantly supplied by 
means of canals drawn off from a neighbouring river, 
or was brought by an acqueduct from a distance . 4 A 
national taste of a peculiar kind, artificial and extra- 
vagant to a degree, caused the Assyrians to add to 
the cultivation of the natural ground the monstrous 
invention of “ Hanging Gardens : ” an invention 
introduced into Babylonia at a comparatively late 
date, but known in Assyria as early as the time of 
Sennacherib . 5 A u hanging garden ” was 
sometimes combined with an acqueduct, the 
banks of the stream which the acqueduct 
bore being planted with trees of different 
kinds . 6 At other times it occupied the roof 
of a building, probably raised for the pur- 
pose, and was supported upon a number of 
pillars. 

The employments of the Assyrians which 
receive some illustration from the monu- 
ments, are, besides war' and hunting, — 
subjects already discussed at length, — H (iSyunjfk) d . en 
chiefly building,, boating, and agriculture. 

Of agricultural labourers, there occur two or three 
only, introduced by the artist into a slab of Sen- 
nacherib’s, which represents the transport of a winged 



3 See the representation of a gar- 
den in vol. i. of this work, p. 288. 

4 Compare vol. i. p. 388. 


5 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
pp. 232, 233. 

6 See vol. i. 1. s. c. 
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bull . 7 They are dressed in the ordinary short tunic 
and belt, and are employed in drawing water from a 
river by the help of hand-swipes for the purpose of 
irrigating their lands . 8 Boatmen are far more 
common. They are seen employed in the con- 
veyance of masses of stone , 9 and of other materials 
for building , 10 ferrying men and horses across a 
river , 11 guiding their boat while a fisherman plies 
his craft from it , 12 assisting soldiers to pursue the 
enemy , 13 and the like. They wear the short tunic 
and belt, and sometimes have their hair encircled 
with a fillet. Of labourers, employed in work con- 
nected with building, the examples are numerous. 



Assyrians drawing a hand-cart. (Koyunjik.) 


In the long series of slabs representing the con- 
struction of some of Sennacherib’s great works , 14 
although the bulk of those employed as labourers 
appear to be foreign captives, there are a certain 
number of the duties — duties less purely mechanical 
than the others — which are devolved on Assyrians. 


7 Layarcl, Monuments, 2nd Series, 

PI. 15. 

8 A representation of a labourer 
thus employed, taken from the slab 
in question, has been already given, 
vol. i. p. 271. 

9 Sec vol. i. p. 421. 


10 Layard, Monuments, 2nd Scries, 
PI. 12. 

11 Layard, Nin. and Bab. p. 232. 

12 Ibid. p. 231. 

13 Layard, Monuments, 2nd Series, 
PI. 27. 

14 Ibid. Pis. 10 to 17. 
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Assyrians load the hand-carts and sometimes even 
draw them, convey the implements — pickaxes, saws, 
shovels, hatchets, beams, forks, coils of ropes — place 
the rollers, arrange the lever and work it, keep the 
carved masses of stone steady as they are moved 
along to their proper places, urge on the gangs of 
forced labourers with sticks, and finally direct the 
whole of the proceedings by signals which they give 
with their voice or with a long horn. Thus, however 
ample the command of naked human strength enjoyed 
by the Assyrian king, who had always at his absolute 
disposal the labour of many thousand captives, still 
there was in every great work much which could 
only be intrusted to Assyrians, who appear to have 
been employed largely in the grand constructions of 
their monarchs. 

The implements of labour have a considerable re- 
semblance to those in present use among ourselves. 
The saws were two- 
handed ; but as the 
handle was in the 
same line with the 
blade, instead of be- 
ing set at right 
angles to it, they 
must have been 
somewhat awkward 
to use. The shovels 
were heart-shaped, 

like those which Sir 0. Fellows noticed in Asia Minor. 15 
The pickaxes had a single, instead of a double, head ; 
while the hatchets were double-headed, though here 
probably the second head was a mere knob intended 




Assyrian implements. (From the Monuments.) 


13 Journal written during an Excursion in Asia Minor, p. 72. 
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to increase the force of the blow. The hand-carts 
were small and of very simple construction : they 
were made open in front and behind, but had a 
slight framework at the sides. They had . a pole, 
rising a little in front, and were generally drawn by 
two men. The wheels were commonly four-spoked. 
When the load had been placed on the cart it seems 
to have been in general secured by two bands or 
ropes which were passed over it diagonally so as to 
cross each other at the top. 

Carts drawn by animals were no doubt used in the 
country ; but they are not found except in the scenes 
representing the triumphant returns of armies, where 
it is more probable that the vehicles are foreign than 
Assyrian. They have poles — not shafts — and are 
drawn by two animals, either oxen, mules, or asses. 
The wheels have generally a large number of spokes — 
sometimes as many as eleven. Representations of 
these carts will be found in the first volume . 16 

The Assyrians appear to have made occasional 


use of covered 


can-] ages. 


Several vehicles of this 
kind are represent- 
ed on an obelisk in 
the British Museum. 
They have a high 
and clumsy body, 
which shews no win- - 
dow, and is placed 
on four dispropor- 
tionately low wheels, 
which raise it only 
about a foot from the ground. In front of this body 
is a small driving-place, enclosed in trellis-work, inside 



Assyrian close carriage or litter. (From an obelisk 
in the British Museum.) 


16 Pp. 292 and 304. 
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which the coachman stands to drive. Each of these 
vehicles is drawn by two horses. It is probable that 
they were used to convey the ladies of the court ; and 
they were therefore carefully closed in order that no 
curious glance of passers-by might rest upon the 
charming inmates. The carpentum, in which the 
Roman matrons rode at the great public festivals, 
was similarly closed, both in front and behind, as is 
evident from the representations which we have of 
it on medals and tombs. 

Except in the case of these covered vehicles, and 
of the chariots used in war and hunting, horses (as 
already observed 1 ) were not employed for draught. 
The Assyrians appear to have regarded them as too 
noble for this purpose, unless where the monarch 
and those near to him were concerned, for whose 
needs nothing was too precious. On the military 
expeditions the horses were carefully fed and tended. 
Portable mangers were taken with the army for their 
convenience ; and their food, which was probably 
barley, was brought 
to them by grooms 
in sieves or shallow 
boxes, whence no 
doubt it was trans- 
ferred to the man- 
gers. They appear 

to have been allowed Groom feeding horses (Ivoyunjik). 

to go loose in the 

camp, without being either hobbled or picketed . 2 
Care was taken to keep their coats clean and glossy 


' Supra, vol. i. p. 291, note 7 . I Series, PI. 03; 2nd Series, Pis. 24 
2 See Layard, Monuments, 1st J and 36. 

VOL. II. 
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by the use of the currycomb, which was probably 
of iron . 3 


Groom curry combing a horse. 



Halters of two kinds were employed. Sometimes 
they consisted of a mere simple noose which was 
placed in the horse’s mouth, and then drawn tight 
round the chin . 4 More often (as in the above wood- 
cut) the rope was attached to a headstall, not unlike 
that of an ordinary bridle, but simpler, and probably 
of a cheaper material. Leading reins, fastened to 
the bit of an ordinary bridle, were also common . 5 

Such are the principal points connected with the 
peaceful customs of the Assyrians, on which the 
monuments recently discovered throw a tolerable 
amount of light. Much still remains in obscurity. 
It is not possible as yet, without drawing largely on 
the imagination, to portray in any completeness the 
private life even of the Assyrian nobles, much less 
that of the common people. All that can be done is 


3 No currycomb has been found ; 

lint an iron comb, brought from Ivo- 

yunjik, is now in the British Mu- 
seum. (Sec above, p. 207.) 


4 Layard, Monuments, 2nd Series, 
FIs. 7 and 47. 

5 Ibid. FIs. 19, 24, 29, &c. 
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to gather up the fragments which time has spared ; 
to arrange them in something like order, and present 
them faithfully to the general reader, who it is hoped 
will feel a certain degree of interest in them sever- 
ally, as matters of archeology, and who will probably 
further find that he obtains from them in combination 
a fair notion of the general character and condition 
of the race, of its mingled barbarism and civilization, 
knowledge and ignorance, art and rudeness, luxury 
and simplicity of habits. The novelist and even the 
essayist may commendably eke out the scantiness of 
facts by a free indulgence in the wide field of sup- 
position and conjecture ; but the historian is not 
entitled to stray into this enchanted ground. He 
must be content to remain within the tame and 
narrow circle of established feet. Where his materials 
are abundant he is entitled to draw graphic sketches 
of the general condition of a people ; but where they 
are scanty, as in the present instance, he must be 
content to forego such pleasant pictures, in wlijch the 
colouring and the filling up would necessarily be 
derived, not from authentic data, but from his own 
fancy. 


Q. 2 
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RELIGION. 


“ The graven image, and the molten image.” — Nahum i. 14. 


The religion of the Assyrians so nearly resembled, 
at least in its external aspect, in which alone we can 
contemplate it — the religion of the primitive Chal- 
daeans, that it will he unnecessary, after the full 
treatment which that subject received in the first 
volume of this work , 1 to do much more than notice 
in the present place certain peculiarities by which it 
would appear that the cult of Assyria was distin- 
guished from that of the neighbouring and closely 
connected country. With the exception that the first 
god in the Babylonian Pantheon was replaced by a 
distinct and thoroughly national deity in the Pan- 
theon of Assyria, and that certain deities whose posi- 
tion was prominent in the one occupied a subordi- 
nate position in the other, the two religious systems 
may be pronounced, not similar merely, but identical. 
Each of them, without any real monotheism , 2 com- 
mences with the same pre-eminence of a single deity, 
which is followed by the same groupings of actually 


1 See vol. i. ch. vii. pp. 138-188. 

2 Though ll or I'm in OhakUea, 
and Asskur in Assyria, were respec- 
tively chief gods, they were in no 
sense sole gods. Not only are the 


other deities viewed as really dis- 
tinct beings, but they are in many 
cases self-originated, and always su- 
preme in their several spheres. 
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the same divinities ; 3 and, after that, by a multitudi- 
nous polytheism, which is chiefly of a local character. 
Each country, so far as we can see, has nearly the 
same worship — temples, altars, and ceremonies of the 
same type — the same religious emblems — the same 
ideas. The only difference here is, that in Assyria 
ampler evidence exists of what was material in the 
religious system, more abundant representations of 
the objects and modes of worship ; so that it will be 
possible to give, by means of illustrations, a more 
graphic portraiture of the externals of the religion 
of the Assyrians than the scantiness of the remains 
permitted in the case of the primitive Chaldseans. 

At the head of the Assyrian Pantheon stood the 
“ great god,” Asshur. His usual titles are “ the 
great Lord,” “ the King of all the Gods,” “ he who 
rules supreme over the Gods .” 4 Sometimes lie is 
called “ the Father of the Gods,” though that is a 
title which is more properly assigned to Belus . 5 His 
place is always first in invocations. He is regarded 
throughout all the Assyrian inscriptions as the 
special tutelary deity both of the kings and of the 
country. He places the monarchs upon their throne, 
firmly establishes them in the government, lengthens 
the years of their reigns, preserves their power, pro- 
tects their forts and armies, makes their name cele- 
brated, and the like. To him they look to give them 
victory over their enemies, to grant them all the wishes 
of their heart, and to allow them to be succeeded on 
their thrones by their sons, and their sons’ sons, to a 
remote posterity. Their usual phrase when speaking 
of him is “ Asshur, my lord.” They represent them- 


3 See vol. i. p. 141. 

4 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay in 


the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 482, 
2nd edition. 5 Ibid. pp. 491, 492. 
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selves as passing their lives in his service. It is to 
spread his worship that they carry on their wars. 
They fight, ravage, destroy in his name. Finally, 
when they subdue a country, they are careful to “ set 
up the emblems of Asshur,” and teach the people 
his laws and his worship. 

The tutelage of Asshur over Assyria is strongly 
marked by the identity of his name with that of the 
country, which in the original is complete . 6 It is 
also indicated bv the curious fact that, unlike the 
other gods, Asshur had no notorious temple or shrine 
in any particular city of Assyria, a sign that his 
worship was spread equally throughout the whole 
land, and not to any extent localised. As the 
national deity, he had indeed given name to the 
original capital ; 7 but even at Asshur ( Kileh-Sher - 
ghat) it may be doubted whether there was any build- 
ing which was specially his . 8 Under these circum- 
stances it is a reasonable conjecture 9 that all the 
shrines throughout Assyria were open to his worship, 
to whatever minor god they might happen to be 
dedicated. 

In the inscriptions the Assyrians are constantly 
described as “the servants of Asshur,” and their 
enemies as “ the enemies of Asshur.” The Assyrian 
religion is “ the worship of Asshur.” No similar 
phrases are used with respect to any of the other 
gods of the Pantheon. 


6 The gocl, the country, the town 
Asshur, and “ an Assyrian,” are all 
represented by the same term, which 
is written both Ashur and As-shur\ 
The “ determinative” prefixed to the 
term (see voh i. pp. 339, 340) tells 
us which meaning is intended. 

7 See voh i. p. 254. 


8 Sir II. llawlinson, in the author’s 
Herodotus (vol. i. p. 483), inclines 
to allow that the great fane at Kileh- 
Sherghat was a temple of Asshur; 
but the deity whose name appears 
upon the bricks is entitled Ashit . 

9 Sir II. Ihawlinson, 1. s. c. 
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We can scarcely doubt that originally the god 
Asshur was the great progenitor of the race, Asshur, 
the son of Shem , 10 deified. It was not long, how- 
ever, before this notion was lost, and Asshur came 
to be viewed simply as a celestial being — the first 
and highest of all the divine agents who ruled over 
heaven and earth. It is indicative of the (com- 
paratively speaking) elevated character of Assyrian 
polytheism that this exalted and awful deity con- 
tinued from first to last the main object of worship, 
and was not superseded in the thoughts of men by 
the lower and more intelligible divinities, such as 
Shamas and Sin, the Sun and Moon, Nergal the God 
of War, Nin the God of Hunting, or Iva, the wielder 
of the thunderbolt . 1 

The favourite emblem under which the Assyrians 
appear to have represented Asshur in their works of 
art was the winged circle or globe, from which a 
figure in a homed cap is frequently seen to issue, 
sometimes simply holding a bow (Fig. I.), sometimes 
shooting his arrows against the Assyrians’ enemies. 
(Fig. II.) This emblem has been variously ex- 
plained ; 2 but the most probable conjecture would 
seem to be that the circle typifies eternity, while the 


10 Gen. x. 22. 

1 In the worship of Egypt we may 
trace such a gradual descent and 
deterioration, from Amun, the hidden 
god, to Phtha, the demiurgus, thence 
to Ila, the Sun-God, from him to 
Isis and Osiris, deities of the third 
order, and finally to Apis and Sera- 
pis, mere daemons. 

2 M. Lajard is of opinion that the 
foundation of the winged circle is a 
hird, which he pronounces to he a 
dove, and fo typify the Assyrian 


Venus. To this lie supposes were 
afterwards added the circle as an 
emblem of eternity, and the human 
figure, which he regards as an image 
of Baal or Bel. In confirmation of 
his view that the symbol mainly 
grew out of a bird, he adduces the 
subjoined form which appears upon 
a cylinder. 
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wings express omnipresence, and the human figure 
symbolises wisdom or intelligence. The emblem 
appears under many varieties. Sometimes the figure 
which issues from it has no bow, and is represented 
as simply extending the right hand (Fig. III.) ; 


Fig. 11. Fig. I. 



Fig. IV . 



Emblems of Asshur (after Lajard). 


occasionally both hands are extended, and the left 
holds a ring or chaplet (Fig. IV.) In one instance 
we see a very remarkable variation : for the com- 
plete human figure is substituted a mere pair of 
hands, which seem to come from behind the winged 
disk, the right open and exhibiting the palm, the 
left closed and holding a bow . 3 In a large number 
of cases all sign of a person is dispensed with , 4 the 


3 See the woodcut on the next 

page. This emblem is taken from 
a mutilated obelisk found at Ko~ 
yunjik. 


4 See Layard’s Monuments of Nine- 
veh, 1st Series, Pis. G, 39, and 53 ; 
2nd Series, Pis. 4 and 69 ; and com- 
pare above, vol. i. p. 493. 
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winged circle appearing alone, with the disk either 
plain or ornamented. On the other hand, there are 
one or two instances where the em- 
blem exhibits three human heads 
instead of one — the central figure 
having on either side of it a 
head, which seems to rest upon cyll; 

the feathers of the wing . 5 of Sennacherib.) 

It is the opinion of some critics, based upon this 
form of the emblem, that the supreme deity of the 
Assyrians, whom the winged circle seems always to 
represent, was in reality a triune god . 6 Now certainly 
the triple human form is very remarkable, and lends 
a colour to this conjecture ; but, as there is absolutely 
nothing, either in the statements of ancient writers, 
or in the Assyrian inscriptions, so far as they have 
been deciphered, to confirm the supposition, it can 
hardly be accepted as the true explanation of the 
phenomenon. The doctrine of the Trinity, scarcely 
apprehended with any distinctness even by the 
ancient Jews, does not appear to have been one 
of those which primeval revelation made known 
throughout the heathen world. It is a fanciful 


5 See the Cylinder of Sennacherib 
(supra, vol. i. p. 475) ; and compare 
a cylinder engraved in M. Lajard’s 

Culte de Mithra, PI. xxxii., No. 3. 



6 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 160 ; Lajard, Quite de Mithra , 
Explication des planches, p. 2. 
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mysticism which finds a Trinity in the Eicton, Cneph, 
and Phtha of the Egyptians, the Oromasdes, Mithras, 
and Arimanius of the' Persians, and the Monas, 
Logos, and Psyche of Pythagoras and Plato . 7 There 
are abundant Triads in ancient mythology, but no 
real Trinity. The case of Asshur is, however, one 
of simple unity. He is not even included in any 
Triad. It is possible, however, that the triple figure 
shows him to us in temporary combination with two 
other gods, who may be exceptionally represented in 
this way rather than by their usual emblems. Or 
the three heads may be merely an exaggeration of 
that principle of repetition which gives rise so often 
to a double representation of a king or a god , 8 and 
which is seen at Bavian in the threefold repetition of 
another sacred emblem, the horned cap. 

It is observable that in the sculptures the winged 
circle is seldom found except in immediate connection 
with the monarch . 9 The Great King wears it em- 
broidered upon his robes , 10 carries it engraved upon 
his cylinder , 11 represents it above his head in the 
rock-tablets on which he carves his image , 12 stands 
or kneels in adoration before it , 13 fights under its 


7 So Cudworth ( Intellectual Sys- 
tem of the Universe , cli. iv. § 16, et 
seq.) and others. Mosheim, in his 
Latin translation of Cudwortli’s great 
work, ably combats his views on 
this subject. 

8 Layard, Monuments , Pis. 6, 25, 
39, &c. 

9 The occurrence of the emblem 
of Asshur without the king in the 
ivory representing women gathering 

grapes (supra, p. 205) is remarkable. 

Probably the ivory formed part of 

the ornamentation of a royal throne 

or cabinet. There are cylinders, 


however, apparently not royal, on 
which the emblem occurs. (Cullimorc, 
Nos. 145, 154, 155, 158, 160, 162; 
Lajard, Pis. xiii. 2 ; xvi. 2 ; xvii. 5, 
8, &c.) 

10 Layard, Monuments , 1st Scries, 
PL 6 ; supra, vol. i. p. 493. 

11 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 160 ; supra, vol. i. p. 475. 

12 As at the Nalir-cl-Kelb (Lajard, 
Quite de Ali thru, PL i. No. 39) ; 
at Bavian (Layard, Nineveh dnd 
Babylon , p. 211), Ac. 

13 Layard, Monuments, 1st Scries, 
Pis. 6, 25, and 39. 
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THE SACKED TREE. 


shadow , 14 under its protection returns victorious , 15 
places it conspicuously in the scenes where he him- 
self is represented on his obelisks . 16 And in these 
various representations he makes the emblem in a 
great measure conform to the circumstances in which 
he himself is engaged at the time. Where he is fight- 
ing, Asshur too has his arrow on the string, and 
points it against the king’s adversaries. Where he is 
returning from victory, with the disused bow in the 
left hand and the right hand outstretched and ele- 
vated, Asshur takes the same attitude. In peaceful 
scenes the bow disappears altogether. If the king 
worships, the god holds out his hand to aid ; if he 
is engaged in secular acts, the divine presence is 
thought to be sufficiently marked by the circle and 
the wings without the human figure. 

An emblem found in such frequent connection with 
the symbol of Asshur as to warrant the belief that 
it was attached in a special way to his worship, is the 



Simplest forms of the Sacred Tree (Nimrud). 


14 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 

PI. IB. 

15 Ibid. PI. 21. 


16 Ibid. PI. 53. Compare the re- 
presentation (supra, p. 238) which 
heads another royal obelisk. 
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sacred or symbolical tree. Like the winged circle, 
this emblem has various forms. The simplest con- 
sists of a short pillar springing from a single pair of 
rams’ horns, and surmounted by a capital composed 
of two pairs of rams’ horns separated by one, two, or 
three horizontal bands ; above which there is, first, 
a scroll resembling that which commonly surmounts 
the winged circle, and then a flower, very much like 
the “ honeysuckle ornament ” of the Greeks . 1 More 

advanced specimens show the 
pillar elongated, with a capital 
in the middle in addition to the 
capital at the top, while the 
blossom above the upper capital, 
and generally the stem likewise, 
throw out a number of similar 
smaller blossoms, which are 
sometimes replaced by fir-cones 
or pomegranates. Where the 
tree is most elaborately por- 
trayed, we see besides the stem 
and the blossoms, a complicated 
network of branches, which after 
interlacing with one another 
form a sort of arch surrounding 
the tree itself as with a frame - 
It is a subject of curious spe- 
culation, whether this sacred tree does not stand con- 
nected with the Aslierah of the Phoenicians, which was 



1 This resemblance, which Mr. 
Layard notes ( Nineveh and its He - 
mains, vol. ii. p. 294) is certainly 
very curious ; but it does not tell us 
anything of the origin or meaning 
of the symbol. The Greeks probably 
adopted the ornament as elegant, 


without caring to understand it. I 
suspect that the so-called “flower” 
was in reality u, representation of the 
head of a palm-tree, with the form 
of which, as portrayed on the earliest 
sculptures (Layard, Monuments, PI. 
53), it nearly agrees. 
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certainly not a “grove,” in tlie sense in which we 
commonly understand the word. The AshSrah, which 
the Jews adopted from the idolatrous nations with 
whom they came in contact, was an artificial structure, 
originally of wood , 2 but in the later times, probably of 
metal , 3 capable of being “ set ” in the temple at Jeru- 
salem by one king , 4 and “ brought out” by another . 5 
It was a structure for which “ hangings ” could be 
made , 6 to cover and protect it, while at the same time 
it was so far like a tree that it could be properly 
said to be “cut down,” rather than “broken” or 
otherwise demolished . 7 The name itself seems to 
imply something which stood straight up ; 8 and the 
conjecture is reasonable that its essential element 
was “ the straight stem of a tree ,” 9 though whether 
the idea connected with the emblem was of the same 
nature with that which underlay the phallic rites of 
the Greeks , 10 is (to say the least) extremely un- 
certain. We have no distinct evidence that the 
Assyrian sacred tree was a real tangible object : it may 
have been, as Mr. Layard supposes , 11 a mere type. 
But it is perhaps on the whole more likely to have 
been an actual object ; 12 in which case we cannot 


2 Judges vi. 26. “ Take the second 
bullock and offer a burnt sacrifice 
with the wood of the grove ( Asherah ) 
which thou shalt cut down.” 

3 According to the account in the 
Second Book of Kings, Josiah “ burnt 
the grove at the brook Kishon, and 
stamped it small to powder , and cast 
the powder thereof upon the graves 
of the children of the people” (xxiii. 
6). Uuless the Asherah had been 
of metal there would have been no 
need of stamping it to powder after 
burning it. 

4 2 Kings xxi. 7. 

5 Ibid, xxiii. 6. 

6 Ibid, verse 7. 

7 Judges vi. 25, 28 ; 2 Kings xviii. 


4 ; xxiii. 14; 2 Chron. xiv. 3 ; xxxi. 
1, &c. 

8 Asherah (HXN) is from XN, 
the true root of which is X' “ to be 

- T ? 

straight” or “ upright.” 

9 So Dr. Gotch in Smith’s Biblical 
Dictionary, vol. i. p. 120. 

10 Ibid. loc. cit. 

11 Ntneveli and its Remains , vol. 
ii. p. 447. u The sacred tree is be- 
fore him, but only, it may be pre- 
sumed, as a type.” 

12 It is found with objects which 
are all certainly material, as on Lord 
Aberdeen’s Black Stone, where a real 
sacrificial scene appears to be repre- 
sented. 
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but suspect that it stood in the Assyrian system in 
much the same position as the Asher ah in the Phoe- 
nician, being closely connected with the worship of 
the supreme god , 13 and having certainly a symbolic 
character, though of what exact kind it may not be 
easy to determine. 

An analogy has been suggested between this As- 
syrian emblem and the Scriptural “ tree of life,’’ 
which is thought to be variously reflected in the 
multiform mythology of the East . 14 Are not such 
speculations somewhat over-fanciful ? There is per- 
haps, in the emblem itself, which combines the horns 
of the ram — an animal noted for procreative power — 
with the image of a fruit- or flower-producing tree, 
ground for supposing that some allusion is intended 
to the prolific or generative energy in nature ; but 
more than this can scarcely be said without ven- 
turing upon mere speculation. The time will per- 
haps ere long arrive when, by the interpretation of 
the mythological tablets of the Assyrians, their real 
notions on this and other kindred subjects may be- 
come known to us. Till then, it is best to remain 
content with such facts as are ascertainable, without 
seeking to penetrate mysteries at which we can but 
guess, and where, even if we guess aright, we cannot 
know that we do so. 

The gods worshipped in Assyria in the next degree 
to Asshur appear to have been, in the early times, 
Anu and Iva ; in tire later, Bel, Sin, Sham as, Iva, 
Nin or Ninip, and Nergal. Gula, Ishtar, and Beltis 
were favourite goddesses. Hoa, Nebo, and Mero- 


13 The groves in Scripture are 1 Kings xviii. 19 ; 2 Kings xvii. 1G 
closely connected with the worship &c.) 

of Baal, the supreme God of the I 14 Bayard, Nineveh and its lie- 
Phoenicians. (See Judges iii. 7 ; | mains, vol. ii. p. 472. 
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dach, though occasional objects of worship, more 
especially under the later empire, were in far less 
repute in Assyria than in Babylonia ; and the two 
last-named may almost be said to have been intro- 
duced into the former country from the latter during 
the historical period . 1 

For the special characteristics of these various gods 
— common objects of worship to the Assyrians and the 
Babylonians from a very remote epoch — the reader 
is referred to the first volume of this work, where 
their several attributes and their position in the Clial- 
dsean Pantheon have been noted . 2 The general re- 
semblance of the two religious systems is such, that 
almost everything which has been stated with respect 
to the gods of the First Empire may be taken as 
applying equally to those of the Second; and the 
reader is requested to make this application in all 
cases, except where some shade of difference, more or 
less strongly marked, shall be pointed out. In the 
following pages, without repeating what has been 
said in the former volume, some account will be given 
of the worship of the principal gods in Assyria, and 
of the chief temples dedicated to their service. 

ANU. 

The worship of Anu seems to have been introduced 
into Assyria from Babylonia during the times of 
Chaldsean supremacy which preceded the establish- 


1 Merodaeh and Nebo are not 
absolutely unknown to the earlier 
kings ; since they are invoked upon 
the Black Obelisk as the eighth and 

the eleventh gods. But it is only 
with Vul-lush or Iva-lush III. (ab. 
b.c. 800) that they become promi- j 


neiit. This king takes special credit 
to himself for having first promi- 
nently placed Merodaeh in the Pan- 
theon of Assyria. (See Sir II. 
Bawlinson’s Essay in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 516, 2nd edition.) 
2 Vol. i. ch. vii. pp. 138-188. 
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ment of the independent Assyrian kingdom. Shamas- 
Iva, the son of Ismi-Dagon, King of Chakkea, built 
a temple to Anu and Iva at Asshur, which was then 
the Assyrian capital, about b.c. 1820. An inscrip- 
tion of Tiglath-Pileser I. states that this temple lasted 
for 621 years, when, having fallen into decay, it was 
taken down by Asshur-dapal-il, his own great grand- 
father. 3 Its site remained vacant for sixty years. 
Then Tiglath-Pileser I., in the beginning of his reign, 
rebuilt the temple more magnificently than before ; 4 
and from that time it seems to have remained among 
the principal shrines in Assyria. Its ziggurat or tower 
was perhaps the building which rises in a pyramidi- 
cal form on the northern edge of the great platform 
at Kileh-Sherghat ; 5 * at any rate it was from a tra- 
dition connected with the ancient temple of Shamas- 
Iva, that Asshur in later times acquired the name 
of Telane or “ the Mound of Anu ” which it bears in 
Stephen. 8 

Anu’s place among the “Great Gods” of Assyria 
is not so well marked as that of many other divinities. 
His name does not occur as an element in the names 
of kings or of other important personages. He is 
omitted altogether from many solemn invocations. 7 
It is doubtful whether he is one of the gods whose 
emblems were worn by the king and inscribed upon 
the rock-tablets. 8 But, on the other hand, where he 


3 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 
§ 45, p. 02. 

4 Ibid. pp. 64-00. 

5 Supra, vol. i. p. 255. 

G Steph.Byz. act voc. liikavr). Vide 
supra, vol. i. p. 146, note I 

7 As from that of Tiglath-Pileser I. 

at the commencement of his great 
Inscription (p. 18). 


8 Esarhaddon omits him from the 
list of gods whose emblems he places 
over his image. ( Assyrian Texts , 
p. 12.) If the horned cap is rightly 
ascribed to Bel (see below, p. 244), 
there will be no emblem for Anu, 
since the others may be assigned 
with certainty to Asshur, Sin, Slia- 
rnas, Iva, and Gnla. 
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occurs in lists, he is invariably placed directly after 
Asshur ; 9 and he is often coupled with that deity in 
a way which is strongly indicative of his exalted cha- 
racter. Tiglath-Pileser I., though omitting him from 
his opening invocation, speaks of him in the latter 
part of his great Inscription, as his lord and protector 
in the next place to Asshur. Asshur-idanni-pal uses 
expressions as if he were Anu’s special votary, calling 
himself “ him who honours Anu,” or “ him who 
honours Anu and Dugan .” 10 His son, the Black 
Obelisk king, assigns him the second place in the 
invocation of thirteen gods with which he begins his 
record . 11 The kings of the Lower Dynasty do not 
generally hold him in much repute ; Sargon, how- 
ever, is an exception, perhaps because his own name 
closely resembled that of a god mentioned as one of 
Anu’s sons . 12 Sargon not unfrequently glorifies Anu, 
coupling him with Bel or Bil, the second god of the 
first Triad. He even made Anu the tutelary god of 
one of the gates of his new city, Bit-Sargina (Khor- 
sabad), joining him in this capacity with the goddess 
Ishtar. 

Anu had but few temples in Assyria. He seems 
to have had none at either Nineveh or Calah, and 
none of any importance in all Assyria, except that at 
Asshur. There is, however, reason to believe that he 
was occasionally honoured with a shrine in a temple 
dedicated to another deitv . 13 


9 As in the Black Obelisk Inscrip- 
tion, where he precedes Bel. Com- 
pare Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
pp. 40, 68, &c. 

10 See Sir H. Bawlinson’s Essay 

in the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 

487, 2nd edition. 

VOL. II. 


11 See the Dublin University Ma- 
gazine for October, 1853, p. 420. 

12 Sir H. Kawlinson reads the name 
of one of Anu’s sons as Sargana. (See 
the author’s Herodotus, vol. i. p. 488.) 

13 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser /., 
p. 40. 
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BIL or BEL. 

The classical writers represent Bel as especially a 
Babylonian god. and scarcely mention his worship by 
the Assyrians ; 14 hut the monuments show that the 
true Bel (called in the former volume Bel- Nimrod) 
was worshipped at least as much in the northern as 
in the southern country. Indeed, as early as the 
time of Tiglatlr-Pileser I., the Assyrians, as a nation, 
were especially entitled by their monarchs “ the 
people of Belus 1 and the same periphrasis was in 
use during the period of the Lower Empire. 2 Ac- 
cording to some authorities, a particular quarter of 
the city of Nineveh was denominated “ the city of 
Belus ;” 3 which would imply that it was in a peculiar 
way under his protection. The word Bel does not 
occur very frequently as an element in royal names ; 
it was borne, however, by one or two early Assyrian 
kings ; 4 and there is evidence that in later times it 
entered as an element into the names of leading per- 
sonages, with almost as much frequency as Asshur. 5 


14 Herodotus seems to regard Belus 
as an exclusively Babylonian god 
(i. 181). So Diodorus (ii. 8), Bero- 
sns (Frs. 1 and 2), Abydenus (Frs. 
8 and 9), Dionysius Periegetes (1. 
1007), Claudian (Be laude Stilich. 
i. 62), and others. According to 
many he was the founder and first 
king of Babylon (Q. Curt. v. 1, § 24 ; 
Eustath. ad Dion. Per. 1. s. c., &c.), 
which some regarded as built by his 
son (Steph. Byz. ad voc. B a/3u\coy). 
Some considered that the great tem- 
ple of Belus at Babylon was his 
tomb (Strab. xvi. p. 1049 ; compare 
iElian. Hist . Var . xiii. 3). His 
worship by the Assyrians is, how- 
ever, admitted by Pliny (II N. 
xxxvii. 53 and £8), Nonnus ( Dionys . 


xviii. 14), and a few others. • The 
ground of the difference thus made 
by the classical writers is probably 
the confusion between the first Bel 
and the second Bel — Bel-Merodach — 
the great seat of whose worship was 
Babylon. 

1 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 
pp. 20 and 62. 

2 See Sir H. Piawlinson’s Essay , 

p. 491. “ Sargon speaks of the 350 

kings who from remote antiquity 
ruled over Assyria and pursued 
after” (i. e. governed) “the people 
of Bilu-Nipru (Bel).” 

3 Fox Talbot, Assyrian Texts , p. 
6, note 5 . 

4 See below, eh. ix. pp. 301, 302. 

5 In the list of Eponyms contained 
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The high rank of Bel in Assyria is very strongly 
marked. In the invocations his place is either the 
third or the second. The former is his proper posi- 
tion, bnt occasionally Anu is omitted, and the name 
of Bel follows immediately on that of Asshur . 6 In 
one or two places he is made third, notwithstanding 
that Ann is omitted, Shamas, the Sun-god, being 
advanced over his head ; 1 but this is very unusual. 

The worship of Bel in the earliest Assyrian times 
is marked by the royal names of Bel-lush and Bel- 
sumili-kapi borne by two of the most ancient kings . 8 
He had a temple at Asshur in conjunction with II or 
Ba, which must have been of great antiquity, for by 
the time of Tiglath-Pileser I. (b.c. 1130) it had fallen 
to decay and required a complete restoration, which 
it received from that monarch . 9 He had another 
temple at Calah ; besides which he had four “ arks ” 
or “ tabernacles,” the emplacement of which is un- 
certain . 10 Among the later kings, Sargon especially 
paid him honour. Besides coupling him with Anu in 
his royal titles, he dedicated to him — in conjunction 
with Beltis, his wife — one of the gates of his city, and 
in many passages he ascribes his royal authority to 
the favour of Bel and Merodach . 11 He also calls Bel, 
in the dedication of the eastern gate at Khorsabad, 
“ the establisher of the foundations of his city .” 12 

It may be suspected that the horned cap, which 


in the famous Assyrian Canon I find, 
during the 203 years, twenty-six in 
whose names Bel is an element, to 
thirty-two who have names com- 
pounded with Asshur. 

6 As in the invocation of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. (Inscription, &c. p. 18). 

7 As by Sennacherib ( Journal of 
Asiatic Society, vol. xix. p. 163) and 


Esarhaddon ( Assyrian Texts, p. 16). 

8 See below, ch. ix. pp. 301, 302. 

9 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
pp. 56-58. 

10 See Sir H. Bawlinson’s Essay , 
p. 492. 

11 Oppert, Expedition Scientifique 
en Mesopotamie, vol. ii. p. 337. 

12 S ; r H. Rawlinson, 1. s. c. 

R 2 
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was no doubt a general emblem of divinity, was also 
in an especial way, the symbol of this god. Esar- 
liaddon states that be set up over “ the image of his 
majesty the emblems of Asshur, the Sun, Bel, Nrn, 
and Ishtar.” 13 The other kings always include Bel 
among the chief objects of their worship. We should 
thus expect to find his emblem among those which 
the kings specially affected ; and as all the other 
common emblems are assigned to distinct gods with 
tolerable certainty, the horned cap alone remaining 
doubtful, the most reasonable conjecture seems to be 
that it was Bel’s symbol . 14 

It has been assumed in some quarters that the Bel 
of the Assyrians was identical with the Phoenician 
D agon . 15 A word which reads Da-gan is found in 
the native lists of divinities, and in one place the 
explanation attached seems to shew that the term 
was among the titles of Bel . 16 But this verbal re- 
semblance between the name Dagon and one of Bel’s 
titles is probably a mere accident, and affords' no 
ground for assuming any connection between the two 
gods, who have nothing in common one with the 
other. The Bel of the Assyrians was certainly 
not their Fish-god ; nor had his epithet Da-gan any 
real connection with the word dag, rt, “ a fish.” To 
speak of “ Bel-Dagon ” is thus to mislead the ordi- 
nary reader, who naturally supposes from the term 
that he is to identify the great god Belus, the second 
deity of the first Triad, with the fish forms upon the 
sculptures. 


13 Assyrian Texts , p. 16. 

14 It is possible that the horned 
cap symbolised Anu ? Bel, and Iloa 
equally ; and the three caps at Ba- 
vian (Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 


p. 211) may represent the entire 
Triad. 

15 Oppert, Expedition Scieutifiqne , 
vol. ii. pp. 88, 263, 264, See, 

16 Sir H. Rawlinson, Essay , p. 487. 
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HEA or HOA. 

Hea or Hoa, the third god of the first Triad, was not 
a prominent object of worship in Assyria. Asshur- 
idanni-pal mentions him as having allotted to the 
four thousand deities of heaven and earth the senses 
of hearing, seeing and understanding ; and then, stat- 
ing that the four thousand deities had transferred all 
these senses to himself, proceeds to take Hoa’s titles, 
and, as it were, to identify himself with the god . 17 
His son, Shalmaneser II., the Black-Obelisk king, 
gives Hoa his proper place in his opening invocation, 
mentioning him between Bel and Sin. Sargon puts 
one of the gates of his new city under Hoa’s care, 
joining him with Bilat Ili — “ the mistress of the gods” 
— who is, perhaps, the Sun-goddess, Gula. Senna- 
cherib, after a successful expedition across a portion of 
the Persian Gulf, offers sacrifice to Hoa on the sea- 
shore, presenting him with a golden boat, a golden 
fish, and a golden coffer. But these are exceptional 
instances ; and on the whole it is evident that in 
Assyria Hoa was not a favourite god. The serpent, 
which is his emblem, though found on the black 
stones recording benefactions and frequent on the 
Babylonian cylinder-seals, is not adopted by the 
Assyrian kings among the divine symbols which 
they wear or among those which they inscribe above 
their effigies. The word Hoa does not enter as an 
element into Assyrian names. The kings rarely in- 
voke him. So far as we can tell, he had but two 
temples in Assyria, one at Asshur (Kileh-Shergliat), 
and the other at Calah (Nimrod). Perhaps the 

17 Sir H. Rawlinsou, Essay , pp. 494, 495. Compare above, vol. i. p. 155, 
note 9 . 
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devotion of tlie Assyrians to Nin — the tutelary god of 
their kings and of their capital — who in so many 
respects resembled Hoa , 1 caused the worship of Hoa 
to decline and that of Nin gradually to supersede it. 

MYLITTA or BELTIS. 

Beltis, the . “ Great Mother,” the feminine counter- 
part of Bel, ranked in Assyria next to the Triad con- 
sisting of Ann, Bel, and Hoa. She is generally men- 
tioned in close connexion with Bel, her husband, in 
the Assyrian records. She appears to have been 
regarded in Assyria as especially “ the queen of fer- 
tility,” or “ fecundity,” and so as “ the queen of the 
lands ,” 2 thus resembling the Greek Demeter, who, 
like Beltis, was known as “ the Great Mother.” Sai- 
gon placed one of his gates under the protection of 
Beltis in conjunction with her husband, Bel ; and 
Asshur-bani-pal, his great-grandson, repaired and re- 
dedicated to her a temple at Nineveh, which stood on 
the great mound of Koyunjik . 3 She had another 
temple at Asshur, and probably a third at Calah . 4 
She seems to have been really known as Beltis in 
Assyria, and as Mylitta (Mulita) in Babylonia, though 
we should naturally have gathered the reverse from 
the extant classical notices . 5 


1 See vol. i. p. 167. 

2 See Sir H. Kawlinson’s Essay , 
p. 496. 

3 Ibid. p. 497. A vast number 
of inscribed slabs have been brought 
from this edifice. It was originally 
erected by Asshur-idanni-pal. 

4 It is doubtful whether the Calah 
temple was dedicated to Beltis or to 
Ishtar, as the epithets used would 
apply to either goddess. 

5 Herodotus, in two places (i. 131 


aud 199), gives Mylitta as the Js- 
syrian name of the goddess, while 
llesychius calls Belthes (13 rjXBys) 
the Babylonian Juno or Venus, and 
Abydenus makes Nebuchadnezzar 
speak of a Queen Beltis ” (i) (SacriXeia 
B 77 A ns, Fr. 9). Nicolas of Damascus, 
however, gives Mobs as the Baby - 
Ionian term (Fr* llist. Gr . vol. iii. 
p. 361, note 16). The fact seems to 
be that Mulita was Hamitic-Chal- 
deean, Bilta Semitic-Assyrian. Mu- 
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SIN or THE MOON. 

Sin, the Moon-god, ranked next to Beltis in Assy- 
rian mythology, and his place is thus either fifth or 
sixth in the full lists, according as Beltis is, or is not, 
inserted. His worship in the time of the early empire 
appears from the invocation of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
where he occurs in the third place, between Bel and 
Shamas . 6 His emblem, the crescent, was 
worn by Assliur-idanni-pal , 7 and is found 
wherever divine symbols are inscribed 
over their effigies by the Assyrian kings. 

There is no sign which is more frequent 
on the cylinder-seals, whether Babylonian 
or Assyrian , 8 and it would thus seem The Moon-god (from 

. 1 a cylinder). 

that Sin was among the most popular 
of Assyria’s deities. His name occurs sometimes, 
though not so frequently as some others, in the 
appellations of important personages, as e. g. in that 
of Sennacherib, which is explained to mean “ Sin 
multiplies brethren.” Sargon, who thus named one 
of his sons, appears to have been specially attached to 
the worship of Sin, to whom, in conjunction with 
Shamas, he built a temple at Khorsabad , 9 and to 
whom he assigned the second place among the tute- 
lary deities of his city . 10 

The Assyrian monarchs appear to have had a curi- 
ous belief in the special antiquity of the Moon-god. 



lita was, however, known to the 
Assyrians, who derived their religion 
from the southern country, and Bilta 
was adopted by the (later) Baby- 
lonians, who were Semitized from 
Assyria. 

6 Inscription, &c., p. 18. 

7 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 

PI. 25. 


8 The form is always a crescent, 
with the varieties represented in 
vol. i. p. 157 : sometimes, however, 
the god himself is represented as 
issuing from the crescent, as in the 
above woodcut. 

9 Oppert, Expedition Scientifique , 
vol. ii. p. 330. 

10 Ibid. p. 343. 
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When they wished to mark a very remote period, 
they used the expression “ from the origin of the god 
Sin.” 11 This is perhaps a trace of the ancient con- 
nexion of Assyria with Babylonia, where the earliest 
capital, Ur, was under the Moon-god’s protection, 
and the most primeval temple was dedicated to his 
honour . 12 

Only two temples are known to have been erected 
to Sin in Assyria. One is that already mentioned as 
dedicated by Sargon at Bit-Sargina (Khorsabad) to 
the Sun and Moon in conjunction. The other was at 
Oalah, and in that Sin had no associate. 

SHAMAS. 

Shamas, the Sun-god, though in rank inferior to 
Sin, seems to have been a still more favourite and 
more universal object of worship. From many pas- 
sages we should have gathered that he was second 
only to Asshur in the estimation of the Assyrian 
monarchs, who sometimes actually place him above 
Bel in their lists . 13 His emblem, the four-rayed orb, 
is worn by the king upon his neck , 14 and seen more 
commonly than almost any other upon the cylinder- 
seals. It is even in some instances united with that 
of Asshur, the central circle of Asshur’s emblem being 
marked by the fourfold rays of Shamas . 15 

The worship of Shamas was ancient in Assyria. 
Tiglath-Pileser I. not only names him in his invoea- 


11 Sargon speaks of the Cyprians 
as u a nation of whom from the re- 
motest times, from the origin of the 
God Sin , the kings my fathers, who 
ruled over Assyria and Babylonia, 
had never heard mention.” (See Sir 
H. Bawlinson’s Essay, p. 507.) 

12 See vol. i. pp. 157, 158. 


13 xls. Soc . Journal, vol. xix. p. 
163 ; Assyrian Texts, p. 16. 

14 Layard, Monuments , 1st Scries, 
PL 82 ; 2nd Series, PL 4. 

10 See vol. i. p. 493, and compare 
Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, PL 
6, where the representation is more 
accurately given. 
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tion, blit represents himself as ruling especially under 
his auspices . 16 Asshur-idanni-pal mentions Asshur 
and Shamas as the tutelary deities under whose 
influence he carried on his various wars . 17 His son, 
the Black-Obelisk king, assigns to Shamas his proper 
place among the gods whose favour he invokes at 
the commencement of his long Inscription . 18 The 
kings of the Lower Empire were even more devoted 
to him than their predecessors. Sargon dedicated to 
him the north gate of his city, in conjunction with 
Iva, the god of the air, built a temple to him at 
Khorsabad in conjunction with Sin, and assigned 
him the third place among the tutelary deities of 
his new town . 19 Sennacherib and Esarhaddon men- 
tion his name next to Asshur’ s in passages where 
they enumerate the gods whom they regard as their 
chief protectors. 

Excepting at Khorsabad, where he had a temple 
(as above mentioned) in conjunction with Sin, Shamas 
does not appear to have had any special buildings 
dedicated to his honour . 1 His images are, however, 
often noticed in the lists of idols, and 
it is probable therefore that he re- 
ceived worship in temples dedicated 
to other deities. His emblem is gene- Emb,em A of the .. s T “ d 
rally found conjoined with that of the 
moon, the two being placed side by side or the one 
directly under the other. 



16 Inscription , &c. p. 20, 

See Sir II. Eawlinson’s Essay , 

p. 501. 

18 Dublin Univ . Mag. for Oct. 
1853, p. 420. 


19 Oppert, Expedition , &c., pp. 
330, 344. 

1 See Sir H. Eawlinson’s Essay , 
p. 502. 
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This god, whose name is still so uncertain , 2 was 
known in Assyria from times anterior to the inde- 
pendence, a temple having been raised in his sole 
honour at Asshur , 3 the original Assyrian capital, by 
Shamas-Iva, the son of the Chaldasan king Ismi- 
Dagon, besides the temple (already mentioned ) 4 
which the same monarch dedicated to him in conjunc- 
tion with Anu. These buildings having fallen to 
ruin by the time of Tiglath-Pileser I., were by him 
rebuilt from their base ; and Iva, who was wor- 
shipped in both, appears to have been regarded by 
that monarch as one of his special “ guardian deities .” 5 
In the Black-Obelisk invocation Iva holds the place 
intermediate between Sin and Shamas, and on the 

same monument is recorded the fact that the kino; 

% . . a 

who erected it held, on one occasion, a festival to Iva 
in conjunction with Asshur . 6 Sargon names Iva in 
the fourth place among the tutelary deities of his 
city , 7 and dedicates to him the north gate in conjunc- 
tion with the Sun-god, Shamas . 8 Sennacherib speaks 
of hurling thunder on his enemies like Iva , 9 and 
other kings use similar expressions . 10 The term Iva 


9 See vol. i. p. 163, note 7 . 

3 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 

p. 66. 

4 Supra, p. 240. 

5 See Inscription , &c., p. 30, where 
Vul is called “ my guardian God.” 
Ninip, however, occurs more fre- 
quently in that character. (Sec 
below, p. 253.) 

6 Dublin Univ . Magazine for Oct. 
1853, p. 426. Iva is often joined 
with Asshur in invocations, more 
especially where a curse is invoked 
on those who injure the royal in- 
scriptions. (See the Tiglath-Pileser 


Inscription , p. 72, and compare the 
still earlier inscription on Tiglatki- 
Jsin’s signet-seal, infra, ch. ix.) 

7 Oppert, Expedition Scientifqne , 
vol. ii. p. 344. 

8 Sir II. lhawlin son’s Essay , p. 499. 

9 Journal of As. Society , vol. xix. 
p. 163. 

10 They u rush on the enemy like 
the whirlwind of Iva,” or “ sweep a 
country ns with the whirlwind of 
Iva.” Iva is “ lie who causes the 
tempest to rage over hostile lands,” 
in the Tiglath-Pileser inscription* 
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was frequently employed as an element in royal and 
other names ; 11 and the emblem which seems to have 
symbolized him — the double or triple bolt 12 — appears 
constantly among those worn by the longs 13 and 
engraved above their heads on the rock-tablets . 14 

Iva had a temple at Calah 15 besides the two temples 
in which he received worship at Asshur. It was de- 
dicated to him in conjunction with the goddess Shala, 
who appears to have been regarded as his wife. 

It is not quite certain whether we can recognise 
any representations of Iva in the Assyrian remains. 
Perhaps the figure with four wings and 
a horned cap , 16 who wields a thunderbolt 
in either hand, and attacks therewith the 
monster, half lion, half eagle, which is 
known to us from the Nimrud sculptures, 
may be intended for this deity. If so, it 
will be reasonable also to recognise him 
in the figure with uplifted foot, sometimes 
perched upon an os, and bearing, like the 
other, one or two thunderbolts, which oc- 
casionally occurs upon the cylinders . 17 It The god of the at- 
is uncertain, however, whether the former mos P her e (from 
of these figures is not one of the many 
different representations of Nin, the Assyrian Her- 
cules ; and, should that prove the true explanation 
in the one case, no very great confidence could be 
felt in the suggested identification in the other. 



11 As in Iva-lush, Shamas-Iva, 
&c. In the Assyrian Canon ten of 
the Eponyms have names in which 
Iva is an element. 

12 Supra, vol. i. p. 164. 

13 Supra, p. 103. 

14 As at Bavian (Layard, Nineveh 


and Babylon , p. 211). 

15 Sir H. Rawlinson, Essay, p. 500. 

16 Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
PL 5. 

17 Lajard, PL xxvii., No. 5 ; Culli- 
more, PL 21, No. 107. 
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GULA. 

Gula, the Sun-goddess, does not occupy a very 
high position among the deities of Assyria. Her 
emblem, indeed, the eight-rayed disk, is borne, toge- 
ther with her husband’s, b}^ the Assyrian monarehs , 18 
and is inscribed on the rock-tablets, on the stones 
recording benefactions, and on the cylinder-seals, with 
remarkable frequency. But her name occurs rarely 
in the inscriptions, and, where it is found, appears 
low down in the lists. In the Black-Obelisk invoca- 
tion, out of thirteen deities named, she is the twelfth . 19 
Elsewhere she scarcely appears, unless in inscriptions 
of a purely religious character. Perhaps she was 
commonly regarded as so much one with her husband 
that a separate and distinct mention of her seemed 
not to be requisite. 

Gula is known to have had at least two temples in 
Assyria. One of these was at Asshur, where she 
was worshipped in combination with ten other deities, 
of whom one only, Ishtar, was of high rank . 20 The 
other was at Calah, where her husband had also a 
temple . 21 She is perhaps to be identified with jBilat 
III, “ the mistress of the gods,” to whom Sargon dedi- 
cated one of his gates in conjunction with IToa . 22 

NINIP or NIN. 

Among the gods of the second order, there is none 
whom the Assyrians worshipped with more devotion 
than Nin or Ninip. In traditions which are pro- 


18 Layard, Monuments , 1st Scries, 
ri. 82 ; 2nd Series, PL 4. 

19 Dublin Uuiv. Mag. p. 420. 

20 Sir H. Piiiwlinsorfs Essay, p. 
504, note 


21 Ibid. 1. s. c. 

22 Ibid. p. 4(34; and on the pre- 
sumed identification of Gula with 
Bilal-lli , see pp. 50d, 504. 
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bably ancient, the race of tbeir kings was derived 
from him , 1 and after him was called the mighty city 
which ultimately became their capital. As early as 
the thirteenth century b.c. the name of Nin was used 
as an element in royal, appellations , 2 and the first king 
who has left us an historical inscription regarded 
himself as being in an especial way under Nin’s guar- 
dianship. Tiglath-Pileser I. is “ the illustrious prince 
whom Asshur and Nin have exalted to the utmost 
wishes of his heart .” 3 He speaks of Nin sometimes 
singly, sometimes in conjunction with Asshur, as 
his “ guardian deity .” 4 Nin and Nergal make his 
weapons sharp for him, and under Nin’s auspices 
the fiercest beasts of the field fall beneath them ! 5 
Asshur-idanni-pal built him a magnificent temple 
at Nimrud (Calah ). 6 Shamas-Iva, the grandson 
of this king, dedicated to him the obelisk which 
he set up at that place in commemoration of his 
victories . 7 Sargon placed his newly-built city in 
part under his protection , 8 and specially invoked him 
to guard his magnificent palace . 9 The ornamentation 
of that edifice indicated in a very striking way the 
reverence of the builder for this god, whose symbol, 
the winged bull , 10 guarded all its main gateways, and 
who seems to have been actually represented by the 
figure strangling a lion, so conspicuous on the Hareem 


1 The Xinus of the Greeks can 
he no other than the Xin or Xinip 
of the Inscriptions. Herodotus 
probably (i. 7), Ctesias certainly 
(Diod. Sic. ii. 1-21), derived the 
kings of the Upper Dynasty from 
Xinus. 

2 See below, ch. ix. p. 304. 

3 Inscription , p. 60. 

4 Ibid. pp. 54-56. 5 Ibid. 1. s. c. 


6 This is the edifice described by 
Mr. Layard ( Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp. 123-129 and 348-357). 

7 Sir H. Bawlinson in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. pp. 512, 513, 2nd 
edition. 

8 Oppert, Expedition Scientifique, 
vol. ii. p. 344. 

9 Ibid. pp. 333, 334. 

10 Supra, vol. i. p. 168. 
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portal facing the great court . 11 Nor did Sargon 
regard Nin as his protector only in peace. He 
ascribed to his influence the successful issue of his 
wars ; and it is probably to indicate the belief which 
he entertained on this point that he occasionally 
placed Nin’s emblems on the sculptures represent- 
ing his expeditions . 12 Sennacherib, the son and suc- 
cessor of Sargon, appears to have had much the same 
feelings towards Nin as his father, since in his 
buildings he gave the same prominence to the winged 
bull and to the figure strangling the lion ; placing 
the former at almost all his doorways, and giving 
the latter a conspicuous position on the grand facade 
of his chief palace . 13 Esarhaddon relates that he 
continued in the worship of Nin, setting up his 
emblem over his own royal effigy, together with 
those of Asshur, Shamas, Bel, and Islitar . 14 

It appears at first sight as if, notwithstanding the 
general prominency of Nin in the Assyrian religi- 
ous system, there was one respect in which he stood 
below a considerable number of the gods. We seldom 
find his name used openly as an element in the royal 
appellations. In the list of kings three only will be 
found with names into which the term Nin enters . 15 
But there is reason to believe that, in the case of this 
god, it was usual to speak of him under a periphrasis ; 16 


11 See the woodcut, vol. i. p. 301. 
For representations of the many mo- 
difications which, this figure under- 
went, see Mons. F. Lajard’s work, 
Culte de Mithrci , FIs. lxxiv. to cii. ; 
and on the general subject of the 
Assyrian Hercules, see M. Raoul 
Rochettc’s memoir in the Me moires 
de VInstitut , vol. xvii.) 

12 Botta, Monument, Pis. 32 to 
34. The emblems given are 1. the 


winged bull (PI. 33), 2. the winged 
bull with a human head (PI. 32), 
and 3. the human-headed fish (Pis. 
32 and 34). 

13 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 

p. 137. 

14 Assyria n Texts, p. 10. 

15 Nin-pala-zira and the two Tig- 
lathi-Nins. (See below, ch. ix). 

16 Nin was called “ Pal-knra ” 
and “ Pal-zira,” “ the son of Kura,” 
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and this periphrasis entered into names in lieu of the 
god’s proper designation. Five kings (if this he ad- 
mitted) may be regarded as named after him ; which 
is as large a number as we find named after any god 
but Asshur. 

The principal temples known to have been dedi- 
cated to Nin in Assyria were at Calah, the modern 
Nimrud. There the vast structure at the north- 
western angle of the great mound, including the 
pyramidical eminence which is the most striking fea- 
ture of the ruins, was a temple dedicated to the 
honour of Nin by Asshur-idanni-pal, the builder of 
the North- West Palace. We can have little doubt 
that this building represents the “ busta Nini ” of the 
classical writers, the place where Ninus (Nin or 
Nin-ip), who was regarded by the Greeks as the 
hero-founder of the nation, was interred and specially 
worshipped. Nin had also a second temple in this 
town, which bore the name of Bit-kura (or Betli- 
kura), as the other one did of Bit-zira (or Beth- 
zira) ; 17 and it seems to have been from these fanes 
that he had the titles Pal-zira and Pal-kura , which 
form substitutes for Nin, as already noticed , 18 in cer- 
tain royal names. 

MERODACH. 

Most of the early kings of Assyria mention Mero- 
dach in their opening invocations, and we sometimes 
find an allusion in their inscriptions, which seems to 
imply that he was viewed as a god of great power . 19 


and “ tlie son of Zira.” The latter 
title is that which the Jews have 
represented by the second element 
in Tiglath-P ileser. 

17 Sir H. Eawlinson in the author’s 
Herodotus , vol. i. pp. 512, 513, 2nd 
edition. 


18 See above, note 16 e 

19 The Black-Obelisk king says in 
one place that “ the fear of Asshur 
and Merodach ” fell upon his enemies. 
( Dublin Univ. Mag . for Oct. 1853, 
p. 426.) 
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But lie is decidedly not a favourite object of worship 
in Assyria until a comparatively recent period. Iva- 
lusb III. indeed claims to have been the first to give 
him a prominent place in the Assyrian Pantheon ; 20 
and it may be conjectured that the Babylonian expe- 
ditions of this monarch furnished the impulse which 
led to a modification in this respect of the Assyrian 
religious system. The later kings, Sargon and his 
successors, maintain the worship introduced by Iva- 
lush. Sargon habitually regards his power as con- 
ferred upon him by the combined favour of Mero- 
dach and Asshur , 21 while Esarhaddon sculptures 
Merodach’s emblem, together with that of Asshur, 
over the images of foreign gods brought to him by a 
suppliant prince . 22 No temple to Merodach is, how- 
ever, known to have existed in Assyria, even under 
the later kings, nor was his name more than rarely 
used as an element in the appellations of Assyrians . 23 


NERGAL. 

Among the minor gods, Nergal is one whom the 
Assyrians seem to have regarded with extraordinary 
reverence. He was the divine ancestor from whom 
the monarch s loved to boast that they derived their 
descent — the line being traceable, according to 
Sargon, through three hundred and fifty genera- 
tions . 1 They symbolized him by the winged lion 


20 Sec Sir H. Bawlinson’s Essay, 
p. 51 6 , note 6 . 

21 Oppcrt, Expedition Scientifique , 
vol. ii. p. 337. 

22 Assyrian Texts , p. 13. 

23 Merodach, though an element 
in so many names of Babylonian 
kings, is no part of the name of any 


Assyrian monarch. In M. Oppert’s 
list of Eponyms, however, out of 
about 200 names, eleven are com- 
pounded with Merodach. 

1 See Sir II. Bawlinson’s Essay in 
the author’s Herodotus , vol. i. p. 519, 
2nd edition. 
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with a human head , 2 or possibly sometimes by the 
mere natural lion ; 3 and it was to mark their confi- 
dent dependence on his protection that they made 
his emblems so conspicuous in their palaces. Nin 
and Nergal — the gods of war and hunting, the occu- 
pations in which the Assyrian monarchs passed their 
lives — were tutelary divinities of the race, the life, 
and the homes of the kings, who associate them 
equally in their inscriptions and their sculptures. 

Nergal, though thus honoured by the frequent 
mention of his name and erection of his emblem, did 
not (so far as appears) often receive the tribute of a 
temple. Sennacherib dedicated one to him at Tar- 
bisi now (Sherif-khan), near Khorsabad , 4 and he may 
have had another at Calah (Nimrud), of which he is 
said to have been one of the “ resident gods .” 5 But 
generally it would seem that the Assyrians were 
content to pay him honour in other ways 6 without 
constructing special buildings devoted exclusively to 
his worship. 

ISHTAE. 

Ishtar was very generally worshipped by the As- 
syrian monarchs, who called her “ their lady,” and 
sometimes in their invocations coupled her with the 


2 Supra, vol. i. pp. 172-174. 

3 The natural lion is more exten- 
sively used as an architectural form 
by the Assyrians than the winged 
lion. It occurs not only in central 
Assyria, as at Nimrud (Layard’s 
Nin . and Bab . p. 359), but also in 
the remoter provinces, as at Arban 
(Layard, p. 278) and Seruj. (Ches- 
ney, Euphrates Expedition , vol. i. p. 
114 ; supra, vol. i. p. 248.) 

4 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay , 

p. 520. 

VOL. II. 


5 Ibid. p. 519, note 5 . Is not the 
smaller temple, with the Lion en- 
trance, at the north-western corner 
of the Nimrud mound, a temple of 
Nergal, as the larger one is of Ninip ? 

6 Nergal was not, however, often 
chosen to furnish an element of a 
name. By no Assyrian sovereign 
was he thus honoured. In the case 
of the Eponyms, only about one out 
of thirty has a name compounded 
with Nergal. 
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supreme god, Asshur . 7 She liad a very ancient 
temple at Asshur, the primeval capital, which Tig- 
lath-Pileser I. repaired and beautified . 8 Sardana- 
palus I. built her a second temple at Nineveh , 9 and 
she had a third at Arbela, which Assliur-bani-pal 
states that he restored . 10 Sargon placed under her 
protection, conjointly with Anu, the western gate 
of his city ; and his son, Sennacherib, seems to have 
viewed Asshur and Ishtar as the special guardians of 
his progeny . 11 Asshur-bani-pal, the great hunting 
king, was a devotee of the goddess, whom he re- 
garded as presiding over his special diversion — the 
chase. 

What is most remarkable in the Assyrian worship 
of Ishtar is the local character assigned to her. The 
Ishtar of Nineveh is distinguished from the Ishtar of 
Arbela, and both from the Ishtar of Babylon, sepa- 
rate addresses being made to them in one and the 
same invocation . 12 It would appear that in this case 
there was, more decidedly than in any other, an 
identification of the divinity with her idols, from 
which resulted the multiplication of one goddess into 
many. 

The name of Ishtar scarcely appears to have been 
used in Assyria in royal or other appellations. It is 
difficult to account for this fact, which is the more 


7 See the Inscription of Senna- 
cherib in the Asiatic Society's Jour- 
nal , vol. xix. p. 170. 

8 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 
pp. 40, 41. 

9 Sir H. Pawlinson, Essay , p. 522. 

10 I bid. 1. s. c. 

11 Sennacherib speaks of Asshur 
and Ishtar as about, to “ call the 
kings his sons to their sovereignty 


over Assyria,” and begs Asshur and 
Ishtar to “ hear their prayers.” ( Jour- 
nal of Asiatic Society , 1. s. c.) 

12 As in that of Esarhaddon ( As- 
syrian Texts , p. 10) and in that of 
Sennacherib (As. Soc . Journal , vol. 
xix. p. 1G3). Compare the inscrip- 
tion on the slab brought from the 
Negub tunnel. 
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remarkable, since in Phoenicia Astarte, which cor- 
responds closely to Ishtar, is found repeatedly as an 
element in the royal titles. 13 

NEBO. 

Eebo must have been acknowledged as a god by the 
Assyrians from very ancient times, for his name 
occurs as an element in a royal appellation as early 
as the twelfth century, b.c. 14 He seems, however, to 
have been very little worshipped till the time of Iva- 
lush III., who first brought him prominently forward 
in the Pantheon of Assyria after an expedition which 
he conducted into Babylonia, where Nebo had always 
been in high favour. Iva-lush set up two statues to 
Nebo at Calah, 15 and probably built him the temple 
there which was known as Bit-Saggil, or Beth- 
Saggil, from whence the god derived one of his 
appellations. 16 He did not receive much honour from 
Sargon ; but both Sennacherib and Esarliaddon held 
him in considerable reverence, the latter even placing 
him above Merodach in an important invocation. 17 
Asshur-bani-pal also paid him considerable respect, 
mentioning him and his wife Warmita, as the deities 
under whose auspices he undertook certain literary 
labours. 18 

It is curious that Nebo, though he may thus almost 
be called a late importation into Assyria, became, 


13 As in the names Astartus, 
Abdastartus, DcL'eastartus, and Ger- 
astartus. (Menand. Ephes. Frs. 1 
and 2.) In M. Oppert’s list of Epo- 
nyms, only two out of more than 200 
have names in which Ishtar is an 
element. 

14 See below, ch. ix. p. 307. 

15 One of these is represented in 


the woodcut, vol. i. p. 179. The two 
are, as nearly as possible, fae-similes. 

16 Nebo was called Pal-Bit-Saygil, 
as Ninip was called Pal-Zira and 
Pul- Kura. (Supra, p. 254 ; compare 
Sir H. Ilawlinson’s Essay, p. 524.) 

17 Assyrian Texts, p. 10. 

18 Sir H. Rawlinson, Essay, 1. s. c. 

s 2 
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under the Later Dynasty (apparently) one of the 
most popular of the gods. In the latter portion of 
the list of eponyms obtained from the celebrated 
“ Canon,” we find Nebo an element in the names as 
frequently as any other god excepting Asshur. Re- 
garding this as a test of popularity, we should say 
that Asshur held the first place ; but that his supre- 
macy was closely contested by Bel and Nebo, who 
were held in nearly equal repute, both being far in 
advance of any other deity. 

Besides these principal gods, the Assyrians acknow- 
ledged and worshipped a vast number of minor di- 
vinities, of whom, however, some few only appear to 
deserve special mention. It may be noticed in the 
first place, as a remarkable feature of this people’s 
mythological system, that each important god was 
closely associated with a goddess, who is commonly 
called his wife, but who yet does not take rank in 
the Pantheon at all in accordance with the dignity 
of her husband . 1 Some of these goddesses have been 
already mentioned, as Beltis, the feminine counter- 
part of Bel ; Gula, the Sun Goddess, the wife of 
Shamas ; and Ishtar, who is sometimes represented as 
the wife of Nebo . 2 To the same class belong Sheruha, 
the wife of Asshur ; Anata, or Anuta, the wife of 
Anu ; Dav-Kina, the wife of Hea or Hoa ; Shala, the 
wife of Yul or Iva ; Zir-banit, the wife of Merodach ; 
and Laz, the wife of Nergal. Niii, the Assyrian 
Hercules, and Sin, the moon-god, have also wives, 


1 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay in 
the author’s Herodotus , vol. i. p. 

484, note 2 . While Beltis, the wife 
of Bel, and Gula, the wife of Shamas, 
are deities of high rank and import- 


ance, Sheruha, the wife of Asshur, 
and Anuta, the Avifc of Anu, occupy 
a very insignificant position. 

2 Supra, pp. 24G, 252, and 257. 
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whose proper names are unknown, but who are en- 
titled respectively “the Queen of the Land” and 
“ the Great Lady .” 3 Nebo’s wife, according to most 
of the Inscriptions, is Warmita ; but occasionally, as 
above remarked , 4 this name is replaced by that of 
Ishtar. A tabular view of the gods and goddesses 
thus far, will probably be found of use by the reader 
towards obtaining a clear conception of the Assyrian 
Pantheon : — 


Table of the Chief Assyrian Deities, arranged in their proper order. 


Gods. 

Correspondent Goddesses. 

Chief Seat of Worship (if any). 

Asshur 

Sheruha 

.. .. 

Anu .. 

Anuta 

Asshur (Kileh-Sherghat). 

Bel .. 

Beltis 

Asshur, Calah (Nimrud). 

Hoa .. 

Dav-Kina 

Asshur, Calah. 

Sin . . 

“ The Great Lady ” 

Calah, Bit-Sargina (Khor- 


sabad). 

Shamas . . 

Gula • 

Bit-Sargina. 

Iva . . 

Shala 

Asshur, Calah. 

Nin 

“ The Queen of the Land ” 

Calah, Nineveh. 

Merodach . . 

Zir-banit 

• • . • 

Nergal 

Laz 

Tarbisi (Sherif-khan). 

Nebo 

Warmita (Ishtar P) 

Calah. 


It appears to have been the general Assyrian prac- 
tice to unite together in the same worship, under the 
same roof, the female and the male principle . 5 The 
female deities had in fact, for the most part, an un- 
substantial character ; they were ordinarily the mere 
reflex image of the male, and consequently could not 
stand alone, but required the support of the stronger 
sex to give them something of substance and reality. 


3 Sir II. liawlinson’s Essay, pp. j 5 See Sir H. Bawlinson’s Essay, 

506 and 513. 4 Supra, p. 259. J § 9, note 6 , p. 514. 
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This was the general rule ; hut at the same time it 
was not without certain exceptions. Ishtar appears 
almost always as an independent and unattached 
divinity ; 6 while Beltis and Gula are presented to us 
in colours as strong and a form as distinct as their 
husbands Bel and Shamas. Again, there are minor 
goddesses, such as Telita, the goddess of the great 
marshes near Babylon , 7 who stand alone, unaccom- 
panied by any male. The minor male divinities are 
also, it would seem, very generally without female 
counterparts . 8 

Of these minor male divinities the most noticeable 
are Martu, a son of Anu, who is called “ the minister 
of the deep,” and seems to correspond to the Greek 
Erebus ; 9 Sargana, another son of Anu, from whom 
Sargon is thought by some to have derived his name 
Idak, god of the Tigris ; Supulat, lord of the Eu- 
phrates ; 2 and II or Ra, who seems to he the Babylonian 
chief god transferred to Assyria, and there placed in a 
humble position . 3 Besides these, cuneiform scholars 
recognise in the Inscriptions some scores of divine 
names, of more or less doubtful etymology, some of 
which are thought to designate distinct gods, while 


6 It is only in Babylonia, and 
even there during but one reign (that 
of Nebuchadnezzar), that Ishtar ap- 
pears as the wife of Nebo. (See 
above, vol. i. p.176.) Elsewhere she 
is separate and independent, attached 
as wife to no male deity, though not 
unfrcquently conjoined with Asshur. 

7 Telita is, apparently, the goddess 
mentioned by Berosus as the original 
of the Greek dahacrcra. (Fr. 1.) 

The inscriptions of Sargon mention 
a city named after her, which was 

situated on the lower Tigris. This 
is probably the Qa\d6a of Ptolemy 
( Geograplu v. 20), which he places 


near the mouth of the river. 

8 Mar tu, however, has a wife, who 
is called “ the lady of Tigganna ” 
(Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay , § 8, ii., 
note 9 ), and Idak, the god of the 
Tigris (mentioned below) has a wife, 
Bclat Muk (ibid. § 4, p. 520). 

9 See vol. i. p. 147. 

1 See Sir II. Rawlinson’s Essay , 
p. 488. 

2 Ibid. p. 526. 

3 Tiglath-Pileser I . repairs a temple 
of II or Ra at Asshur about b.c. 
1150. ( Inscription , pp. 56-58.) 
Otherwise we scarcely hear of the 
worship of Ra out of Babylonia. 
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others may be names of deities known familiarly to 
us under a different appellation . 4 * Into this branch 
of the subject it is not proposed to enter in the pre- 
sent work, which addresses itself to the general 
reader. 

It is probable that, besides gods, the Assyrians 
acknowledged the existence of a number of genii, 
some of whom they regarded 
as powers of good, others as 
powers of evil. The winged 
figure wearing the horned cap, 
which is so constantly repre- 
sented as attending upon the 
monarch when he is employed 
in any sacred function , 6 would 
seem to be his tutelary genius 
— a benignant spirit who 
watches over him, and pro- 
tects him from the spirits of 
darkness. This figure com- 
monly bears in the right hand 
either a pomegranate or a pine-cone, while the left is 
either free or else supports a sort of plaited bag or 
basket. Where the pine-cone is carried, it is invari- 
ably pointed towards the monarch, as if it were the 
means of communication between the protector and 
the protected, the instrument by which grace and 
power passed from the genius to the mortal whom he 
had undertaken to guard. Why the pine-cone was 
chosen for this purpose it is difficult to form a con- 
jecture. Perhaps it had originally become a sacred 



Winged figure in horned cap 
(Nimrud). 


4 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay, 

p. 527. 

8 Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, 


Pis. 6, 25, 36 ; Botta, Monument, 
Pis. 27 and 28. 
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emblem merely as a symbol of productiveness , 6 after 
which it was made to subserve a further purpose, 
without much regard to its old symbolical meaning. 

The sacred basket, held in the left hand, is of still 
more dubious interpretation. It is an object of great 
elegance, always elaborately and sometimes very 

tastefully ornamented . 7 
Possibly it may repre- 
sent the receptacle in 
which the divine gifts are 
stored, and from which 
they can be taken by the 
genius at his discretion, 
to be bestowed upon the 
mortal under his care. 

Another good genius 
would seem to be re- 
presented by the liawk- 
headed figure, which is 
likewise found in atten- 
dance upon the monarch, 
attentively watching his 
proceedings. This figure 
has been called that of 
a god, and has been supposed to represent the Nis- 
roch of Holy Scripture ; 8 but the only ground for 
such an identification is the conjectural derivation of 
Nisroch from a root nisr, which in some Semitic lan- 
guages signifies a “hawk” or “falcon.” As nisr, 



The sacred basket (Khorsabad). 


6 Supra, page 238. 

7 The basket is often ornamented 

with winged figures in adoration 
before the sacred tree, and them- 
selves holding baskets. (See Layard, 


Monuments , First Series, Pis. 34 
and 36.) 

8 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 459. 
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however, has not Been found with any such meaning 
in Assyrian, and as the word 
appears in the Inscriptions , 9 it 
must be regarded as in the high- 
est degree doubtful whether 
there is any real connexion be- 
tween the hawk-headed figure 
and the god in whose temple 
Sennacherib was assassinated. 

The various readings of the 
Septuagint version 10 make it 
extremely uncertain what was 
the name actually written in the 
original Hebrew” text. Nisroch, 
which is utterly unlike any di- 
vine name hitherto found in the 
Assyrian records, is most probably a corruption. At 
any rate there are no sufficient grounds for identifying 
the god mentioned, whatever the true reading of his 
name may be, with the hawk-headed figure, which 
has the appearance of an attendant genius rather than 
that of a god, and which was certainly not included 
among the main deities of Assyria . 11 

Represen tations of evil genii are comparatively in- 
frequent ; but we can scarcely be mistaken in re- 
garding as either an evil genius, or a representation 
of the evil principle, the monster — half lion, half 


“ Nisroch ” nowhere 



The hawk-headed genius 
(Ivhorsabad). 


9 M. Oppert, it is true, reads a 
certain monogram as “ Nisruk,” and 
recognises in tlie god whom it desig- 
nates — Hea or Hoa — the Nisroch of 
Holy Scripture. But sounder scho- 
lars regard his reading as a very wild 
and rash conjecture. 

10 In Is. xxxvii. 38 the MSS. give 

either ’Acrapay or N curapax* In 
2 Kings xix. 37 the greater part of 


the MSS. have Mf aopax- 

11 The deities proper are not repre- 
sented as in attendance on the mo- 
narch. This is an office too low for 
them. Occasionally, as in the case 
of Asshur, they from heaven guard 
and assist the king. But even this 
is exceptional. Ordinarily they stand, 
or sit, in solemn state to receive 
offerings and worship. 
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eagle — which in the Nimrud sculptures 12 retreats 
from the attacks of a god, probably Iva , 13 who assails 
him with thunderbolts. Again, in the case of certain 
grotesque statuettes found at Ivliorsabad, one of 
which is engraved in the first volume of this work , 14 
where a human figure has the head of a lion with 
the ears of an ass, the most natural explanation seems 
to be that an evil genius is intended. In another 
instance, where we see two monsters with heads like 
the statuette just mentioned, placed on human bodies, 



? 2 A representation on a large scale 13 See above, page 251. 

is given by Mr. Lay arc! , Monuments, M Supra, vol. i. p. 420. 

2nd Series, PI. 5. 
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the legs of which terminate in eagles’ claws — both of 
them armed with daggers and maces, and engaged in 
a struggle with one another 15 — we seem to have a 
symbolical representation of the tendency of evil to 
turn upon itself, and reduce itself to feebleness by 
internal quarrel and disorder . 16 A considerable 
number of instances occur in which a human figure, 
with the head of a hawk or eagle, threatens a winged 
human-headed lion — the emblem of Nergal — with a 
strap or mace . 17 In these we may have a spirit of 
evil assailing a god, or possibly one god opposing 
another — the hawk-headed god or genius driving 
Nergal (i. e. War) beyond the Assyrian borders. 

If we pass from the objects to the mode of worship 
in Assyria, we must notice at the outset the strongly 
idolatrous character of the religion. Not only were 
images of the gods worshipped set up, as a matter of 
course, in every temple dedicated to their honour, but 
the gods were sometimes so identified with their 
images as to be multiplied in popular estimation when 
they had several famous temples, in each of which 
was a famous image. Thus we hear of the Ishtar of 
Arbela, the Ishtar of Nineveh, and the Ishtar of 
Babylon, and find these goddesses invoked separately, 
as distinct divinities, by one and the same king in 
one and the same Inscription . 18 In other cases, with- 
out this multiplication, we observe expressions which 
imply a similar identification of the actual god with 
the mere image. Tiglath-Pileser I. boasts that 


15 This scene was represented in 
the great palace of Asshur-bani-pal 
at Koyunjik. The sculpture is in 
the British Museum. 

16 This tendency is well illustrated 
hy Plato in the first Book of his Re- 


public, § 23. 

17 Layard, Monuments, 1st Series, 
Pis. 45, 1 ; 48, 3 ; 49, 4 ; compare 
above, vol. i. p. 431. 

18 Assyrian Texts, p. 10 ; Journal 
of As. Society, vol. xix. p. 163, 
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he has set Anu and Iva ( i . e. their images) up in 
their places . 19 He identifies repeatedly the images 
which he carries off from foreign countries with 
the gods of those countries . 1 In a similar spirit Sen- 
nacherib asks, by the mouth of Rabshakeh, “ Where 
are the gods of Hamath, and of Arpad ? Where 
are the gods of Sepharvaim, Hena, and Ivali ?” 2 — 
and again, unable to rise to the conception of a 
purely spiritual deity, supposes that, because Heze- 
kiah has destroyed all the images throughout Judfea , 3 
he has left his people without any divine protection . 4 
The carrying off of the idols from conquered coun- 
tries, which we find universally practised, was not 
perhaps intended as a mere sign of the power of the 
conqueror, and of the superiority of his gods to those 
of his enemies : it was probably designed further to 
weaken those enemies by depriving them of their ce- 
lestial protectors ; and it may even have been viewed 
as strengthening the conqueror by multiplying his 
divine guardians. It was certainly usual to remove 
the images in a reverential manner ; 5 and it was the 
custom to deposit them in some of the principal tem- 
ples of Assyria . 6 We may presume that there lay 
at the root of this practice a real belief in the super- 
natural power of the images themselves, and a notion 
that, with the possession of the images, this power 
likewise changed sides, and passed over from the 
conquered to the conquerors. 


10 Inscription, pp. G6 and 70. 

1 Inscription , pp. 28, 30, 40, 
50, &c. 

2 2 Kings xviii. 34. Sennacherib 
means to say — “ Where are their 
gods now? [i. e. their idols.] Arc 
they not captive in Assyria?” See 
above, p. 85. 

3 Ibid, verse 4. 


4 Ibid, verse 22. 

5 See the various representations 
of the removal of gods in Mr. bay- 
ard’s works. ( Monuments , 1st Series, 
Pis. G5 and G7 A ; 2nd Series, l’l. 50; 
Nineveh and its Itemains , vol. ii. 
opposite ]). 451.) 

6 Inscription of Tiylatk-lHlcser I., 
pp. 30 and 40. 
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Assyrian idols were in stone, baked clay, or 
metal. Stone images of Nebo and of Ishtar have 
been obtained from the ruins. Those of Nebo are 
standing figures, of a larger size than the human, 
though not greatly exceeding it. They have been 
much injured by time, and it is difficult to pronounce 
decidedly on their original workmanship ; but, judging 
by what appears, it would seem to have been of a 
ruder and coarser character than that of the slabs or 
of the royal statues. The Nebo statues are heavy, 
formal, inexpressive, and not over well-proportioned ; 
but they are not wanting in a certain quiet dignity 
which impresses the beholder . 7 They are unfortu- 
nately disfigured, like so many of the lions and bulls, 
by several lines of cuneiform writing inscribed round 
their bodies ; but this artistic defect is pardoned by 
the antiquarian, who learns from the inscribed lines 
the fact that the statues represent Nebo, and the time 
and circumstances of their dedication. 

Clay idols are very frequent. They are generally 
in a good material, and are of various sizes, yet never 
approaching to the full stature of humanity. Generally 
they are mere statuettes, less than a foot in height. 
Specimens have been selected for representation in 
the preceding volume, from which a general idea of 
their character is obtainable . 8 They are, like the 
stone idols, formal and inexpressive in style, while 
they are even ruder and coarser than those figures 
in workmanship. We must regard them as intended 
chiefly for private use among the mass of the 
population , 9 while we must view the stone idols as 


7 See the representation, vol. i. p. 
179. 

8 See vol. i. pp. 176, 425, and 426. 


9 Clay idols were also deposited in 
holes below the pavement of palaces, 
which (it may be supposed) were 
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the objects of public worship in the shrines and 
temples. 

Idols in metal have not hitherto appeared among 
the objects recovered from the Assyrian cities. We 
may conclude, however, from the passage of Nahum 
prefixed to this chapter , 10 as well as from general 
probability, that they were known and used by the 
Assyrians, who seem to have even admitted them — 
no less than stone statues — into their temples. The 
ordinary metal used was no doubt bronze ; but in 
Assyria as in Babylonia , 11 silver, and perhaps in some 
few instances gold, may have been employed for 
idols, in cases where they were intended as proofs to 
the world at large of the wealth and magnificence of 
a monarch. 

The Assyrians worshipped their gods chiefly with 
sacrifices and offerings. Tiglath-Pileser I. relates 
that he offered sacrifice to Anu and Iva on com- 
pleting the repairs of their temple . 12 Asshur-idanni- 
pal says that he sacrificed to the gods after embarking 
on the Mediterranean . 13 Iva-lush IY. sacrificed to Bel- 
Merodach, Nebo, and Nergal, in their respective high 
seats at Babylon, Borsippa, and Cutlia . 14 Sennacherib 
offered sacrifices to Hoa on the sea-shore after an 
expedition in the Persian Gulf . 15 Esarhaddon “ slew 
great and costly sacrifices” at Nineveh upon com- 
pleting his great palace in that capital . 16 Sacrifice 


thus placed under their protection. 
(See M. Botta’s Monument de Ninive , 
vol. v. p. 41.) 

10 Nahum i. 14. “ And the Lord 

hath given a commandment con- 
cerning thee (Nineveh), that no more 
of thy name he sown : out of the 
house of thy gods will I cut off the 
graven image and the molten image. 5 ' 


11 Dan. iii. 1 ; Herod, i, 183 ; 
Diod. Sic. ii. 9, Ac. Compare Sir 
H. Uawlinson’s Essay in the author’s 
Herodotus , vol. i. p. 517, note 8 . 

12 Inscription , pp. 68-70. 

13 Assyrian Texts , p. 28. 

11 Sir H. Rawlinson’s Essay , p. 51 G. 
15 Ibid. p. 495. 

10 Assyrian Texts y p. 18. 
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was clearly regarded as a duty by the kings gene- 
rally, and was the ordinary mode by which they pro- 
pitiated the favour of the national deities. 

With respect to the mode of sacrifice we have only 


a small amount of in- 
formation, derived from a 
very few bas-reliefs. These 
unite in representing the 
bull as the special sacri- 
ficial animal . 17 In one 18 we 
simply see a bull brought 
up to a temple by the 
king ; but in another , 19 
which is more elaborate, 
we seem to have the whole 
of a sacrificial scene fairly, 
if not exactly, brought be- 
fore us. Towards the front 
of a temple, where the 
god, recognisable by his 
horned cap, appears seated 


17 That sheep and goats were also 
used for sacrifice we learn from the 
inscriptions. (Assyrian Texts, pp. 
3, 4.) There is one representation 
of a ram, or wild-goat, being led to 
the altar. (Layard, Nineveh and 
its Remains, vol. ii. p. 469.) 

18 This is on Lord Aberdeen’s 
Black Stone, a monument of the 
reign of Esarhaddon. A representa- 
tion of it will be found in Mr. Fer- 
gusson’s Palaces of Nineveh Restored, 
p. 298. 

19 This scene is represented on a 
mutilated obelisk belonging to the 
time of Assliur-idanni-pal, which 
is now in the British Museum. The 
sculptures on this curious monument 
are still unpublished. 
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upon a throne, with an attendant priest, who is 
beardless, paying adoration to him, advances a pro- 
cession consisting of the king and six priests, one of 
whom carries a . cup, while the other five are employed 
about the animal. The king pours a libation over a 
large bowl, fixed in a stand, immediately in front of 
a tall fire-altar, from which flames are rising. Close 
behind this stands the priest with a cup, from which 
we may suppose that the monarch will pour a second 
libation. Next we observe a bearded priest directly in 
front of the bull, checking the advance of the animal, 
which is not to be offered till the libation is over. The 
bull is also held by a pair of priests, who walk behind 
him and restrain him with a rope attached to one of 
his fore-legs a little above the hoof. Another pair of 
priests, following closely on the footsteps of the first 
pair, completes the procession : the four seem, from the 
position of their heads and arms, to be engaged in a 
solemn chant. It is probable, from the flame upon 
the altar , 1 that there is to be some burning of the 
sacrifice ; while it is evident, from the altar being of 
such a small size, that only certain parts of the animal 
can be consumed upon it. We may conclude there- 
fore that the Assyrian sacrifices resembled those of 
the classical nations , 2 consisting not of whole burnt 
offerings, but of a selection of choice parts, regarded 
as specially pleasing to the gods, which were placed 
upon the altar and burnt, while the remainder of 
the victim was consumed by priest or people. 


1 Altars of the shape here repre- 
sented are always crowned with 
flames, which generally take a coni- 
cal shape, but are here made to spread 

into a number of tongues. At Ivhors- 
abad the flames on such altars were 


painted red. (Botta, Monument cle 
Ninive, PI. 146.) 

2 See Smith’s Dictionary of Greek 
and Homan Antiquities, sub voc. 

SACKIFICIUM. 
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Triangular altar (Khorsabad). 


Assyrian altars were of various shapes and sizes. 
One type was square, and of no great height ; it had 
its top ornamented with 
gradines, below which the 
sides were either plain or 
fluted . 3 Another, which 
was also of moderate 
height, was triangular, 
but with a circular top, 
consisting of a single flat 
stone, perfectly plain, ex- 
cept that it was sometimes 
inscribed round the edge . 4 
A third type is that repre- 
sented in the sacrificial 

scene on the last page but one. This is a sort of port- 
able stand — narrow, but of considerable height, reach- 
ing nearly to a man’s chin. 

Altars of this kind seem to 
have been carried about by 
the Assyrians in their ex- 
peditions : we see them oc- 
casionally in the entrench- 
ed camps , 5 and observe 
priests officiating at them 
in their dress of office. 

Besides their sacrifices 
of animals, the Assyrian kings were accustomed to 
deposit in the temples of their gods, as thank- 



Portable altar in an Assyrian camp, with 
priests offering (Khorsabad). 


3 See above, vol. i. p. 386, No. I., 
and p. 388, No. V. 

4 An altar of this shape was found 
by M. Botta at Khorsabad. (Monu- 
ment, PL 157.) Another nearly 
similar was discovered by Mr. Layard 

VOL. II. 


at Nimrud ( Monuments , 2nd Series, 
PI. 4), and is now in the British 
Museum. 

6 Botta, PI. 146 ; Layard, 2nd 
Series, PI. 24. 

T 
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offerings, many precious products from the countries 
which they overran in their expeditions. Stones and 
marbles of various kinds, rare metals, and images 
of foreign deities, are particularly mentioned f but 
it would seem to be most probable that some portion 
of all the more valuable articles was thus dedicated. 
Silver and gold were certainly used largely in the 
adornment of the temples, which are sometimes said 
to have been made “ as splendid as the sun,” by 
reason of the profuse employment upon them of these 
precious metals . 7 

It is difficult to determine how the ordinary wor- 
ship of the gods was conducted. The sculptures are 
for the most part monuments erected by kings ; and, 
when these have a religious character, they represent 
the performance by the kings of their own religious 
duties, from which little can be concluded as to the 
religious observances of the people. The kings seem 
to have united the priestly with the regal character ; 
and in the religious scenes representing their acts of 
worship, no priest ever intervenes between them and 
the god, or appears to assume any but a very subordi- 
nate position. The king himself stands and worships 
in close proximity to the holy tree ; with his own 
hand he pours libations ; and it is not unlikely that 
he was entitled with his own arm to sacrifice victims . 8 
But we can scarcely suppose that the people had these 
privileges. Sacerdotal ideas have prevailed in almost 
all Oriental monarchies, and it is notorious that they 


G Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 
pp. 30, 38, 66, &c. 

7 Assyrian Texts , p. 16. 

8 The kings often say that they 
sacrificed. ( Tiglath-Pileser Inscrip- 
tion , pp. 66, and 68 ; Assyrian 


Texts , p. 18, &c.) But we cannot 
conclude from this with any certainty 
that it was with their own hand they 
slew the victims. (Compare 1 K. 
viii. 63.) Still they may have 
done so. 
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had a strong hold upon the neighbouring and nearly 
connected kingdom of Babylon. The Assyrians gene- 
rally, it is probable, approached the gods through 
their priests ; and it would seem to 
be these priests who are represented 
upon the cylinders as introducing 
worshippers to the gods, dressed 
themselves in long robes, and with a 
curious mitre upon their heads. The 
worshipper seldom comes empty- 
handed. He carries commonly in 
his arms an antelope or young goat , 9 
which we may presume to be an 
offering intended to propitiate the 
deity. 

It is remarkable that the priests in 
the sculptures are generally, if not 
invariably, beardless . 10 * It is scarcely 
probable that they were eunuchs, since mutilation is 
in the East always regarded as a species of degrada- 
tion. Perhaps they merely shaved the beard for 
greater cleanliness, like the priests of the Egyptians ; n 
and possibly it was a custom only obligatory on the 
upper grades of the priesthood . 12 

We have no evidence of the establishment of set 



Worshipper bringing an 
offering (from a cy- 
linder). 


9 Lajard, Quite de Mithra , Pis. 
xxxvii. No. 7 ; xxxviii. Nos. 2, 3, 

6 ; xxxix. No. 7, &c. 

10 See Layard, Monuments , 2nd 
Series, Pis. 24 and 50 ; Botta, Mo- 
nument, PL 146. If the figure car- 
rying an antelope, and having on 
the head a highly ornamented fillet 
(Botta, Pi. 43) is a priest, and if 

that character belongs to the attend- j 
ants in the sacrificial scene above 

represented (supra, p. 271) we must 


consider that the beard was worn, 
at least by some grades of the priest- 
hood. 

11 Herod, hi. 37. 

12 Observe that in the sacrificial 
scene (supra, p. 271) the priest who 
approaches close to the god is beard- 
less; and that in the camp scene 
(Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, PI. 
50) the priest in a tall cap is shaven, 
while the other, who has no such dig- 
nified head-dress, wears a beard. 
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festivals in Assyria. Apparently the monarchs de- 
cided, of their own will, when a feast should be held 
to any god ; n and, proclamation being made, the 
feast was held accordingly. Vast numbers, especially 
of the chief men, were assembled on such occasions ; 
numerous sacrifices were offered, and the festivities 
lasted for several days. A considerable proportion 
of the worshippers were accommodated in the royal 
palace, to which the temple was ordinarily a mere 
adjunct, being fed at the king’s cost, and lodged in 
the halls and other apartments . 14 

The Assyrians made occasionally a religious use of 
fasting. The evidence on this point is confined to 
the Book of Jonah , 15 which, however, distinctly shows 
both the fact and the nature of the usage. When a 
first was proclaimed, the king, the nobles, and the 
people exchanged their ordinary apparel for sack- 
cloth, sprinkled ashes upon their heads, and abstained 
alike from food and drink until the fast was over. 
The animals also that were within the walls of the 
city where the fast was commanded, had sackcloth 
placed upon them ; 1 and the same abstinence was en- 
forced upon them as was enjoined on the inhabitants. 
Ordinary business was suspended, and the whole 
population united in prayer to Asshur, the supreme 
god, whose pardon they entreated, and whose favour 
they sought to propitiate. These proceedings were 
not merely formal. On the occasion mentioned in the 


33 Assyrian Texts , pp. 11 and 18. 
Compare the Black Obelisk Inscrip- 
tion, p. 42G. 

14 See the account given by Esar- 
haddon of his great festival (Assy- 
rian Texts , p. 18). 

15 Jonah iii. fi-U. 

1 There is a remarkable parallel 


to this in a Persian practice men- 
tioned by Herodotus (ix. 24). In 
the mourning for Masistius, a little 
before the battle of Platam, the Per- 
sian troops not only shaved off their 
own hair, but similarly disfigured 
their horses and their beasts of 
burthen. 
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Book of Jonah, the repentance of the Ninevites seems 
to have been sincere. “ God saw their works, that 
they turned from their evil way ; and God repented 
of the evil that he had said that he would do unto 
them : and he did it not.” 2 

The religious sentiment appears, on the whole, to 
have been strong and deep-seated among the Assy- 
rians. Although religion had not the prominence in 
Assyria which it possessed in Egypt, or even in 
Greece — although the temple was subordinated to the 
palace , 3 and the most imposing of the representations 
of the gods 4 were degraded to mere architectural 
ornaments — yet the Assyrians appear to have been 
really, nay, even earnestly, religious.- Their religion, 
it must be admitted, was of a sensuous character. 
They not only practised image-worship, but believed 
in the actual power of the idols to give protection or 
work mischief ; nor could they rise to the conception 
of a purely spiritual and immaterial deity. Their 
ordinary worship was less one of prayer than one by 
means of sacrifices and offerings. They could, how- 
ever, we know, in the time of trouble, utter sincere 
prayers ; and we are bound therefore to credit them 
with an honest purpose in respect of the many solemn 
addresses and invocations which occur both in their 
public and their private documents. The numerous 
mythological tablets 5 testify to the large amount of 
attention which was paid to religious subjects by the 
learned; while the general character of their names, 
and the practice of inscribing sacred figures and em- 
blems upon the signets, which was almost universal, 


which respectively symbolize Nin 
and Nergal. 

5 Supra, vol. i. p. 495. 


2 Jonah iii. 10. 

3 See above, vol. i. p. 348. 

i The winged bulls and lions, 
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seem to indicate a spirit of piety on the part of the 
mass of the people. 

The sensuous cast of the religion naturally led to a 
pompous ceremonial, a fondness for processional dis- 
play, and the use of magnificent vestments. These 
last are represented with great minuteness in the 
Nimrud sculptures . 6 The dresses of those engaged 
in sacred functions seem to have been elaborately em- 
broidered, for the most part with religious figures 
and emblems, such as the winged circle, the pine- 
cone, the pomegranate, the sacred tree, the human- 
headed lion, and the like. Armlets, bracelets, neck- 
laces, and ear-rings were worn by the officiating 
priests, whose -heads were either encircled with a 
richly-ornamented fillet , 7 or covered with a mitre or 
high cap of imposing appearance . 8 Musicians had a 
place in the processions, and accompanied the reli- 
gious ceremonies with playing or chanting, or, in 
some instances, possibly with both. 

It is remarkable that the religious emblems of the 
Assyrians are almost always free from that character 
of grossness which, in the classical works of art, so 
often offends modern delicacy. The sculptural re- 
mains present us with no representations at all 
parallel to the phallic emblems of the Greeks. Still 
we are perhaps not entitled to conclude, from this 
comparative purity, that the Assyrian religion was 
really exempt from that worst feature of idolatrous 
systems — a licensed religious sensualism. According 
to Herodotus, the Babylonian worship of Beltis was 
disgraced by a practice which even he, heathen as he 


7 Botla, Monument, 1 J J. 43. 
I 8 Supra, p. 203. 


6 See Mr. Layard’s Monuments, 

1st Series, Pis. 5, 0, 8, 9, &e. 
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was, regarded as “ most shameful .” 9 Women were 
required once in their lives to repair to the temple of 
this goddess, and there offer themselves to the em- 
brace of the first man who desired their company. 
Tn the Apocryphal Book of Baruch we find a clear 
allusion to the same custom , 10 so that there can be 
little doubt of its having really obtained in Baby- 
lonia ; but if so, it would seem to follow, almost as a 
matter of course, that the worship of the same iden- 
tical goddess in the adjoining country included a 
similar usage. It may be to this practice that the 
prophet Nahum alludes, where he denounces Nineveh 
as a “ well-favoured harlot,” the multitude of whose 
harlotries was notorious . 11 

Such then was the general character of the A ssy- 
rian religion. We have no means of determining 
whether the cosmogony of the Chakhcans formed any 
part of the Assyrian system, or was confined to the 
lower country. No ancient writer tells us anything 
of the Assyrian notions on this subject, nor has the 
decipherment of the monuments thrown as yet any 
light upon it. It would be idle therefore 'to prolong 
the present chapter by speculating upon a matter 
concerning which we have at present no authentic 
data. 


9 Herod, i. 199. A tcov 

VOfXCOV. 

10 Baruch vi. 43. £i The women 
also with cords about them, sitting 

in the ways, bum bran for perfume ; 
but if any of them, drawn by some 
that passeth by, lie with him, she 
reproaches her fellow, that she was 


not thought as worthy as herself, 
nor her cord broken.” 

11 Nahum iii. 4. It is, however, 
more likely that the allusion is to 
the idolatrous practices of the Nine- 
vites. (See above, vol. i. p. 307, 
note \) 
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CHRONOLOGY AND HISTORY. 

Ta 7raXata roiavra evpov, xaXena ovra navr'i itjijs TeKpijpio) marevaai. 

— Thucyd. i. 20. 

The chronology of the Assyrian kingdom has long 
exercised, and divided, the judgments of the learned. 
On the one hand, Ctesias and his numerous fol- 
lowers — including, among the ancients, Cephalion, 
Castor, Diodorus Siculus, Nicolas of Damascus, 
Trogus Pompeius, Velleius Paterculus, Josephus, 
Eusebius, and Moses of Chorene ; among the moderns, 
Freret, llollin, and Clinton — have given the king- 
dom a duration of between thirteen and fourteen 
hundred years, and carried back its antiquity to a 
time almost coeval with the founding of Babylon ; on 
the other, Herodotus, Berosus (as reported by Poly- 
histor), Africanus, Volney, Heeren, B. Gr. Niebuhr, 
Brandis, and many others, have preferred a chrono- 
logy which limits the duration of the kingdom to 
about six centuries and a half, and places the com- 
mencement in the thirteenth century b.c., when a 
flourishing Empire had already existed in Chaldasa, 
or Babylonia, for near a thousand years, or possibly 
for a longer period . 1 The questions thus mooted 
remain still, despite of the volumes which have been 


1 If we credit the “ Median dy- 
nasty ” of Berosus, we must date the 
commencement of a monarchy in 
Chakhea from b.c. 2458, nearly 


twelve centuries before b,c. 1273, 
when the Assyrian kingdom began 
according to the chronology of Be- 
rosus and Herodotus. 
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written upon them, 2 so far undecided, that it will be 
necessary to entertain and discuss them at some 
length in this place, before entering on the historical 
sketch which is needed to complete our account of 
the Second Monarchy. 

The duration of a single empire continuously for 
1306 (or 1360) years, 3 which is the time assigned to 
the Assyrian Monarchy by Ctesias, must be admitted 
to be a thing hard of belief, if not actually incre- 
dible. The Roman State, with all its elements of 
strength, had (we are told), as kingdom, common- 
wealth, and empire, a duration of no more than 
twelve centuries. 4 The Chaldaean Monarchy lasted, 
as we have seen, 5 about seven. The duration of the 
Parthian was about five ; 6 of the first Persian, less 
than two and a half ; 7 of the Median, at the utmost, 
one and a half; 8 of the later Babylonian, less than 
one. 9 The only monarchy existing under conditions at 
all similar to Assyria, whereto an equally long — or 
rather a still longer — duration has been assigned with 
some show of reason, is Egypt. 10 But there, it is 


2 See particularly the long Essays 
of the Abbe Sevin and of Freret in 
the Memoires de VAcademie des In- 
scriptions, vols. iv. and vii. (12th edi- 
tion). Compare Volney, Beclierches 
sur VHistoire Ancienne, vol. i., pp. 
381-511, and Clinton, Fasti Hel- 
knici, vol. i. Ap. ch. iv. 

3 The latter is the number in the 
present test of Diodorus (ii. 21). 
But Agathias and Syneellus seem to 
have had 1306 in their copies. (See 
Agath. ii. 25, p. 120 ; Syneell. p. 
359, C. Compare Augustin. Civ. 1). 
sviii. 21.) 

4 See Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, 

ch. xxv. (vol. iv. pp. 251, 252, 

Smith’s edition). 


6 Supra, vol. i. p. 193. Compare 
pp. 197 and 223. 

6 From b.c. 256 to a.d. 226. (See 
Heeren’s Manual of Ancient History , 
pp. 299-304, E. T.) 

7 From b.c. 559 to b.c. 331, the 
date of the battle of Arbela. 

8 Herod, i. 130. 

9 From b.c. 625 to b.c. 538. (See 
the next volume.) 

10 Moderate Egyptologers refer the 
commencement of a settled monarchy 
in Egypt to about b.c. 2600 or 2500 
(Wilkinson in the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. ii. pp. 288-290 ; Stuart 
Poole in Smith’s Biblical Dictionary, 
ad. voc. chronology.) Mr. Palmer 
{Egyptian Chronicles, vol. ii. p. 896) 
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admitted that tlie continuity was interrupted by the 
long foreign domination of the Hyksos, and by at 
least one other foreign conquest — that of the Ethio- 
pian Sabacos or Sheheks. According to Ctesias, one 
and the same dynasty occupied the Assyrian throne 
during the whole period of thirteen hundred years, 
Sardanapalus, the last king in liis list, being the 
descendant and legitimate successor of Emus . 11 

There can be no doubt that a monarchy lasting 
about six centuries and a half, and ruled by at least 
two dynasties, is per -se a thing far more probable 
than one ruled by one and the same dynasty for 
more than thirteen centuries. And, therefore, if 
the historical evidence in the two cases is at all equal 
— or rather, if that which supports the more impro- 
bable account does not greatly preponderate — we 
ought to give credence to the more moderate and 
probable of the two statements. 

To decide on the value of the historical evidence 
in the two cases, it will be of no real service to 
exhibit lists of the authors who have taken the one 
or the other view. As modern philological criticism 
recognises the fact, that it is not the number but the 
quality of the manuscripts which support a reading 
that gives it importance , 12 so historical criticism ought 
distinctly to maintain and declare that the real 
question, in every case of disputed history, is not 
how many authorities are adducible on either side, 
but what is the balance of really distinct, indepen- 


brings the date down to b.c. 2224, 
and Mr. Nasli ( Pharaoh of' the Ex- 
odus, p. 305) to b.c. 1785. The 
lowest of these dates would make the 
whole duration, from Menes to Necla- 
nebus, fourteen and a half centuries. 


11 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 21, § 8. 

12 For this valuable distinction, or 
at least for the general recognition of 
its value by modern critics, we are 
indebted to the genius of Lach- 
lnauu. 
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dent, and trustworthy testimony? Twenty manu- 
scripts will often not outweigh — nay, will sometimes 
be outweighed by — a single one, if the twenty are all 
traceable to one source, and that source is for any 
reason liable to suspicion. And so it is with authors. 
Where later writers manifestly do but re-echo the 
statements made by an earlier one, however numer- 
ous they are, however accordant, they add nothing at 
all to the credibility of the original authority. If 
that authority is known to be weak, no frequency of 
citation from him, no amount of parrot-like repetition 
of his words, can make him strong. The whole 
evidence resolves itself into the evidence of the first 
witness, and must stand or fall with his trustwor- 
thiness. 

In the present case there seem to be three, and 
three only, distinct original authorities — Herodotus, 
Ctesias, and Berosus. Of these Herodotus is the 
earliest. He writes within two centuries of the 
termination of the Assyrian rule , 1 whereas Ctesias 
writes thirty , 2 and Berosus a hundred and fifty 
years later . 3 He is of unimpeachable honesty, and 
may be thoroughly trusted to have reported only 
what he had heard . 4 He had travelled in the East, 
and had done his best to obtain accurate information 
upon Oriental matters, consulting on the subject, 


1 The Assyrian rule terminated 
b.c. 625 (or, according to some, b.c. 
606). Herodotus seems to have died 
about b.c. 425. (See the author’s 
Herodotus, Introduction, ch. i. p. 
27, 2nd edition.) 

2 Ctesias returned from Persia to 
Greece in the year b.c. 398. (See 
Mure’s Literature of Greece, vol. v. 
p. 483.) He may have published 


his ‘ Persica ’ about b.c. 395. Xeno- 
phon quotes it about b.c. 380. 

3 Berosus dedicated his work to 
Antiochus Soter, whose first year 
was b.c. 280. (See the Fr. Hist . Gh\ 
vol. ii. p. 495.) 

4 See the author’s Herodotus, In- 
troduction, ch. iii. (vol. i. pp. 61-64, 
2nd ed.). Compare Mure’s Litera- 
ture of Greece, vol. iv. p. 351. 
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among others, the Chaldseans of Babylon . 5 He had, 
moreover, taken special pains to inform himself upon 
all that related to Assyria, which he designed to 
make the subject of an elaborate work distinct from 
his general history . 6 

Ctesias, like Herodotus, had had the advantage of 
visiting the East. It may be argued that he pos- 
sessed even better opportunities than the earlier 
writer for becoming acquainted with the views which 
the Orientals entertained of their own past. Hero- 
dotus probably devoted but a few months, or at most 
a year or two, to his Oriental travels ; Ctesias passed 
seventeen years at the Court of Persia . 7 Herodotus 
was merely an ordinary traveller, and had no pecu- 
liar facilities for acquiring information in the East ; 
Ctesias was court-physician to Artaxerxes Mnemon , 8 
and was thus likely to gain access to any archives 
which the Persian kings might have in their keep- 
ing . 9 But these advantages seem to have been more 
than neutralised by the temper and spirit of the man. 
He commenced his work with the broad assertion 
that Herodotus was “ a liar ,” 10 and was therefore 
bound to differ from him when he treated of the same 
periods or nations. He does differ from him, and 
also from Thucydides , 11 whenever they handle the 
same transactions ; but in no single instance where 


5 Herod, i. 183. 

6 Ibid. i. 100 and 184. Whether 
this intention was ever executed or 
no, is still a moot point among 
scholars. (See the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. i. pp. 198, 199, note 7 , 
2nd edit.) 

7 Diod. Sic. ii. 32, § 4. 

8 Xen. Anab. i. 8, § 20. 

9 Ctesias appears to have stated 


that he drew his history from docu- 
ments written upon parchment be- 
longing to the Persian kings (e/c 
t&v ftiKrikiKcov v, Diod. Sic. 

1. s. c.). 

10 Phot. Bibliothec. Cod. LXXII., 
p. 107. 

11 Compare Ctes. Pers. Exc. § 32 
et seq. with Thucyd. i. 104, 109, 
and 110. 
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he differs from either writer does his narrative seem 
to he worthy of credit. The cuneiform monuments, 
while they generally confirm Herodotus, contradict 
Ctesias perpetually . 12 He is at variance with Man- 
etho on Egyptian, with Ptolemy on Babylonian, 
chronology . 13 No independent writer confirms him 
on any important point. His Oriental history is 
quite incompatible with the narrative of Scripture . 14 
On every ground, the judgment of Aristotle, of 
Plutarch, of Arrian, of Scaliger , 15 and of almost all 
the best critics of modern times , 16 with respect to the 
credibility of Ctesias, is to be maintained, and his 
authority is to be regarded as of the very slightest 
value in determining any controverted matter. 

Berosus, the last of the three independent writers 
on Assyrian chronology, has special claims to atten- 
tion as an Oriental, and not a Greek. He was one 
of the learned class, or caste, in Babylonia, whom 
the Greeks called Chaldgeans , 17 and regarded as 
priests ; 18 he lived at the time of Alexander’s con- 
quests, and shortly afterwards wrote the history of 
his nation in Greek, for the enlightenment of the 
masters of Asia. The early part of his chrono- 
logy is exaggerated , 19 and his cosmogony is grotesque 


12 For proofs see the author’s He- 
rodotus, Introduction, ch. iii. (vol. i. 
p. 63, note 8 ). 

13 In the number of years which 
he assigns to the reigns of Cambyses 
and Darius Hystaspis. 

14 E. g. he places the destruction 
of Nineveh about b.c. 875, long 
before the time of Jonah ! 

16 See Arist. Hist. An. ii. 3, § 10 ; 
iii. sub fin.; viii. 26, § 3 ; Gen. An. 
ii. 2 ; Pol. v. 8 ; Plut. Fit. Artaxerx. 
13 ; Arrian. Exp. Alex. v. 4 ; Scali- 
ger, Be emend, temp. Not. ad Fragm. 
subj. pp. 39-43. 


16 As Niebuhr ( Lectures on An- 
cient History , vol. i. pp. 21, 22, 28, 
30) ; Bunsen ( Egypt's Place in Uni- 
versal History, vol. iii. p. 432); Mure 
( History of Greek Literature, vol. v. 

pp. 487-497), &c. 

17 See Joseph. Ant. Jud. i. 3, § 6. 
On the true character of the Chal- 
da;ans of Persian times see the article 
upon them in Smith’s Biblical Dic- 
tionary. 

18 Herod, i. 181 ; Diod. Sic.ii. 29 ; 
Arrian, Exp. Alex. iii. 16. 

19 Supra, vol. i. p. 190. 
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and almost ludicrous ; 20 but otherwise bis narrative 
seems entitled, if not to implicit credit, at any rate to 
consideration and respect. His history generally is 
in accordance with the narrative of Scripture ; it has 
been confirmed in numerous points, and never once 
contradicted, by the cuneiform monuments ; and its 
agreement with them is often so close as to raise a 
suspicion that it was drawn from the identical docu- 
ments which modern research has recovered . 21 The 
honesty of Berosus in reporting his country’s tradi- 
tions is unquestionable, and in fact has never been 
impugned. As a Chaldeean, he must have been 
learned in all the traditional lore of his people, while 
he must also have had access to all such records as 
time had spared to his day. His authority, there- 
fore, notwithstanding his comparatively late date, is 
rightly regarded as being, on Oriental subjects, 
greater than even that of Herodotus, his access to 
documents and his knowledge of the traditions of 
his nation outweighing that writer’s greater proxi- 
mity to the events of Assyrian and Babylonian 
history. 

It appears, then, that, of the three independent 
and original authorities on the subject of Assyrian 
history, two are valuable, while one is worthless, 
or little better than worthless. The statements of 
Ctesias are entitled to no consideration at all ; those 
of Herodotus and Berosus deserve the most careful 
attention. 

Now Herodotus tells us that the Assyrian monarchy 
terminated in the reign of Oyaxares , 1 which comprised, 


20 Supra, vol. i. pp. 180-183. 

21 Compare, for instance, the ac- 
count which Berosus gives of the 
building of his now palace by Nebu- 


chadnezzar with the Standard 
scription of that monarch. 

1 Ilcrod. i. 10G. 
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according to him, the forty years intervening between 
b.c. 633 and b.c. 593. 2 Its origin he places six hun- 
dred years (or a little more 3 ) before the accession of 
Cyaxares, which would imply that the Empire com- 
menced in the thirteenth century before our era. No 
exact date for the commencement can be obtained 
from this writer, because he leaves an interval, which 
he does not estimate, between the close of the first or 
Assyrian period, to which he assigns 520 years, and 
the opening of the second or Median period, which 
lasted (according to him) exactly a century and a 
half. 4 His scheme of Assyrian chronology may be 
thus represented — 

Great Assyrian Empire 520 years 

( Anarchy in Media x years \ 

P^eign of Deioces in Media 53 years I 

Puign of Phvaortes in Media . . . . 22 years l 105+ic years 

Reign of Cyaxares up to the capture | 

of Nineveh circ. 30 years 5 J 

Total .. 625 4- £ years 

To obtain for this scheme a series even of approxi- 
mate dates, it is necessary to form some estimate of 
the duration which Herodotus meant to ascribe to the 
Median anarchy. Now his direct narrative shows that 


2 Herodotus places the death of 
Cyaxares 113 years before the battle 
of Salamis. Assuming that battle to 
have been fought b.c. 480, we obtain 
b.c. 593 for the death and b.c. 633 
for the accession of Cyaxares. 

3 The Assyrian “ Empire,” accord- 
ing to Herodotus (i. 95), lasted 520 
years. The Medes then revolted, 
and remained for some time without 
a king. After a while the regal 
power was conferred on Deioces, 
who reigned 53 years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son Phraortes, who 
reigned 22 years. Thus we have 

520 + 53 + 22 + a;=595 + x for the 

duration of the Assyrian monarchy 
up to the accession of Cyaxares. 


If 03 represents a term exceeding 5 
years the origin of the empire will 
be referred to a time at least 600 
years before Cyaxares. 

4 Herod, i. 130. 

5 Herodotus makes Cyaxares begin 
his reign by an attack on Assyria. 
He is besieging Nineveh when he is 
called off by an invasion of Scytlis. 
These nomads hold possession of 
Western Asia for 28 years, when 
they are finally subdued by Cyaxares. 
After this he attacks Nineveh a 
second time and takes it. Evidently 
the capture, according to Herodotus, 
cannot take place before Cyaxares’ 
thirtieth year. 
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a space of some considerable length was intended ; c 
while indirect notices in his work lead to the conclu- 
sion that his estimate for the period was about a 
generation, 6 7 or 33-J years. If we assume this as the 
true value of x in the above scheme, we must say 
that Herodotus made the whole duration of the Assy- 
rian power 658-g- years, which he divided into two 
periods, one of 520, and the other of 138|- years. As 
he placed the close of this latter period in about the 
thirtieth year of Cyaxares, or r..c. 603 (according 
to him), he must have placed its commencement in 
about b.c. 742, while to the earlier period he must 
have ascribed the space between b.c. 742 and b.c. 
1262. 

The chronology of Berosus was, apparently, not 
very different. Berosus placed the destruction of 
Nineveh in the first year of Nabopolassar, 8 or 
b.c. 625, according to the Canon of Ptolemy. He 
allowed an interval of 122 years between this event 
and the accession of Nabonassar. 9 Prior to this he 
regarded Babylon as ruled by Assyrians for 526 
years. 10 He thus placed the commencement of the 
Empire in b.c. 1273, the independence of Babylon in 
b.c. 747, and the final ruin of Assyria in B.c. 625. 
The resemblance of his scheme to that of Herodotus, 


6 See the author’s Herodotus , vol. 
i. p. 371, note 4. 

7 Herodotus regarded the Lydian 

kingdom as founded by Agron son 

of Ninus (i. 7), one generation, there- 
fore, later than the Assyrian, The 
Lydian, according to him, com- 

menced ab. B.c. 1229, the Assyrian, 
consequently, ab. b.c. 12G2. But if 
we deduct from b.c. 1262 b.c, 708 
(his date for the accession of Deioces) 
we have exactly 34 years, which is, 


as nearly as possible, his estimate for 
a generation. (See Herod, ii. 142.) 

8 The direct authority for this im- 
portant fact is Abydenus (Fr. 11) ; 
but I think there can be no doubt 
that he here represents Berosus. 

9 I assume here that the Canon of 
Ptolemy, from whatever source he 
derived it, came originally from Be- 
rosus, with all whose statements it 
accords. 

10 Beros. Fr. 11. 
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and the differences between the two, will be best seen 
by placing them side by side. 


ASSYRIAN CHRONOLOGY. 


According to Herodotus. 

b.c. B.C. 

Great Empire, lasting 520 years. . 1262 to 742 

Revolt of Medes 742 

Curtailed Kingdom, lasting 139 yrs. 742 to 603 

Destruction of Nineveh. . . . 603 


According to Bekosus 

b.c. b.c. 

Great dynasty of 45 kings, reigning 

526 years 1273 to 747 

Independence of Babylon .. 747 

Lower dynasty of x kings, reigning 

122 years 747 to 625 

Destruction of Nineveh. . . . 625 


The result may be thus expressed. Herodotus and 
Berosus agreed in assigning the commencement of a 
great Assyrian Empire to the earlier half of the 
thirteenth century before our era. They agreed in 
marking out for the first period of this Empire a 
space somewhat exceeding five centuries. Berosus, 
holding that he possessed a complete and accurate 
chronology, gave for this period the exact number of 
526 years. Herodotus, feeling less confidence in his 
information, preferred the round number of 520 years. 
With regard to the second period, there was a greater 
variation. Berosus made it last 122 years, and ter- 
minate b.c. 625 ; Herodotus gave it a duration of at 
least 139 years, and made it terminate b.c. 603, or a 
little later. 1 * * * They agreed that the duration of the 
Second or Lower Kingdom was between a century 
and a century and a half, and that the power of 
Assyria came to an end in the latter half of the 
seventh century b.c. 

In the case of a history so ancient as that of 
Assyria, we might well be content if our chronology 
were vague merely to the extent of the variations 
here indicated. The parade of exact dates with 

1 Herodotus cannot have placed not improbably have placed it three 

the fall of Nineveh earlier than b.c. or four years later. 

603 (see above, note 6 ). But he may 

VOL. II. 
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reference to very early times is generally fallacious, 
unless it be understood as adopted simply for the 
sake of convenience. In the history of Assyria, 
however, we may make a nearer approach to exact- 
ness than in most others of the same antiquity, owing 
to the existence of two chronological documents of 
first-rate importance. One of these is the famous 
Canon of Ptolemy, which, though it is directly a 
Babylonian record, has important bearings on the 
chronology of Assyria. The other is an Assyrian 
Canon, discovered and edited by Sir H. Rawlinson in 
1862, 2 which gives the succession of the kings for 270 
years, commencing (as is thought) b.c. 910 and termi- 
nating b.c. 640, twenty-seven years after the accession 
of the son and successor of Esarhaddon. These two 
documents, which harmonise admirably, carry up an 
exact Assyrian chronology almost from the close of the 
Empire to the tenth century before our era. For the 
period anterior to this we have, in the Assyrian records, 
one or two isolated dates, fixed in later times with 
more or less of exactness ; and we have the important 
statement of Herodotus, confirmed to some extent by 
Berosus, that the Empire commenced about B.c. 1260 
or 1270. We have, further, certain lists of kings, 
forming continuous lines of descent from father to 
son, by means of which we may fill up the blanks 
that would otherwise remain in our chronological 
scheme with approximate dates calculated from an 
estimate of generations. From these various sources 
the subjoined scheme lias been composed, the sources 
being indicated at the side, and the fixed dates being 


2 Sec Athencenm, No. 1812. M. 
Oppert’s claim to the first publica- 
tion of this document (Inscriptions 


dcs Sargonidcs p. 15) is simply (and 
literally) preposterous. 
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carefully distinguished from those which are uncertain 
or approximate. 


KINGS OF ASSYRIA. 


B.C. B.C. 





Assbtir-kel-nisis 

i 

Mentioned on a synchronistic tablet, 

\ 


Ah. 1650 to 1550 

Buzur-Assbur 

> 

which connects them with the time 




Asshuv-vatila J 

of Purna-puriyas, the early Cbal- 





da?an king. 


a 

o 


* * * * 




— 1450 (?) 

Bei-sumili-kapi 

Mentioned on a genealogical slab as 


fcJQ 

l -5 



the founder of a dynasty. Date very 


W 



uncertain. 




* * * * 



% 

— 1350 to 1330 

Bel-lush 

) 

Names found on Klleh-Sherghat bricks, 


w 

— 1330 to 1310 

I J ud-il (his sou) 


vases, &c. Shalmaneser mentioned 



— 1310 to 1290 

Iva-lush 1. (Ills son) 


also on a genealogical slab and in 

J 


— 1290 to 127Q 

Shalmaneser 1. (his son) , 

1 

the standard inscription of Nimrud. 


— mo to 1250 

Tiglathi-Nin (Ills son) 

l 

Mentioned on a genealogical tablet. 

\ 


— 1250 to 1230 

Iva-lush II. (his son) 

f 

Tiglathi-Nin called “ the conqueror 





of Baby Ion,” and placed by Senna- 




* * * * 

cherib 600 years before his own cap- 





ture of Babylon. 



— 1210 to 1190 

Nin-pala-zlra 


Names given in cylinder of Tiglath- 



— 1190 to mo 

Asshur-dah-il (his son) J 


pileser I. 



— 1170 to 1150 

Mutaggil-Neho (his son) V 





— 1150 to 1130 

Asshur-ris-ilim (his son) | 

l 

Mentioned on the synchronistic tablet 


. 

— 1130 to 1110 

Tiglath-pileser I. (his son) J 

} 

above spoken of. Date of Tiglath- 


% 

— 1110 to 1090 

Asshur-bil-kala (his son) 


pileser I, fixed by the Bavian in- 





scription. Dates of the other kings 


P s 



calculated from his at 20 years to 


£ § 


a * * *t 

a generation. 


£ M 


Asshur-maznr 

Mentioned in an inscription of Shal- 


V 0t 3 



maneser 11. 


/ 2 « 


* * * * 




— 950 to 930 

Asshnr-iddin-akhi 

The kings from Asshnr-danin-il I. to 



— 930 to 910 

Asshur-danin-il I. 

Iva-lush IV. are proved to have 



910 to 890 

Ivalush III. (his son) 

been in direct succession by the 


$ 

890 to 884 

Tiglathi-Nin II. (his son) 

Ivileh-Sberghat and Nimrud monu- 


o 

884 to 859 

Asshur-idanni-pai (his son) 

ments. The last nine reigns are 



859 to 824 

Shalmaneser 11. (his son) 

given, with most of the names, in 



824 to 810 

Shamas-lva (his son) 

the newly-discovered Canon. The 



810 to 781 

Iva-lush IV. (his son) 

Canon is the sole authority for the 



781 to 770 

Shalmaneser 1 If. 

last three. The dates of the whole 



770 to 752 

Asshur-danin-il II. 

series are determined from the Canon 



752 to 744 

Asshur-Iush 

of Ptolemy by calculating back from 





b.c. 680, his date for the accession 

y 




of Esar-haddon (Asaridanus). 


744 to 726 

Tiglath-pileser II. 

The years of these kings, from Esar- 


726 to 721 

(Shalmaneser IV. ?) 

haddon upwards, are taken from the 



721 to 704 

Sargon 

Assyrian Canon, which, however, 


i 

704 to 680 

Senna cherih (his son) 

gives only a regnal division without 


o 

680 to 667 

Esar-haddon (his son) 

a name in the position occupied by 


® </5 
hi 

667 to 647(?) 

Assliur-bani-pal (his son) 

“ Shalmaneser IV.” The dates ac- 


£ * 

647(?) to 625 

Asshur-emid iiin 

cord strictly with the Canon of 


o 2 

\ QJ 



Ptolemy. The year b.c. 667 for 





the accession of Asshnr-bani-pal is 


•S'S 



obtained from a notice on a barrel - 


IPS 



cylinder which seems to make that 


a 



event synchronise with the acces- 


u 



sion of Saosduchinus in Babylon. 


C3 



The last year of Asshur-bani-pal 





is conjectural. 




It will be observed that in this list the chronology 
of Assyria is carried back to a period more than 

u 2 
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three centuries anterior to b.o. 1270, the approximate 
date, according to Herodotus and Berosus, of the 
establishment of the “ Empire.” It might have been 
concluded from the mere statements of those writers, 
that Assyria existed before the time of which they 
spoke, since an Empire can only he formed by a 
people already flourishing. Assyria as an inde- 
pendent Kingdom, is the natural antecedent of 
Assyria as an Imperial Power ; and this earlier 
phase of her existence might reasonably have been 
presumed from the later. 1 The monuments furnish 
distinct evidence of the time in question in the first 
three kings of the above list, who reigned while the 
Ohaldsean Empire was still flourishing in Lower 
Mesopotamia. 2 Chronological and other consider- 
ations induce a belief that the last four kings 
assigned to the early period likewise belonged to it ; 
and that the “ Empire ” commenced with Tiglathi- 
Nin I., who is the first great conqueror. 

The date assigned to the accession of this king, b.c. 
1270, which accords so nearly with Berosus’ date for 
the commencement of his 526 years, is obtained from 
the monuments in the following manner. Sennacherib, 
in an inscription set up in or about his 10th year, (which 
was b.c. 694) states that he recovered from Babylon 
certain images of gods, which had been carried thither 
by Merodach-iddin-akhi, king of Babylon, who had 
obtained them in his war with Tiglatli-Pileser, king of 
Assyria, 418 years previously. 3 This gives for the date 


1 Some writers have endeavoured 
to reconcile Ctesias with Herodotus 
by supposing the former to speak of 
the beginning of the kingdom of As- 
syria, the latter of the commence- 
ment of the empire. (See Clinton, 

Fasti llellenici , vol. i. Appendix, ch. 

iv.) But this is a mere forced and 


artificial mode of producing an appa- 
rent reconciliation, since it was really 
the Empire which Ctesias made to 
begin with Ninus and Semiramis 
(Diod. Sic. ii. 1-19). 

2 Infra, p. 299. 

3 This important statement is con- 
tained in a rock-inscription at Bavian. 
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of the war with Tiglath-Pileser the year b.c. 1112. 
As that monarch does not mention the Babylonian 
war in the annals which relate the events of his 
early years, 4 we may suppose his defeat to have 
taken place towards the close of his reign, and 
assign him the space from b.c. 1130 to b.c. 1110, as, 
approximately, that during which he is likely to have 
held the throne. Allowing then to the six monu- 
mental kings, who preceded Tiglath-Pileser, average 
reigns of twenty years each, which is the actual 
average furnished by the lines of direct descent in 
Assyria where the length of each reign is known, 5 
and, allowing also twenty years for the break be- 
tween Ivalush II. and Nin-pala-zira, we are brought 
to (1130 +120 + 20) B.c. 1270 for the accession of 
the first Tiglathi-Nin, who conquered Babylon, and 
is the first king of whom extensive conquests are 
recorded. 6 It is perhaps confirmatory rather than 
contradictory of this date to find that Sennacherib in 
another inscription reckons roughly 600 years — mani- 
festly a round number — from his conquest of Babylon 
(b.c. 702) to a year in the reign of this monarch. 
For as the actual time, according to the above cal- 
culation, is considerably more than five centuries, it 
would naturally be called, by one who was using 
round numbers, six centuries. 


It is evident, from the employment 
of an exact number (418), that Sen- 
nacherib believed himself to be in 
possession of a perfectly accurate 
chronology for a period exceeding 
four centuries from his own time. 
The discovery of the Assyrian Canon 
shows us the mode in which such an 
exact chronology would have been 
kept. 

4 Infra, pp. 313-317, and p. 329. 

6 Two such lines only are obtain- 
able from the Assyrian lists. The 


first extends from Ivalush III. to 
Ivalush IV. inclusive ; this contains 
six kings, whose united reigns amount 
to 129 years, furnishing thus an ave- 
rage of 2+ years. The other begins 
with Sargon and terminates Avith 
Saiil-mugina (Saosduchinus), his 
great-grandson, containing four reigns, 
which cover a space of 74 years. The 
average length of a reign is here 1+ 
years. The mean average is there- 
fore, as nearly as possible, 20 years. 

See below, pp. 304, 305. 
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The chief uncertainty which attaches to the num- 
bers in this part of the list arises from the fact that 
the eight kings from Tiglatki-Nin downwards do not 
form a single direct line. The inscriptions fail to 
connect Nin-pala-zira with Iva-lush II., and there is 
thus a probable interval between the two reigns, 
the length of which can only be conjectured. 

The dates assigned to the later kings from Iva- 
lush III. to Esarhaddon are derived from the Assy- 
rian Canon taken in combination with the famous 
Canon of Ptolemy. The agreement between these 
documents, and between the latter and the Assyrian 
records generally, is exact ; 7 and a confirmation is 
thus afforded to Ptolemy which is of no small import- 
ance. The dates from the accession of Iva-lush III. 
(b.c. 910) to the death of Esarhaddon (b.c. 667) 
would seem to have the same degree of accuracy and 
certainty which has been generally admitted to attach 
to the numbers of Ptolemy. 

The reign of Asshur-bani-pal (Sardanapalus), the 
son and successor of Esarhaddon, which commenced 
b.c. 667, 8 is carried down to b.c. 647, conjecturally. 


7 The Assyrian Canon assigns 17 
years to Sargon and 24 to Senna- 
cherib, or 4-1 to the two together. 
Sargon’s first year, according to an 
Inscription of his own, synchronised 
with the first of Merodach-Baladan 
in Babylon. Now from this to the 
first of Esarhaddon, Sennacherib’s 
son and successor, is exactly 41 years 
in the Canon of Ptolemy. Again, 
Sargon ascribes to Merodach-Baladan, 
just as Ptolemy does, a reign of 12 
years. Sennacherib assigns 3 years 
to Belib or Belipni, as Ptolemy does 
to Belibus, and mentions that he 
was superseded in his office by 
Asshur-inadi-su — Ptolemy’s A para - 
nadius or Assaranadius. Add to this 

that in no case has the date of a 


king’s reign on any tablet been found 
to exceed the number of years which 
Ptolemy allows him. 

8 All the copies of the Canon are 
imperfect towards the close, and from 
none of them can we determine the 
length of the reign of Esarhaddon. 
As Ptolemy, however, gives him only 
13 years in Babylon , and makes him 
then succeeded by Saosdncliinns, 
whom Asshur-bani-pal appears to 
have made king of Babylon imme- 
diately after the death of his father 
Esarhaddon, it may now he regarded 
as most probable that the last-named 
prince reigned 13 years only in As- 
syria, dying n.c. GG7. 

Egyptian chronology confirms this 
date ; for Tirliakah, who is found to 
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Twenty years is the average length of an Assyrian 
reign ; and there is some ground for suspecting the 
identity of Saracus, the last Assyrian monarch, with 
Cinneladanus, the Babylonian king, whose first year, 
according to Ptolemy, was B.c. 647. There is no 
positive monumental evidence that Asshur-emid-ilin 
(Saracus) was Asshur-bani-pal’s successor ; but the 
testimony of Abydenus, 9 who here probably represents 
Berosus, has been regarded as proving the fact suffi- 
ciently. The same authority, taken in combination 
with the Canon of Ptolemy, fixes the termination of 
the Empire to b.c. 62 5. 10 

The framework of Assyrian chronology being thus 
approximately, and, to some extent, provisionally 
settled, we may proceed to arrange upon it the facts, 
so far as they have come down to us, of Assyrian 
history. 

In the first place, then, if we ask ourselves where 
the Assyrians came from, and at what tune they 
settled in the country which thenceforth bore their 
name, we seem to have an answer, at any rate, to the 
former of these two questions, in Scripture. “ Out of 
that land” — the land of Shinar — “ went forth Asshur, 
and builded Nineveh.” 1 The Assyrians, previously to 


have been for his last two or three 
years contemporary with Asshur- 
bani-pal, reigned from B.o. 690 to 
b.c. 664, according to the Apis stelce. 
(See the author’s Herodotus, vol. ii. 
1). 319, 320, 2nd edition.) 

9 Hr. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 279. 

10 The Canon gives b.o. 625 for 
the accession of Nabopolassar in 
Babylon. Abydenus makes his ac- 
cession follow on his successful revolt 
against his master, Saracus. Hence 
Niebuhr ( Lectures on Ancient His- 
tory, vol. i. p. 38, E. T.), and most 
writers of judgment, have placed the 
destruction of Nineveh in B.o. 625. 


The only difficulty in the way of 
the adoption of this date arises from 
the statement in 2 Kings xxiii. 29, 
that Neco, about b.c. 608, “ went 
up against the king of Assyria.'’ I 
should suppose that here Nabopo- 
lassar is meant, and that “ Assyria ” 
is used carelessly and by habit for 
“Babylon.” 

1 Gen. x. 10 and 11. The true 
meaning of the Hebrew has been 
doubted, and our translators have 
placed in the margin as an alter- 
native version, “He (i.e. Nimrod) 
went out into Assyria, and builded 
Nineveh, Ac.” But the real mean . 
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their settlement on the middle Tigris, had dwelt in 
the lower part of the great valley — the flat alluvial 
plain towards the mouths of the two streams. It was 
here, in this productive region, where nature does so 
much for man and so little needs to be supplied by 
himself, that they had grown from a family into a 
people, that they had learnt or developed a religion, 
and that they had acquired a knowledge of the most 
useful and necessary of the arts. It has been ob- 
served in a former chapter 2 that the whole character 
of the Assyrian architecture is such as to indicate 
that their style was formed in the low flat alluvium, 
where there were no natural elevations, and stone 
was not to be had. It has also been remarked that 
their writing is manifestly derived from the Chald- 
sean ; 3 and that their religion is almost identical with 
that which prevailed in the lower country from a 
very early time . 4 The evidence of the monuments 
accords thus, in the most striking way, with the 
statement of the Bible, exhibiting to us the Assyrians 
as a people who had once dwelt to the south, in close 
contact with the Chaldceans, and had removed after a 
while to a more northern position. 

With regard to the date of their removal, we can 
only say that it was certainly anterior to the close of 
the primitive Chaldeean kingdom, which seems to 
have terminated in the sixteenth century before our 
era. If we could be sure that the city called in later 
times Asshur bore that name when Shamas-Iva, the 
son of Ismi-Dagon, erected a temple there to Ami and 


iug of ■wutoi tonn pN*n |o 
would seem to be almost certainly 
that given in the text. So the 
Septuagint renders *E k ttjs y?)? £kcl- 
vrjs e^rjXdev ’Acrcroup, and the Syriac 


and Vulgate versions agree. (Compare 
Rosenmullcr, Schol. in Genes . p, 215.) 

2 See vol. i. cli. vi. p. 422. 

3 Ibid. ch. v. p. 330. 

4 Supra, ch. viii. p. 228. 
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Iva, 6 we might assign to the movement a still higher 
antiquity ; for Shamas-Iva belongs to the nineteenth 
century, B.c. 6 As, however, we have no direct evi- 
dence that either the city or the country was known 
as Asshur until three centuries later, we must be 
content to lay it down that the Assyrians had moved 
to the north certainly as early as b.c. 1600, and that 
their removal may not improbably have taken place 
several centuries earlier. 7 

The motive of the removal is shrouded in complete 
obscurity. It may have been a forced colonisation, 
commanded and carried out by the Chaldsean kings, 
who may have originated the system of transplanting 
to distant regions subject tribes of doubtful fidelity ; 8 
or it may have been the voluntary self-expatriation of 
an increasing race, pressed for room and discontented 
with its condition. Again, it may have taken place 
by a single great movement, like that of the Tartar 
tribes, who transferred their allegiance from Russia 
to China in the reign of the Empress Catherine, and 
emigrated in a body from the banks of the Don to 
the eastern limits of Mongolia ; 9 or it may have been 
a gradual and protracted change, covering a long 
term of years, like most of the migrations whereof 
we read in history. On the whole, there is perhaps 
some reason to believe that a spirit of enterprise 
about this time possessed the Semitic inhabitants of 


6 Tiglath-Pileser calls Sliamas-Iva 
and his father “high-priests of the 
god Asshur ” ( Inscription , p. 62), but 
says nothing of the name of the city 
at the time when the temple was 
erected. 

6 See vol. i. p. 207. 

7 It is important to hear in mind 

that on the mutilated Synchronistic 

tablet the names of Asshur-bel-nisis, 
&c., occur half way down the first 


column ; which makes it probable 
that ten or a dozen names of Assy- 
rian kings preceded them. 

8 On the prevalence of this system 
in the East, see the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. i. p. 405 ; vol. ii. p. 467 ; 
and vol. iii. p. 149 ; 2nd edition. 

9 See the account of this emigra- 
tion in M. Hommaire de Hell’s 
Travels in the Steppes of the Cas- 
pian Sea, pp. 227-235. 
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lower Mesopotamia, who voluntarily proceeded north- 
wards in the hope of bettering their condition. 
Terah conducted one body from Ur to Harran ; 10 
another removed itself from the shores of the Persian 
Gulf to those of the Mediterranean ; 11 while probably 
a third, larger than either of these two, ascended the 
course of the Tigris, occupied Adiabene with the 
adjacent regions, and, giving its own tribal name of 
Asshur to its chief city and territory, became known 
to its neighbours first as a distinct, and then as an 
independent and powerful, people. 

The Assyrians for some time after their change of 
abode were probably governed by Babylonian rulers, 
who held their office under the Oliakkean Emperor. 
Bricks of a Babylonian character have been found at 
Kileli-Sherghai, the original Assyrian capital, which 
are thought to be of greater antiquity than any of 
the purely Assyrian remains, ffiid which may have 
been stamped by these provincial governors . 12 Ere 
long, however, the yoke was thrown off, and the 
Assyrians established a separate monarchy of their 
own in the upper country, while the Chaldiean Em- 
pire was still flourishing under native monarchs in 
the regions nearer to the sea. The special evidence 
which we possess of the co-existence side by side of 
these two kingdoms is furnished by a broken tablet 
of a considerably later date , 13 which seems to have 
contained, when complete, a brief but continuous 
sketch of the synchronous history of Babylonia and 


10 Gen. xi. 31. 

11 On the Phoenician emigration 
see Kenrick’s Phoenicia , pp. 46-48 ; 
and compare the author's Herodotus , 
vol. iv. pp. 196-202, 2nd edition. 

12 See the Essay of Sir H. Paw- 
linson in the author's Herodotus , 
vol. i. p. 366, note K 


33 As the tablet is mutilated at 
both extremities its date is uncertain ; 
but it cannot anyhow be earlier than 
the time of Shalmaneser II., to whose 
wars it alludes. Most probably it 
belongs to the time of Esarhaddon or 
Asshur-bani-pal. 
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Assyria, and of the various transactions in which the 
monarchs of the two countries had been engaged one 
with another, from the most ancient times. This 
tablet has preserved to us the names of three very 
early Assyrian kings, Asshur-bel-nisis, Buzur-Asshur, 
and Asshur-vatila, of whom the two former are re- 
corded to have made treaties of peace with the con- 
temporary kings of Babylon ; 1 while the last-named 
intervened in the domestic affairs of the country, 
depriving an usurping monarch of the throne, and 
restoring it to the legitimate claimant, who was his 
own relation. Intermarriages, it appears, took place 
at this early date between the royal families of As- 
syria and Chaldsea ; and Asshur-vatila, the third of 
the three kings, had united one of his daughters to 
Purna-puriyas, a Chakkean monarch, who has received 
notice in the preceding volume . 2 On the death of 
Purna-puriyas, Kara-khar-das, the issue of this mar- 
riage, ascended the throne ; but he had not reigned 
long before his subjects rebelled against his authority. 
A struggle ensued, in which he was slain, whereupon 
a certain Nazi-bugas, an usurper, became king, the 
line of Purna-puriyas being set aside. Asshur-vatila, 
upon this, interposed. Marching an army into Baby- 
lonia, he defeated and slew the usurper, after which 
he placed on the throne another son of Purna-puriyas 
— who was probably the Durri-galazu 3 already men- 
tioned in the account of the kings of Chaidsea. It is 
from the synchronism furnished by the well-known 
name of Purna-puriyas that we obtain a date for the 


1 Asshur-bel-nisis is said to have 
made a treaty with a Babylonian king 
otherwise unknown, whose name is 
read doubtfully as Kara-issib-das. 

Buzur-Asshur, probably his suc- 

cessor, made a treaty with Purna- 


puriyas. 

2 See vol. i. pp. 211, 212. 

3 Or Kur-galazu, as the name is 
now read on the authority of a certain 
bilingual catalogue of royal Baby- 
lonian names. 
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three Assyrian monarchs. We have seen thatPurna- 
puriyas reigned towards the close of the Chaldsean 
period, and have assigned him the space from 
b.c. 1625 to b.c. 1600. 4 The three Assyrian monarchs, 
therefore, who are thought to form a consecutive 
line, and who certainly reach down a little below the 
time of Purna-puriyas, may be assigned, without 
much chance of serious error, to the interval between 
b.c. 1650 and 1550. 

What is most remarkable in the glimpse of history 
which this tablet opens to us is the power of Assyria, 
and the apparent terms of equality on which she 
stands with her neighbour. Not only does she treat 
as an equal with the great Southern Empire — not 
only is her royal house deemed worthy of furnishing 
wives to its princes — but when dynastic troubles 
arise there, she exercises a predominant influence 
over the fortunes of the contending parties, and se- 
cures victory to the side whose cause she espouses. 
Jealous as all nations are of foreign interposition in 
their affairs, we may be sure that Babylonia would 
not have succumbed on this occasion to Assyria’s 
influence, had not her weight been such that, added 
to one side in a civil struggle, it produced, a pre- 
ponderance which defied resistance. 

After this one short lift, 5 the curtain again drops 
over the history of Assyria for a space of about two 
centuries. It is possible, indeed, that a king, whose 
name occurs on an interesting genealogical tablet, 
falls into the interval ; but, even if this is admitted 


4 Sec vol. i. 1. s. c. 

5 Asshur-vatila is also mentioned 
on a tablet of Tiglath-Pileser I. as 
having repaired a temple built by 
Shamas-Iva, which was again re- 
paired at a later date by Shalmane- 


ser I. This tablet, which was dis- 
covered after these sheets were in 
the press, confirms veiy satisfactorily 
the general chronological arrange- 
ment (supra, p. 291). 
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— and it is very uncertain — as we possess but a 
single notice of the monarch in question, and as 
this notice does little more than tell us his name, 
the darkness can hardly be said to be broken by the 
feeble ray thus shed upon it. The only fact which is 
recorded of this monarch, who is called Bel-sumili- 
kapi, is that he “ established the sovereignty ” of the 
later line of monarchs, “ of whom, from that time , 
Asshur (it is said) had proclaimed the glory.” 6 It 
would seem from this, that Bel-sumili-kapi was in 
some sense the founder of the later kingdom ; but 
whether he was the leader who originally established 
the independence, in which case his date would be at 
latest b.c. 1670; 7 or whether he was merely the 
founder of a dynasty, distinct from that to which 
Asshur-bel-nisis, Buzur- Asshur, and Asshur-vatila 
belonged, and later in date, cannot be positively 
determined. As it has been thought that, upon the 
whole, the latter is the more probable supposition, 
Bel-sumili-kapi has been assigned to the vacant space 
between Asshur-vatila and the first series of Kileh- 
Sherghat monarchs. 

Hitherto the history of Assyria, so far as it can be 
regarded as recovered, has been made known to us 
not from contemporary documents, but from records 
of a comparatively late date, compilations under the 
Assyrian kings of the Lower Empire from earlier 
monuments, which have perished. We now approach 
the time of contemporary historical records, which 
are (as might have been expected) at first of a most 
meagre character, but increase in copiousness and 


6 See Sir H. Rawlinson’s letter in 
the Athenceum for Aug. 22, 1863 
(No. 1869, p. 243, note 2 > 

7 As we have assigned the interval 


between B.c. 1650 and 1550 to the 
Asshur-bel-nisis group, Bel-sumili- 
kapi, i f auterior to it, must have begun 
to reign at least as early as b.c. 1670. 
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number as we descend the stream of time, until 
towards the close of the monarchy they again become 
scanty and infrequent. The first kings who have 
left actual records belong to a group which consists 
of a consecutive series of six, who form a line of 
direct descent, and who probably covered the space 
between b.c. 1350 and b.c. 1230. Four of these 
monarchs, Bel-lusli (Belochus ?), Pudil, Ivalush I., 
and Shalmaneser I., raised or repaired buildings at 
Asshur (Kileh-Sherghat), then the Assyrian capital, 
and have left on the bricks of the place legends 
which show that they bore the title only given to 
independent kings, and that they belonged to a single 
family. The fifth monarch of the series (Tiglathi-Nin) 
is mentioned in an important inscription of Senna- 
cherib's, which records the legend upon his signet- 
seal ; and his name likewise occurs, in conjunction 
with that of his father, Shalmaneser I., and his son 
and successor, Ivalush II., in the genealogical tablet, 
which contains the name of Bel-sumili-kapi. 

The legends on the bricks of Bel-lusli, Pudil, and 
Ivalush I., containing merely the names and titles of 
the monarchs, and being the only documents in which 
they are mentioned, it is impossible to give any 
account of their reigns, or to say more of the condition 
of Assyria in their time than that it was probably 
still a mere kingdom, sufficiently strong to maintain 
its independence, but unable as yet to extend its sway 
over its neighbours. Its capital, Asshur, was not 
very favourably situated, being on the right bank of 
the Tigris, which is a far less fertile region than the 
left, and not being naturally a place of any great 
strength. The territory, it is probable, did not 
extend very far to the north : at any rate, no need 
was as yet felt for a second city higher up the Tigris 
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valley, much less for a transfer of the seat of govern- 
ment in that direction. Calah was certainly, and 
Nineveh, probably, not yet . built ; 1 hut still the 
kingdom had obtained a name among the nations ; the 
term Assyria was applied geographically to the whole 
val]ey of the middle Tigris ; 2 and a prophetic eye 
could see in the hitherto quiescent power the nation 
fated to send expeditions into Palestine and to bear 
off its inhabitants into captivity. 3 

Shalmaneser I. (b.c. 1290) is chiefly known in 
Assyrian history as the founder of Calah (Nimrud), 4 
the second, apparently, of those great cities which the 
Assyrian monarchs delighted to build and embellish. 
This foundation would of itself be sufficient to imply 
the growth of Assyria in his time towards the north, 
and would also mark its full establishment as the domi- 
nant power on the left as well as the right bank of the 
Tigris. Calah was very advantageously situated in a 
region of great fertility and of much natural strength, 
being protected on one side by the Tigris, and on the 
other by the Shor-Derreh torrent, while the Greater 
Zab further defended it at the distance of a few miles 
on the south and south-east, and the Khazr or Ghazr- 
Su on the north-east. 5 Its settlement must have se- 
cured to the Assyrians the undisturbed possession of 
the fruitful and important district between the Tigris 
and the mountains, the Aturia or Assyria Proper of 
later times, 6 which ultimately became the great metro- 


1 It may be objected that these 

cities are mentioned as already built 

in the time of Moses (Gen. x. 11), 
who probably lived in the 15th cen- 
tury b.c. To this it may be replied, in 
the first place, that the date of Moses 
is very uncertain, and, secondly, that 

the eleventh and twelfth verses of 

the tenth chapter of Genesis are very 

possibly an addition made by Ezra 


on the return from the Captivity. 

2 See Gen. ii. 14, and compare above, 
vol. i. p. 8. 3 Numbers, xxiv. 22. 

4 Shalmaneser is also called the 
founder (or enlarger) of the Temple 
of Kharris-matira, which was proba- 
bly at Calah. 

6 See the Chart, supra, p. 195. 

6 Strabo, xvi. 1, § 1 ; Arrian. Exp, 
j Alex. iii. 7. 
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politan region, in which, almost all the chief towns 
were situated. 

It is quite in accordance with this erection of a 
sort of second capital, further to the north than the 
old one, to find, as we do, by the inscriptions of 
Asshur-idanni-pal, that Shalmaneser undertook expe- 
ditions against the tribes on the upper Tigris, and 
even founded cities in those parts, which he colonized 
with settlers brought from a distance. We do not 
know what the exact bounds of Assyria towards the 
north were before his time, but there can be no doubt 
that he advanced them ; and he is thus entitled to 
the distinction of being the first known Assyrian 
conqueror. 

With Tiglathi-Nin, the son and successor of Shal- 
maneser I., the spirit of conquest displayed itself in a 
more signal and striking manner. The probable date 
of this monarch has already been shown to syn- 
chronise closely with the time assigned by Berosus to 
the commencement of his great Assyrian dynasty, 
and by Herodotus to the beginning of his “ Empire.” 7 
Now Tiglathi-Nin appears in the Inscriptions as the 
prince who first aspired to transfer to Assyria the 
supremacy hitherto exercised, or at any rate claimed 
by Babylon. He made war upon the Southern king- 
dom, and, with such success, that he felt himself en- 
titled to claim its conquest, and to inscribe upon his 
signet-seal the proud title of “ Conqueror of Babylo- 
nia.” 8 This signet-seal, left by him at Babylon, and 
recovered five or six hundred years later by Senna- 
cherib, would seem to show that he reigned for some 


7 Supra, pp. 292, 293. 

8 The full inscription was as fol- 
lows, according to Sennacherib : — 

“Tiglathi-Nin, king of Assyria, 
son of Shalmaneser, king of Assyria, 


and conqueror of Kar-Dunis (or 
Babylonia). Whoever injures my 
device (?) or name, may Asshur 
and Iva destroy his name and 
ountry.” 
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time in person at the southern capital, 9 where it is 
probable that he afterwards established an Assyrian 
dynasty — a branch perhaps of his own family. This 
is probably the exact event of which Berosus spoke as 
occurring 526 years before Phul or Pul, and which 
Herodotus regarded as marking the commencement 
of the Assyrian “ Empire.” We must not, however, 
suppose that Babylonia was from this time really 
subject continuously to the Court of Nineveh. The 
subjection may have been maintained for a little more 
than a century ; but about that time we find evidence 
that the yoke of Assyria had been shaken off, and 
that the Babylonian monarchs, who have Semitic 
names and are probably Assyrians by descent, had be- 
come hostile to the Ninevite kings, and were engaged 
in frequent wars with them. 10 No real permanent 
subjection of the Lower country to the Upper was 
effected till the time of Sargon ; and even under the 
Sargonid dynasty revolts were frequent ; nor were 
the Babylonians reconciled to the Assyrian sway till 
Esar-haddon united the two crowns in his own person, 
and reigned alternately at the two capitals. Still, it 
is probable that, from the time of Tiglathi-Nin, the 
Upper country was recognised as the superior of the 
two : it had shown its might by a conquest and the 
imposition of a dynasty — proofs of power which were 
far from counterbalanced by a few retaliatory raids 
adventured upon under favourable circumstances by 
the Babylonian princes. Its influence was therefore 
felt, even while its yoke was refused ; and the Sensi- 
tising of the Chaldmans, commenced under the Arabs, 

9 Hence, in the genealogical tablet Akkad” (i. e. of Babylonia), a title 
containing the name of Bel-sumili- , not given to any of the other kings, 
kapi, he is called “ king of Sumir and | 10 Infra, pp. 309, 310, 329, 330, &c. 

Y0L. II. X 
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continued during the whole time of Assyrian pre- 
ponderance ; no effectual Turanian reaction ever set 
in ; the Babylonian rulers, whether submissive to 
Assyria or engaged in hostilities against her, have 
equally Semitic names ; and it does not appear that 
any effort was at any time made to recover to the Tu- 
ranian element of the population its early supremacy. 

Tiglathi-Nin, of whom nothing further is known, 11 
was succeeded upon the throne by his son, Iva-lush 
II., whose accession probably fell about b.c. 1250. 
We possess no details of the history of Assyria under 
this monarch ; but, from the expressions used in 
regard to him upon the genealogical tablet, where 
alone his name occurs, we may gather that he inhe- 
rited the warlike spirit of his father, and succeeded 
in further extending the Assyrian dominion. 12 We 
have no information, however, as to the quarter in 
which his conquests took place. 

The line of direct descent, which has been traced in 
uninterrupted succession through six monarchs, be- 
ginning with Bel-lush, here terminates ; and an 
interval occurs which can only be roughly estimated 
as probably not exceeding twenty or thirty years. 
Another consecutive series of six kings follows, 
known to us chiefly through the famous Tiglath- 
Pileser cylinder (which gives the succession of the 
first five on the list), but completed from the combined 


11 It is possible that the passage 
in the annals of Asshur-idanni-pal, 
which speaks of a tablet having 
been set up by a former king, named 
Tiglathi-Nin, near the sources of the 
Tsupnat, or Eastern Tigris, (infra, 
p. 336), may have reference to this 
king. If so, we must regard him as 
having warred, like his father (supra, 


p. 304) in the mountain region of 
Niphates. 

12 Iva-lush II. is mentioned as the 
son of Tiglathi-Nin on the Bel- 
sumili-kapi tablet. He is called “ the 
proud chief, whose wishes were ac- 
complished, and whose territory was 
extended, by Assluir, Shamas, Iva, 
and Mcrodach.” 
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evidence of two other documents. 1 These monarch s, it 
is probable, reigned from about b.c. 1210 to b.c. 1090. 

Nin-pala-zira, the first of the series, would seem 
to have been the founder of a new dynasty. He 
is called u the king who organized the country of 
Assyria,” 2 or (according to another translation) “ the 
king of the commencement.” 3 As he was certainly 
neither the founder of the independent kingdom nor 
the establisher of the Empire, it would seem necessary 
to understand the passage in question as intended to 
mark his origination of the dynasty and of the state 
of things existing in the time of his fourth descendant, 
Tiglath-Pileser I., who makes use of the expression. 

Of Asshur-dali-il, the second king of the series, 
nothing is known, except that he had a long and 
prosperous reign, 4 and that he took down the temple 
which Shamas-Iva, the son of Ismi-Dagon had erected 
to the gods Asshur and Iva at Asshur, the Assyrian 
capital, because it was in a ruinous condition and 
required to be destroyed or rebuilt. Asshur-dali-il 
seems to have shrunk from the task of restoring so 
great a work, and therefore demolished the structure, 
which was not rebuilt for the space of sixty years 


1 These documents are, 1. the Ba- 
bylonian and Assyrian synchronistic 
tablet, which gives the three names 
of Asshur-ris-ilim, Tiglath-Pileser, 
and Asshur-bel-kala, in apparent 
succession, and, 2. an inscription on 
a mutilated statue of the goddess 
lshtar, now in the British Museum, 
which contains the same three royal 
names, and determinately proves the 
direct genealogical succession of the 
tliree monarchs. 

2 This is Sir H. Rawlinson’s trans- 
lation. ( Inscription of Tiglath-Pile- 
ser I. p. 62.) 

3 So M. Oppert translates. (Ibid. 


p. 63.) 

4 We may gather, however, indi- 
rectly from the Tiglath-Pileser In- 
scription that at least one considerable 
calamity took place in his reign. The 
Muskai (Moschi) are said to have 
occupied the countries of Alzi and 
Purukhuz, and stopped their pay- 
ment of tribute- to Assyria yi/fy years 
before the commencement of Tiglath- 
Pileser’s reign (ibid. p. 22). This 
event must certainly have fallen into 
the time, either of Asshur-dali-il, 
or of his son Mutaggil-Nebo. Most 
probably it belonged to the reign of 
the former. 

x 2 
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from its demolition. 5 He was succeeded upon the 
throne by his son, Mutaggil-Nebo. 

Mutaggil-Nebo reigned probably from about b.c. 
1170 to b.c. 1150. We are informed that “ Asshur, 
the great Lord, aided him according to the wishes of 
his heart, and established him in strength in the 
government of Assyria.” 6 Perhaps these expressions 
allude to internal troubles at the commencement of his 
reign, over which he was so fortunate as to triumph. 
We have no further particulars of this monarch. 

Asshur-ris-ilim, the fourth king of the series, the 
son and successor of Mutaggil-Nebo, whose reign 
may be placed between b c. 1150 and b.c. 1130, 
is a monarch of greater pretensions than most of 
his predecessors. In his son’s Inscription he is 
called “ the powerful king, the subduer of rebellious 
countries, he who has reduced all the accursed.” 7 
These expressions are so broad, that we must con- 
clude from them, not merely that Asshur-ris-ilim, 
unlike the previous kings of the line, engaged in 
foreign wars, but that his expeditions had a great 
success, and paved the way for the extensive con- 
quests of his son and successor, Tiglath-Pileser. Pro- 
bably he turned his arms in various directions, like 
that monarch. Certainly he carried them southwards 
into Babylonia, where, as we learn from the syn- 
chronistic tablet of Babylonian and Assyrian history, 
lie was engaged for some time in a war with a Nebu- 
chadnezzar ( Nabu-kudur-uzur ), the first known king 
of that name. It has been conjectured that he like- 
wise carried them into Southern Syria and Palestine ; 8 
and that, in fact, he is the monarch designated in 

8 Sir H. Rawlinson in the Athe- 
ncPAim for Aug. 22, 18G3 (No. 18G9, 
p. 244, note 7 ). 


5 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser, 
p. G2. 

c Ibid. p. GO. 7 Ibid. 
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the Book of Judges by the name of Chushan-ris- 
athaim, 9 who is called “ the king of Mesopotamia 
(Aram-Naliaraim),” and is said to have exercised 
dominion over the Israelites for eight years. The 
present Hebrew reading, for which no scholar lias 
suggested a satisfactory etymology, 10 is supposed to 
be a corruption ; and it is remarked that no very great 
correction of the Hebrew text would be necessary in 
order to accommodate it to the name of this Assyrian 
king. 11 The chief difficulty would be one of chro- 
nology. The commonly accepted date for Chushan- 
ris-athaim is b.c. 1400, or thereabouts, whereas the 
Assyrian date for Asshur-ris-ilim is B.c. 1150, or two 
centuries and a half after this time. Still, as clirono 
logists continue to regard the length of the interval 
between the Exodus and Solomon’s Dedication as 
most uncertain, 12 and as some place the Exodus as 
low as b.c. 1300, 13 which would bring Chuslian-ris- 
athaim’s conquests to about b.c. 1200, the chronolo- 
gical difficulty is perhaps not insuperable. 


9 Judges iv. 4. 

10 Rosenmiiller explains Chushan- 
rish-athaim, or rather Cushan-rish- 
athaim, as “ Cushau duplicis improbi- 
tatis ” (Barrett’s Synopsis, vol. ii. pt. i. 
p. 172), regarding Cushan as a proper 
name (cf. Hah. iii. 1), and rishathaim 

as the dual of HVKH, “ improbitas.” 
He considers this to have been the 
view of the Chaldee, Syrian, and Arab 
translators, who render the word by 
expressions equivalent to “ Cushan 
the wicked.” But no analogous use of 
the dual as an epithet has been pro- 
duced in support of this explanation. 

Simon’s explanation, quoted by 

Rosenmiiller, is still more far-fetched. 
He thinks that Cushan means “fear,” 
hence “ the object of fear,” “ a terrible 
one,” “a prince.” lUshathaim he 
regards as a proper name ; and thus 


Cuslian-rishathaim, according to him, 
signifies “ the prince of the city 
Rishathaim.” But this city is utterly 
unknown to us ; and «cs7m«has never, 
that we know of, been used as a 
generic title for a prince. 

11 Cushan-rish-athaim would be- 
come Assliur-ris-elim by changing 
three letters (3 into K, } into “I, and 
n into V) and transposing the first 
ty and 1. 

12 See Lepsius, Ghronologie der 
JEgypter, pp. 377 et seqq. ; Palmer, 
Egyptian Chronicles , pp. 756-760; 
Clinton, Fasti Iidlenici, vol. i. pp. 
303-314 ; Nash, Pharaoh of the 
Exodus, pp. 268-272, &c. 

13 Bunsen places the Exodus in 
b.c. 1320 ; Lepsius in 1314. Some 
have brought it even lower ; as Miss 
Corbaux, who gives b.c. 1291. 
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A few details have come down to us with respect 
to the Babylonian war of Asshur-ris-ilim. It ap- 
pears that Nebuchadnezzar was the assailant. He 
began the war by a march up the Diyaleh and an 
advance on Assyria along the outlying Zagros hills, 
the route afterwards taken by the great Persian road 
described by Herodotus. Asshur-ris-ilim went out 
to meet him in person, engaged him in the mountain 
region, and repulsed his attack. Upon this the 
Babylonian monarch retired, and after an interval, 
the duration of which is unknown, advanced a second 
time against Assyria, but took now the direct line 
across the plain. Asshur-ris-ilim on this occasion was 
content to employ a general against the invader. 
He “sent” his chariots and his soldiers towards his 
southern border, and was again successful, gaining a 
second victory over his antagonist, who fled away 
leaving in his hands forty chariots and a banner. 

Tiglath-Pileser I., who succeeded Asshur-ris-ilim 
about b.c. 1130, is the first Assyrian monarch of 
whose history we possess copious details which can 
he set forth at some length. This is owing to the 
preservation and recovery of a lengthy document 
belonging to his reign — in which are recorded the 
events of his first five years. 1 As this document 


1 This document exists on two 
duplicate cylinders in the British 
Museum, which arc both nearly com- 
plete. The Museum also contains 
fragments of several other cylinders 
which bore the same inscription. 

The translation from which the 
following quotations are made was 
executed in the year 1857, under 
peculiar circumstances. Four gen- 
tlemen, Sir H. Bawlinson, Mr. Fox 
Talbot, Dr. Hincks, and Dr. Oppert, 
were furnished simultaneously with 
a lithographed copy of the inscrip- 


tion, which was then unpublished ; 
and these gentlemen working inde- 
pendently, produced translations, 
more or less complete, of the docu- 
ment. The translations were pub- 
lished in parallel columns by Mr. 
Barker of the Strand, under the title 
of “ Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser I., 
King of Assyria, b.c. 1150. London, 
J. W. Parker, 1857.” 

A perusal of this work would pro- 
bably remove a great deal of the 
incredulity which exists on the sub- 
ject of Assyrian decipherment. 
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is the chief evidence we possess of the condition of 
Assyria, the character and tone of thought of the 
kings, and indeed of the general state of the Eastern 
world, at the period in question — which synchronises 
certainly with some portion of the dominion of the 
Judges over Israel, and probably with the early con- 
quests of the Dorians in Greece 2 — it is thought ad- 
visable to give in this place such an account of it, and 
such a number of extracts, as shall enable the reader 
to form his own judgment on these several points. 

The document opens with an enumeration and 
glorification of the “ great gods,” who “ rule over 
heaven and earth,” and are “ the guardians of the 
kingdom of Tiglath-Pileser.” These are “ Asshur, 
the great Lord, ruling supreme over the gods ; Bel, 
the lord, father of the gods, lord of the world ; Sin, 
the leader (?), the lord of empire (?) ; Shamas, the 
establisher of heaven and earth ; Iva, he who causes 
the tempest to rage over hostile lands ; Nin, the 
champion who subdues evil spirits and enemies ; and 
Ishtar, the source of the gods, the queen of victory, 
she who arranges battles.” These deities, who (it is 
declared) have placed Tiglath-Pileser upon the throne, 
have “made him firm, have confided to him the 
supreme crown, have appointed him in might to the 
sovereignty of the people of Bel, and have granted 
him pre-eminence, exaltation, and warlike power,” 
are invoked to make the “ duration of his empire 
continue for ever to his royal posterity, lasting as the 
great temple of Kharris-Matira .” 3 

In the next section the king glorifies himself, 
enumerating his royal titles as follows : — “ Tiglath- 


2 The date of Eratosthenes for the 

Dorian invasion of the Peloponnese 
was 13. c. 1104. Thucydides, appa- 


rently, would have placed it seventy 
or eighty years earlier. (Thuc. v. 112.) 
3 Inscription , &c., pp. 18-20. 
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Pileser, the powerful king, king of the people of 
various tongues ; king of the four regions ; king of 
all kings ; lord of lords ; the supreme (?) ; monarch 
of monarchs ; the illustrious chief, who, under the 
auspices of the Sun-god, being armed with the sceptre 
and girt with the girdle of power over mankind, rules 
over all the people of Bel ; the mighty prince whose 
praise is blazoned forth among the kings ; the exalted 
sovereign, whose servants Asshur has appointed to 
the government of the four regions, and whose name 
he has made celebrated to posterity ; the conqueror 
of many plains and mountains of the Upper and 
Lower country ; the victorious hero, the terror of 
whose name has overwhelmed all regions ; the bright 
constellation who, as he wished, has warred against 
foreign countries, and under the auspices of Bel — 
there being no equal to him — has subdued the enemies 
of Asshur .” 4 

The royal historian, after this introduction, pro- 
ceeds to narrate his actions — first in general terms 
declaring that he has subdued all the lands and the 
peoples round about, and then proceeding to particu- 
larise the various campaigns which he had conducted 
during the first five years of his reign. The earliest 
of these was against the Muskai, or Moschians, who 
are probably identical with the Meshech of Holy 
Scripture 5 — a people governed (it is said) by five 
kings, and inhabiting the countries of Alzi and 
Purukliuz, parts (apparently) of Taurus or Niphates . 6 


4 Inscription, pp. 20-22. 

5 Ps. cxx. 5 ; Ezek. xxvii. 13 ; 
xxxii. 26 ; xxxviii. 2 ; xxxix. 1, &c. 
They are constantly coupled in the 

Inscriptions with the Tuplai , just as 
Meshech is coupled with Tubal in 
Scripture, and the Moschi with the 


Tibareni in Herodotus (iii. 94 ; vii. 
78). 

6 From the Inscription of Tiglatli- 
Filcser we can only say that these 
regions formed a portion of the moun- 
tain country in the vicinity of the 
Upper Tigris. In later times the 
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These Moschians are said to have neglected for fifty 
years to pay the tribute due from them to the Assy- 
rians, from which it would appear that they had 
revolted during the reign of Asshur-dah-il, having 
previously been subject to Assyria.’ At this time, with 
a force amounting to 20,000 men, they had invaded 
the neighbouring district of Qummukh (Commagene), 8 
an Assyrian dependency, and had made themselves 
masters of it. Tiglath-Pileser attacked them in this 
newly-conquered country, and completely defeated 
their army. He then reduced Commag&ne, despite 
the assistance which the inhabitants received from 
some of their neighbours. He burnt the cities, 
plundered the temples, ravaged the open country, 
and carried off, either in the shape of plunder or of 
tribute, vast quantities of cattle and treasure. 9 

The character of the warfare is indicated by such a 
passage as the following : — 

“ The country of Kasiyara, a difficult region, I 
passed through. With their 20,000 men and their 
five kings, in the country of Qummukh I engaged. 
I defeated them. The ranks of their warriors in 
fighting the battle were beaten down as if by the 
tempest. Their carcasses covered the valleys and 
the tops of the mountains. I cut off their heads. Of 


main seat of the Moschian power was 
the Taurus range immediately to the 
west of the Euphrates. Here was 
their great city, Mazaca (Joseph. Ant. 
Jud. i. 6 ; Mos. Chor. Hist. Armen. 
i. 13), the Cajsaima Mazaca of the 
Roman Empire. Hence they seem 
to have been driven northwards by 
the Cappadocians, and in the time of 
Herodotus they occupy a small tract 
upon the Euxine. (See the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. iv. pp. 179-181.) 

7 Supra, p. 307, note 4 . 


8 This is one of the very few geo- 
graphic names in the early Assyrian 
records which seems to have a classical 
equivalent. It must not, however, 
be supposed that the locality of the 
tribe was the same in Tiglath-Pileser s 
time as in the days of Strabo and 
Pliny. Tiglath-Pileser’s Qummukh 
or Commukha appear to occupy the 
mountain region extending from the 
Euphrates at Sume'isat to beyond the 
Tigris at Diarbekr. 

9 Inscription, Ac., pp. 22-30. 
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the battlements of their cities I made heaps, like 
mounds of earth (?). Their moveables, their wealth, 
and their valuables I plundered to a countless amount. 
Six thousand of their common soldiers, who fled before 
my servants and accepted my yoke, I took and gave 
over to the men of my own territory as slaves.” 1 

The second campaign was partly in the same 
region and with the same people. The Moschians, 
who were still loth to pay tribute, were again attacked 
and reduced. 2 Commagene was completely over-run, 
and the territory was attached to the Assyrian em- 
pire. 3 The neighbouring tribes were assailed in their 
fastnesses, their cities burnt, and their territories 
ravaged. 4 At the same time war was made upon 
several other peoples or nations. Among these the 
most remarkable are the Khatti (Hittites), two of 
whose tribes, the Kaskians and Urumians, 5 had com- 
mitted an aggression on the Assyrian territory : for 
this they were chastised by an invasion which they 
did not venture to resist, by the plundering of their 
valuables, and the carrying off of 120 of their cha- 
riots. 6 In another direction the Lower Zab was 
crossed and the Assyrian arms were carried into the 
mountain region of Zagros, where certain strongholds 
were reduced and a good deal of treasure taken. 7 

The third campaign was against the numerous 
tribes of the Na'iri, 8 who seem to have dwelt at this 


1 Inscription , p. 24. 

2 Ibid. pp. 30-32. 

3 Ibid. pp. 32-34. 

4 Ibid. pp. 34-36. 

5 These Urumians ( llurumaya ) 

were perhaps of the same race with 
a tribe of the same name, who dwelt 

near and probably gave name to 
Lake Urumiyeh. The name of the 

Kaskians recalls that of a primitive 


Italic people, the Casci. (See Niebuhr, 
Roman History , vol. i. p. 78, E. T.) 

6 The chariots of the Hittites are 
more than once mentioned in Scrip- 
ture. (See 1 K. x. 29 and 2 K. vii. 6.) 

7 Inscription , p. 38. 

8 The fact that the country oc- 
cupied by the Nairi is, in part, that 
which the Jews knew as Aram-Afa- 
haraim , would seem to be a mere 
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time partly to the east of the Euphrates, but partly 
also in the mountain country west of the stream from 
Sumeisat to the Gulf of Iskenderun. 9 These tribes, 
it is said, had never previously made their submission 
to the Assyrians. 10 They were governed by a 
number of petty chiefs or “ kings,” of whom no 
fewer than twenty-three are particularised. The 
tribes east of the Euphrates seem to have been 
reduced with little resistance, while those who dwelt 
west of the river, on the contrary, collected their 
troops together, gave battle to the invaders, and made 
a prolonged and desperate defence. All, however, was 
in vain. The Assyrian monarch gained a great vic- 
tory, taking 120 chariots, and then pursuing the van- 
quished Nairi and their allies as far as “ the Upper 
Sea,” i.e., the Mediterranean. The usual ravage and 
destruction followed, with the peculiarity that the 
lives of the “ kings” were spared, and that the country 
was put to a moderate tribute, viz., 1200 horses and 
2000 head of cattle. 11 

In the fourth campaign the Aramseans or Syrians 
were attacked by the ambitious monarch. They 
occupied at this time the valley of the Euphrates, 
from the borders of the Tsukhi, or Shuhites, 12 (who 
held the river from about Anah to Hit,) as high up 
as Carchemish, the frontier town and chief stronghold 
of the Khatti or Hittites. Carchemish was not, as has 


accidental coincidence. Nairi is a 
purely ethnic title ; Naharaim is from 

")H3 } “a river and Aram-Naliaraim 

T T 7 

is “ Syria of the two rivers,” i. e. 
Mesopotamia. (See above, vol. i. 
p. 2.) The Nciharayn of the Egyp- 
tian monuments may, however, be 
“the Nairi country.” 

9 This is the district which after- 
wards became Commagene. It is a 


labyrinth of mountains, twisted spurs 
from Amanus. 

10 Inscription , p. 42. 

11 Ibid. p. 44. 

12 This identification is made partly 
on etymological and partly on geo- 
graphical grounds. (See the author’s 
article on Shuhite in Dr. Smith’s 
Biblical Dictionary , vol. iii. p. 
1298.) 
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commonly been supposed, Circesium, at the junction 
of the Kkabour with the Euphrates, 13 but was con- 
siderably higher up the stream, certainly near to, 
perhaps on the very site of, the later city of Mabog 
or Hierapolis. 14 Thus the Aramaeans had a territory 
of no great width, but 250 miles long between its 
north-western and its south-eastern extremities. 
Tiglath-Pileser smote this region, as he tells us, “ at 
one blow.” 15 First attacking and plundering the 
eastern or left bank of the river, he then crossed the 
stream in boats covered with skins, took and burned 
six cities on the right bank, and returned in safety 
with an immense plunder. 

The fifth and last campaign was against the coun- 
try of Musr or Muzr, by which some Orientalists 
have understood Lower Egypt. 16 This, however, 
appears to be a mistake. The Assyrian Inscriptions 
designate two countries by the name of Musr or Muzr, 
one of them being Egypt, and the other a portion 
of Upper Kurdistan. The expedition of Tiglath- 
Pileser I. was against the north-eastern Musr, a highly 
mountainous country, consisting (apparently) of the 
outlying ranges of Zagros between the Greater Zab 
and the Eastern Ivhabour. Notwithstanding its na- 
tural strength and the resistance of the inhabitants, 
this country was completely over-run in an incredibly 
short space. The armies which defended it were de- 
feated, the cities burnt, the strongholds taken. Arin, 
the capital, submitted, and was spared, after which a 
set tribute was imposed on the entire region, the 


13 Circesium is identified by Mr. 
Fox Talbot with the Assyrian Si rid, 
which was apparently in this posi- 
tion. ( Assyrian Texts, p. 31.) 

14 Sec Biblical Dictionary, vol. i. 
p. 278. In the Syriac version of 


the Old Testament Carchemish is 
translated, or rather replaced, by 
Mabog. 

16 Inscription, p. 46. 

16 So Mr. Fox Talbot ( Inscription , 
1>. 48). 
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amount of which is not mentioned. The Assyrian 
arms were then turned against a neighbouring dis- 
trict, the country of the Comani. The Comani, though 
Assyrian subjects, had lent assistance to the people of 
Musr, and it was to punish this insolence that Tiglath- 
Pileser resolved to invade their territory. Having 
defeated their main army, consisting of 20,000 men, 
he proceeded to the attack of the various castles and 
towns, some of which were stormed, while others 
surrendered at discretion. In both cases alike the 
fortifications were broken down and destroyed, the 
cities which surrendered being spared, while those 
taken by storm were burnt with fire. Ere long 
the whole of the “ far-spreading country of the Co- 
mani ” was reduced to subjection, and a tribute was 
imposed exceeding that which had previously been 
required from the people. 1 

After this account of the fifth campaign, the whole 
result of the wars is thus briefly summed up : — “ There 
fell into my hands altogether, between the com- 
mencement of my reign and my fifth year, forty-two 
countries with their kings, from the banks of the 
river Zab to the banks of the river Euphrates, the 
country of the Khatti, and the Upper ocean of the 
setting sun. I brought them under one govern- 
ment ; I took hostages from them ; and I imposed on 
them tribute and offerings.” 2 

From describing his military achievements, the 
monarch turns to an account of his exploits in the 
chase. In the country of the Hittites he boasts that 
he had slain “ four wild bulls, strong and fierce,” 
with his arrows ; while in the neighbourhood of 


1 Inscription, &c., pp. 48-52. 


2 Ibid. pp. 52-54. 
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Harran, on the banks of the river Khabour, he had 
killed ten large wild buffaloes (?), and taken four 
alive. 3 These captured animals he had carried with 
him on his return to Asshur, his capital city, to- 
g-ether with the horns and skins of the slain beasts. 

O 

The lions which he had destroyed in his various jour- 
neys he estimates at 920. All these successes he as- 
cribes to the powerful protection of Nin and Nergal. 4 

The royal historiographer proceeds, after this, to 
give an account of his domestic administration, of the 
buildings which he had erected, and the various im- 
provements which he had introduced. Among the 
former he mentions temples to Ishtar, Martu, Bel, II 
or Ba, and the presiding deities of the city of Asshur, 
palaces for his own use, and castles for the protection 
of his territory. Among the latter he enumerates 
the construction of works of irrigation, the introduc- 
tion into Assyria of foreign cattle and of numerous 
beasts of chase, the naturalization of foreign vege- 
table products, the multiplication of chariots, the ex- 
tension of the territory, and the augmentation of the 
population of the country. 5 

A more particular account is then given of the 
restoration by the monarch of two very ancient and 
venerable temples in the great city of Asshur. This 
account is preceded by a formal statement of the par- 
ticulars of the monarch’s descent from Nin-pala-zira, c 


3 See above, p. 132, note 2 . 

4 Inscription , pp. 54-5G. 

5 Ibid. pp. 5G-G0. 

G The most important points of the 
statement have been quoted in the 
earlier portion of this chapter, but 
as the reader may wish to see the 
entire passage as it stands in the ori- 
ginal document, it is here appended : — 

“ Tiglath -Pileser, the illustrious 


prince, whom Asshur and Nin have 
exalted to the utmost wishes of his 
heart; who has pursued after the 
enemies of Asshur, and has subju- 
gated all the earth — 

u The son of Asshnr-ris-ilim, the 
powerful king, the subduer of rebel- 
lious countries, lie who lias reduced 
all the accursed (?) — 

“ The grandson of Mutaggil-Nebo, 
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44 the king of the commencement,” or, in other words, 
the founder of the dynasty — which breaks the thread 
of the narrative somewhat strangely and awkwardly. 
Perhaps the occasion of its introduction was, in the 
mind of the writer, the necessary mention, in connec- 
tion with one of the two temples, of Assliur-dah-il, 
the great-grandfather of the monarch. It appears that 
in the reign of Assliur-dah-il, this temple, which, 
having stood for 641 years, was in a very ruinous 
condition, had been taken down, while no fresh build- 
ing had been raised in its room. The site remained 
vacant for sixty years, till Tiglath-Pileser, having 
lately ascended the throne, determined to erect on 
the spot a new temple to the old gods, who were 
Anu and Iva, probably the tutelary deities of the 
city. His own account of the circumstances of the 
building and dedication is as follows : — 

44 In the beginning of my reign, Anu and Iva, the 
great gods, my lords, guardians of my steps, gave me 
a command to repair this their shrine. So I made 
bricks ; I levelled the earth ; I took its dimensions (?) ; 
I laid down its foundations upon a mass of strong 
rock. This place, throughout its whole extent, I 
paved with bricks in set order (?) ; fifty feet deep 
I prepared the ground ; and upon this substructure I 
laid the lower foundations of the temple of Anu and 
Iva. From its foundations to its roof I built it up 


whom Asshur, the Great Lord, aided 
according to the wishes of his heart, 
and established in strength in the 
government of Assyria — 

“ The glorious offspring of Assliur- 
dah-il, who held the sceptre of 
dominion, and ruled over the people 
of Bel ; who in all the works of his 
hands and the deeds of his life placed 


his reliance on the great gods, and 
thus obtained a long and prosperous 
life — 

“ The beloved child of N in-pal a- 
zira, the king who organised the 
country of Assyria,, ivho purged his 
territories of the wicked, and esta- 
blished the troops of Assyria in 
authority.” ( Inscription , pp. 60-62.) 
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better than it was before. I also built two lofty 
towers (?) in honour of their noble godships, and the 
holy place, a spacious hall, I consecrated for the con- 
venience of their worshippers, and to accommodate 
their votaries, who were numerous as the stars of 
heaven. I repaired, and built, and completed my 
work. Outside the temple I fashioned everything 
with the same care as inside. The mound of earth 
on which it was built I enlarged like the firmament 
of the rising stars (?), and I beautified the entire 
building. Its towers I raised up to heaven, and its 
roofs I built entirely of brick. An inviolable shrine (?) 
for their noble godships I laid down near at hand. 
Anu and Iva, the great gods, I glorified inside the 
shrine. I set them up in their honoured purity, and 
the hearts of their noble godships I delighted.” 7 

The other restoration mentioned is that of a temple 
to Iva only, which, like that to Anu and Iva con- 
jointly, had been originally built by Sharnas-Iva, the 
son of Ismi-Dagon. This building had likewise 
fallen into decay, but had not been taken down like 
the other. Tiglath-Pileser states that he “ levelled 
its site,” and then rebuilt it “ from its foundations 
to its roofs,” enlarging it beyond its former limits, and 
adorning it. Inside of it he “ sacrificed precious 
victims to his lord, Iva.” He also dej30sited in the 
temple a number of rare stones or marbles, which he 
had obtained in the country of the Nairi in the 
course of his expeditions. 8 

The inscription then terminates with the following 
long invocation : — 

“ Since a holy place, a noble hall, I have thus con- 
secrated for the use of the Great Gods, my lords 


7 Inscription, pp. 64-66. 


* Ibid. i>. 66. 
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Ami and Iva, and have laid down an adytum for 
their- special worship, and have finished it successfully, 
and have delighted the hearts of their noble godships, 
may Ann and Iva preserve me in power ! May 
they support the men of my government ! May they 
establish the authority of my officers ! May they bring 
the rain, the joy of the year, on the cultivated 
land and the desert, during my time ! In war and 
in battle may they preserve me victorious ! Many 
foreign countries, turbulent nations, and hostile kings 
I have reduced under my yoke : to my children and 
my descendants, may they keep them in firm alle- 
giance ! I will lead my steps” (or, “ may they establish 
my feet ”), “ firm as the mountains, to the last days, 
before Asshur and their noble godships ! 

“ The list of my victories and the catalogue of my 
triumphs over foreigners hostile to Asshur, which 
Anu and Iva have granted to my arms, I have in- 
scribed on my tablets and cylinders, and I have 
placed, [to remain] to the last days, in the temple of 
my lords, Anu and Iva. And I have made clean (?) 
the tablets of Shamas-Iva, my ancestor ; I have made 
sacrifices, and sacrificed victims before them, and have 
set them up in their places. In after times, and in 
the latter days . . . . , if the temple of the Great 
Gods, my lords Anu and Iva, and these shrines 
should become old and fall into decay, may the Prince 
who comes after me repair the ruins ! May he raise 
altars and sacrifice victims before my tablets and 
cylinders, and may he set them up again in their 
places, and may. he inscribe his name on them toge- 
ther with my name ! As Anu and Iva, the Great 
Gods, have ordained, may he worship honestly with 
a good heart and full trust ! 

VOL. II. 
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“ Whoever shall abrade or injure my tablets and 
cylinders, or shall moisten them with water, or scorch 
them with fire, or expose them to the air, or in the 
holy place of God shall assign them a place where 
they cannot he seen or understood, or shall erase 
the writing and inscribe his own name, or shall 
divide the sculptures (?) and break them off from my 
tablets, may Anu and Iva, the Great Gods, my lords, 
consign his name to perdition ! May they curse him 
with an irrevocable curse ! May they cause his sove- 
reignty to perish ! May they pluck out the stability 
of the throne of his empire ! Let not his offspring 
survive him in the kingdom ! Let his servants be 
broken ! Let his troops be defeated ! Let him fly 
vanquished before his enemies ! May Iva in his fury 
tear up the produce of his land ! May a scarcity of 
food and of the necessaries of life afflict his country ! 
For one day may he not be called happy ! May his 
name and his race perish ! ” 1 

The document is then dated — “ In the month Ku- 
zalla (Chisleu), in the 29th day, on the year presided 
over by Ina-iliya-pallik, the Eabbi-Turi.” 2 

Perhaps the most striking feature of this inscrip- 
tion, when it is compared with other historical docu- 
ments of the same kind belonging to other ages and 
nations, is its intensely religious character. The long 
and solemn invocation of the Great Gods with which 
it opens, the distinct ascription to their assistance and 
guardianship of the whole series of royal successes, 
whether in war or in the chase ; the pervading idea 
that the wars were undertaken for the chastisement of 
the enemies of Asshur, and that their result was the 


1 Inscription, pp. 04-72. 


3 Ibid. p. 72. 
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establishment in an ever-widening circle of the wor- 
ship of Asshur ; the careful account which is given 
of the erection and renovation of temples, and the 
dedication of offerings ; and the striking final prayer 
— all these are so many proofs of the prominent place 
which religion held in the thoughts of the king who 
set up the inscription, and may fairly be accepted as 
indications of the general tone and temper of his 
people . 3 It is evident that we have here displayed 
to us, not a decent lip-service, not a conventional 
piety, but a real, hearty, earnest religious faith — a 
faith bordering on fanaticism — a spirit akin to that 
with which the Jews were possessed in their warfare 
with the nations of Canaan, or which the soldiers of 
Mahomet breathed forth when they fleshed their 
maiden swords upon the infidels. The king glorifies 
himself much ; but he glorifies the gods more. He 
fights, in part, for his own credit, and for the ex- 
tension of his territory ; but he fights also for the 
honour of the gods, whom the surrounding nations 
reject, and for the diffusion of their worship far and 
wide throughout all known regions. His wars are 
religious wars, at least as much as wars of conquest ; 
his buildings, or, at any rate, those on whose con- 
struction he dwells with most complacency, are re- 
ligious buildings ; the whole tone of his mind is deeply 
and sincerely religious ; besides formal acknowledge- 
ments, he is continually letting drop little expressions 
which show that his gods are “ in all his thoughts ,” 4 


3 See above, vol. i. pp. 300, 301. 

* E.g. even when bent on glorify- 
ing himself, the monarch is still “ the 
illustrious chief, who, under the aus- 
pices of the Sun God, rules over the 
people of Bel ” (p. 20), and “ whose 


servants Asshur has appointed to the 
government of the four regions” 
(ibid.) ; if his enemies fly, “ the fear 
of Asshur has overwhelmed them ” 
(pp. 28, 36, &c.) ; if they refuse 
tribute, they “ withhold the offerings 

Y 2 
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and represent to him real powers governing and 
directing all the various circumstances of human life. 
The religious spirit displayed is, as might have been 
expected, in the highest degree exclusive and intoler- 
ant ; but it is earnest, constant, and all-pervading. 

In the next place, we cannot fail to be struck with 
the energetic character of the monarch, so different 
from the temper which Ctesias ascribes, in the broad- 
est and most sweeping terms, to all the successors of 
Ninusd Within the first five years of his reign the 
indefatigable prince conducts in person expeditions 
into almost every country upon his borders ; attacks 
and reduces six important nations , 2 besides nume- 
rous petty tribes ; 3 receiving the submission of forty- 
two kings ; 4 traversing the most difficult mountain 
regions ; defeating armies, besieging towns, destroying 
forts and strongholds, ravaging territories ; never 
allowing himself a moment of repose ; when he is 
not engaged in military operations, devoting himself 


due to Asshur” (p. 24); if the king 
himself feels inclined to make an 
expedition against a country, “his 
lord, Asshur , invites him” to proceed 
thither (pp. 34, 42, 48) ; if he col- 
lects an army, Ci Asshur has committed 
the troops to his hand” (p. 32). 
When a country not previously sub- 
ject to Assyria is attacked, it is be- 
cause the people u do not acknowledge 
Asshur ” (p. 38) ; when its plunder 
is carried off, it is to adorn and en- 
rich the temples of Asshur and the 
other gods (p. 40) ; when it yields, 
the first thing is to “ attach it to the 
ivorship of Asshur” (pp. 38, 40, &c.). 
The king hunts “ under the auspices 
of Nin and Nergal” (p. 54), or of 
“Nin and Asshur” (p. 58); he puts 
his tablets under the protection of 
Anu and Iva (p. 68) ; he assigns the 
long life of one ancestor to his eminent 
piety (p. 62), and the prosperity of 


another to the protection which As- 
shur vouchsafed him (p. 60). The 
name of Asshur occurs in the in- 
scription nearly forty times, or- almost 
once in each paragraph. The sun- 
god Shamas, the deities Anu, Iva, 
and Bel, are mentioned repeatedly. 
Acknowledgment is also made of Sin, 
the moon-god, of Nin, Nergal, Ishtar, 
Beltis, Martu, and 11 or I\a. And 
all this is in an inscription which is 
not dedicatory hut historical ! 

1 Ap. Diod. Sic. ii. 19. 

2 The Mosclii, the people of Com- 
magene, the Nairi, the Aramaeans, 
the people of Muzr, and the Comani. 

3 As the Ivaski and Urumi, tribes 
of the Hittites, the people of Adavas, 
Tsaravas, Itsua, Daria, Muraddan, 
Khanni-rabbi, Miltis, or Melitene, 
Dayan, &c. 

4 Inscription of Tiglath-Pileser 7., 
p. 52. 
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to the chase, contending with the wild bull and the 
lion, proving himself (like the first Mesopotamian 
king) in very deed “ a mighty hunter ,” 5 since he 
counts his victims by hundreds ; 6 7 and all the while 
having regard also to the material welfare of his 
country, adorning it with buildings, enriching it with 
the products of other lands, both animal and vegetable, 
fertilizing it by means of works of irrigation, and in 
every way “improving the condition of the people, 
and obtaining for them abundance and security.” 1 
With respect to the general condition of Assyria, it 
may be noted, in the first place, that the capital is still 
Asshur, and that no mention is made of any other 
native city . 8 The king calls himself “ King of the 
four regions ,” 9 which would seem to imply a division 
of the territory into districts, like that which certainly 
obtained in later times . 10 The mention of “ four ” dis- 
tricts is curious, since the same number was from the 
first affected by the Chaldmans , 11 while we have also 
evidence that, at least after the time of Sargon, there 
was a pre-eminence of four great cities in Assyria . 12 
The limits of the territory at the time of the Inscrip- 
tion are not very clearly marked ; but they do not 
seem to extend beyond the outer ranges 13 of Zagros 
on the east, Niphates on the north, and the Euphrates 


5 Gen. s. 9. 

6 See above, p. 318. 

7 Inscription, p. 60. 

8 The existence of “ great fortified 
cities throughout the dominions of 
the king ” is mentioned (p. 58), but 
none is named except Asshur. 

9 Inscription, p. 20. And a little 

further on he is “ the exalted sove- 

reign whose servants Asshur has ap- 
pointed to the government of the 

country of the four regions .” What 

the four regions were we can only- 


conjecture. Perhaps they were, 1, 
the country east of the Tigris ; 2, that 
between the Tigris and the Khabour ; 
3, that between the Khabour and the 
Euphrates ; and, 4, the mountain 
region upon the upper Tigris north 
of the Mesopotamian plain. 

10 See above, vol. i. p. 243. 

11 Ibid. p. 19. 12 Ibid. p. 248. 

13 I. e. the more westerly ranges. 

When the monarch crosses the Lower 
Zab, he is immediately in a hostile 
country. ( Inscription , p. 38.) 
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upon the west. The southern boundary at the time 
was probably the commencement of the alluvium ; 
but this cannot be gathered from the Inscription, 
which contains no notice of any expedition in the 
direction of Babylonia. The internal condition of 
Assyria is evidently flourishing. Wealth flows in 
from the plunder of the neighbouring countries; 
labour is cheapened by the introduction of enslaved 
captives ; 14 irrigation is cared for ; new fruits and 
animals are introduced; fortifications are repaired, 
palaces renovated, and temples beautified or rebuilt. 

The countries adjoining upon Assyria on the west, 
the north, and the east, in which are carried on the 
wars of the period, present indications of great 
political weakness. They are divided up among a 
vast number of peoples, nations, and tribes, whereof 
the most powerful is only able to bring into the field 
a force of 20,000 men, 15 The peoples and nations 
possess but little unity. Each consists of various 
separate communities, ruled by their own kings, who 
in war unite their troops against the common enemy ; 
but are so jealous of each other, that they do not 
seem even to appoint a generalissimo. On the 
Euphrates, between Hit and Carchemish, are, first, 
the Tsukhi or Shuhites, of whom no particulars are 
given ; and, next, the Aramaeans or Syrians, who 
occupy both banks of the river, and possess a number 
of cities, no one of which is of much strength. Above 
the Aramoeans are the Kliatti or Hittites, whose chief 
city, Carchemish, is an important place ; they are 


14 Six thousand arc enslaved on 
one occasion (p. 24) ; four thousand 
on another (p. 32). They are not 
reserved by the monarch for his own 
use, but are “ given over for a spoil 


to the people of Assyria.” 

15 Only two nations, the Mosclii 
and the Comani, have armies of such 
strength as this. ( Inscription , pp. 22 
and 48.) 
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divided into tribes, and, like the Aramaeans, occupy 
both banks of the great stream. North and north- 
west of their country, probably beyond the mountain- 
range of Amanus, are the Muskai (Moschi), an 
aggressive people, who were seeking to extend their 
territory eastward into the land of the Qummukli or 
people of Commagene. These Qummukh hold the 
mountain country on both sides of the Upper Tigris, 
and have a number of strongholds, chiefly on the 
right bank. To the east they adjoin on the Kirkhi, 
who must have inhabited the skirts of Niphates, 
while to the south they touch the Nai'ri, who 
stretch from Lake Tan, along the line of the Tigris, 
to the tract known as Commagene to the Romans. 
The Nairi have, at the least, twenty-three kings, 16 
each of whom governs his own tribe or city. South 
of the more eastern Nairi is the country of Muzr 
— a mountain tract well-peopled and full of castles, 
probably the region about Amadiyeh and Rowandiz. 
Adjoining Muzr to the east or north-east, are the 
Quwanu or Comani, 1 ’ who are among the most power- 
ful of Assyria’s neighbours, being able, like the Moschi, 
to bring into the field an army of 20,000 men. At 
this time they are close allies of the people of Muzr. 
Finally, across the Lower Zab, on the skirts of Zagros, 
are various petty tribes, of small account, who offer 
but little resistance to the arms of the invader. 

Such was the position of Assyria among her neigh- 
bours in the latter part of the twelfth century before 


10 Twenty-three are particularised 
( Inscription , pp. 42-44). But it is 
not. said that there were no others. 

17 The Comani in later times dis- 
appeared from these parts ; but there 
are traces of them both in Pontus 
and in the Lesser Armenia, which 


was sometimes reckoned to Cappa- 
docia. Each of these districts had a 
town called Comana, the inhabitants 
of which were Comani or Comaneis. 
(See Strab. xii. pp. 777 and 793 ; 
Ptol. v. 6 and 7 ; Plin. E. N. vi. 3 ; 
Greg. Nyss. Vit Thaumat. p. 561.) 
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Christ. She was a compact and powerful kingdom, 
centralised under a single monarch, and with a single 
great capital, in the midst of wild tribes which clung 
to a separate independence, each in its own valley or 
village. At the approach of a great danger, these 
tribes might consent to coalesce and to form alliances, 
or even confederations ; hut the federal tie, never 
one of much tenacity, and rarely capable of holding 
its ground in the presence of monarchic vigour, was 
here especially weak. After one defeat of their joint 
forces by the Assyrian troops, the confederates com- 
monly dispersed, each flying to the defence of his 
own city or territory, with a short-sighted selfishness 
which deserved and ensured defeat. In one direction 
only was Assyria confronted by a rival state possess- 
ing a power and organization in character not unlike 
her own, though scarcely of equal strength. On her 
southern frontier, in the broad flat plain intervening 
between the Mesopotamian upland and the sea — the 
kingdom of Babylon was still existing ; its Semitic 
kings, though originally established upon the throne 
by Assyrian influence , 18 had dissolved all connection 
with their old protectors, and asserted their thorough 
independence. Here, then, was a considerable state, 
as much centralised as Assyria herself, and not 
greatly inferior either in extent of territory or in 
population , 1 existing side by side with her, and con- 
stituting a species of check, whereby something like 
a balance of power was still maintained in Western 


18 Supra, p. 305. 

1 Assyria, within the limits above 
assigned to it (p. 320), must have 
contained an area of from 50,000 to 
60,000 square miles. Babylonia con- 
tained about 25,000. The proportion 
is nearly that between England and 


Scotland, the actual size not being 
very different. Babylonia, however, 
was probably more thickly peopled 
than Assyria; so that the dispro- 
portion of the two populations would 
not be so great. 
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Asia, and Assyria was prevented from feeling herself 
the absolute mistress of the East, and the uncon- 
trolled arbitress of the world’s destinies. 

Besides the great cylinder Inscription of Tiglath- 
Pileser I., there exist five more years of his annals 
in fragments, from which we learn that he continued 
his aggressive expeditions during this space, chiefly 
towards the north-west, subduing the Lulumi in North- 
ern Syria, attacking and taking Carchemish, and pur- 
suing the inhabitants across the Euphrates in boats. 

No mention is made during this time of any colli- 
sion between Assyria and her great rival, Babylon. 
The result of the wars waged by Asshur-ris-ilim 
against Nebuchadnezzar I . 2 had, apparently, been 
to produce in the belligerents a feeling of mutual 
respect ; and Tiglath-Pileser, in his earlier years, 
neither trespassed on the Babylonian territory in his 
aggressive raids, nor found himself called upon to 
meet and repel any invasion of his own dominions 
by his southern neighbours. Before the close of his 
reign, however, active hostilities broke out between 
the two powers. Either provoked by some border 
ravage or actuated simply by lust of conquest, Tiglath- 
Pileser marched his troops into Babylonia. For two 
consecutive years he wasted with fire and sword 
the “upper” or northern provinces, taking the cities 
of Kurri-Galazu — now Akkerkuf — Sippara of the 
Sun, Sippara of Anunit (the Sepharvaim or “two 
Sipparas ” of the Hebrews) and Hupa or Opis, on the 
Tigris ; and finally capturing Babylon itself, which, 
strong as it was, proved unable to resist the invader. 
On his return he passed up the valley of the Euphrates, 
and took several cities from the Tsukhi. But here, it 


2 See above, p. 310. 
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would seem that he suffered a reverse. Merodach- 
iddin-akhi, his opponent, if he did not actually defeat 
his army, must, at any rate, have greatly harassed it 
on its retreat ; for lie captured an important part ot its 
baggage. Indulging a superstition common in ancient 
times, 3 Tiglath-Pileser had carried with him in his 
expedition certain images of gods, whose presence 
would, it was thought, secure victory to his arms. 
Merodach-iddin-akhi obtained possession of these idols, 
and succeeded in carrying them off to Babylon, 
where they were preserved for more than 400 years, 
and considered as mementoes of victory. 4 

The latter days of this great Assyrian prince were 
thus, unhappily, clouded by disaster. Neither he, 
nor his descendants, nor any Assyrian monarch for 
four centuries succeeded in recovering the lost idols, 
and replacing them in the shrines from which they 
were taken. A hostile and jealous spirit appears 
henceforth in the relations between Assyria and 
Babylon ; we find no more intermarriages of the one 
royal house with the other ; wars are frequent — 
almost constant — nearly every Assyrian monarch, 
whose history is known to us in any detail, conduct- 
ing at least one expedition into Babylonia. 


3 It was a feeling of this kind expressly to fetch them when they 
which induced the Israelites to send were about to engage the Persian 
and fetch the ark of the covenant fleet at Salamis (Herod, viii. G4 and 
to their camp when they were con- 83). Compare Strab. viii. p. 558, 
tending with the Philistines (1 Sam. and Macrob. Sat. i. 23. 

iv. 4), and which made the Spartans 4 The chief authority for this 
always take with them to battle one war is the “Synchronistic Tablet” 
or both of two images (or rather already frequently quoted. The cap- 
symbols) of the Tyndarids, Castor ture of the images is not mentioned 
and Pollux (Herod, v. 75). So, on that tablet, but is taken from a 
when the .Boeotians asked aid from famous rock-inscription of Scnna- 
the Eginctans, these last sent them cheribs at Bavian near Khorsabad. 
certain images of the JEacidm (Herod. The idols arc said to have been 

v. 80) ; and the United Greeks set captured at the city of llelcalin , 
so high a value on the presence of which is thought to have been near 
these same images that they sent Tokrit. 
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A work still remains, belonging to the reign of 
this king, from which it appears that the peculiar 
character of Assyrian mimetic art was already fixed 
in his time, the st}de of representation being exactly 
such as prevailed at the most flourishing period, and 
the workmanship, apparently, not very inferior. In 
a cavern from which the 
Supnat river or eastern 
branch of the Tigris rises, 
close to a village called 
Korkhar, and about fifty 
or sixty miles north of Di- 
arbekr, is a bas-relief sculp- 
tured on the natural rock, 
which has been smoothed 
for the purpose, consisting 
of a figure of the king in 
his sacerdotal dress with 



the right arm extended 
and the left hand grasping 
the sacrificial mace , 5 accom- 
panied by an inscription 
which is read as follows : — 

“ By the grace of Assliur, Shamas, and Iva, the Great 
Gods, I, Tiglath-Pileser, king of Assyria, son of 
Assliur- ris-ilim, king of Assyria, who was the son of 
Mutaggil-Nebo, king of Assyria, marching from the 
great sea of Akhiri ” (the Mediterranean) “ to the sea 
Nairi ” (Lake of Van), “for the third time have 
invaded the country of Nairi.” c 


6 The accompanying woodcut is 
made from a very rough drawing 
sent to England by the explorer, 
who is not a skilled draughtsman ; 
and it must therefore be regarded as 


giving a mere general notion of the 
bas-relief. 

6 This monument, the earliest 
Assyrian sculpture which is known 
to exist, is mentioned by Assliur- 
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The fact of his having warred in Lower Mesopotamia 
is almost the whole that is known of Tiglath-Pileser’s 
son and successor, Asshur-bel-kala. A contest in which 
he was engaged with the Babylonian prince, Merodacli- 
shapik-ziri (who seems to have been the successor of 
Merodach-iddin-akhi), is recorded on the famous syn- 
chronistic tablet, in conjunction Avith the Babylonian 
wars of his father and grandfather ; but the tablet 
is so injured in this place that no particulars can be 
gathered from it. From a monument of Asshur- 
bel-kala’s own time — one of the earliest Assyrian 
sculptures that has come doAvn to us — we may per- 
haps further conclude that he inherited something of 
the religious spirit of his father, and gave a portion 
of his attention to the adornment of temples, and the 
setting up of images. 7 

The probable date of the reign of Asshur-bel-kala 
is about b.c. 1110-1090. He would thus seem to 
have been contemporary Avith the latter part of 
Samuel’s judgeship, and he may possibly have out- 
lived the appointment of Saul to be the first king 
of Israel. 8 So apparently insignificant an event 
was not likely to disturb the thoughts, even if 


idanni-pal, the father of the Black 
Obelisk king, in his great Inscrip- 
tion ; and it was mainly in conse- 
quence of this mention that Mr. 
John Taylor, being requested by 
Sir II. Eawlinson to explore the 
sources of the Tigris, discovered, in 
1862, the actual tablet, a ' circum- 
stance which may serve to clear 
away any lingering doubts that still 
exist in any quarters as to the actual 
decipherment of the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. 

7 A mutilated female figure, which 
is thought to be an image of the 
goddess Islitar or Astarte, discovered 


by Mr. Loftus at Koyunjik, and 
now in the British Museum, bears a 
dedicatory inscription, almost il- 
legible, from which it appears to 
have been set up by Asshur-bel-kala, 
the son of Tiglath-Pileser I. and 
grandson of Asshur-ris-elim. (See 
below, p. 351, note 6 .) 

8 According to the ordinary Bib- 
lical Chronology, Saul’s accession fell 
about the year b.c. 1096. Samuers 
judgeship, which immediately pre- 
ceded this, is placed between b.c. 1128 
and b.c. 1096. (See Clinton, F. If. 
vol. i. p. 320, and compare Palmer, 
Egyptian Chronicles , vol. ii. p. 899.) 
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it came to the knowledge, of an Assyrian king. 
Asshur-bel-kala would no doubt have regarded with 
utter contempt the petty sovereign of so small a 
territory as Palestine, and would have looked upon 
the new kingdom as scarcely more worthy of his 
notice than any other of the ten thousand little prin- 
cipalities which lay on or near his borders. Could 
he, however, have possessed for a few moments the 
prophetic foresight vouchsafed some centuries earlier 
to one who may almost be called his countryman , 9 he 
would have been astonished to recognise in the humble 
kingdom just lifting its head in the far West, and 
struggling to hold its own against Philistine cruelty 
and oppression , 10 a power which in little more than 
fifty years would stand forth before the world as the 
equal, if not the superior, of his own state. The 
imperial splendour of the kingdom of David and 
Solomon did, in fact, eclipse for a while the more an- 
cient glories of Assyria . 11 It is a curious circumstance 
that, exactly at the time when a great and powerful 
monarchy grew up in the tract between Egypt and 
the Euphrates, Assyria passed under a cloud. The 
history of the country is a blank for two centuries 


9 Pethor, where Balaam lived, was 
on the left bank of the Euphrates, 
in Aram-Naliaraim or Mesopotamia. 
(Deut. xxiii. 4 ; compare Num. xxii. 5 
and xxiii. 7.) 

10 1 Sam. xiii. and xiv. 

11 The true character of the Jewish 
kingdom of David and Solomon as 
one of the Great Oriental Empires, 
on a par with Chakkea and Assyria, 
and only less celebrated than the 
others from the accident of its being 
short-lived, has rarely been seized by 
historians. Milman indeed parallels 
the architectural glories of Solomon 
with those of the “ older monarchs of 
Egypt and Assyria ” ( History of the 


Jews , vol. i. p. 261, 1st edition), and 
Ewald has one or two similar ex- 
pressions ; but neither writer appears 
to recognise the real greatness of the 
Hebrew kingdom. It remained for 
Dean Stanley, with his greater power 
of realising the past, to see that 
David, upon the completion of his 
conquests, “became a king on the 
scale of the great Oriental sovereigns 
of Egypt and Persia,” founding “ an 
imperial dominion,” and placing him- 
self u on a level with the great poten- 
tates of the world,” as, for instance, 
“Rameses or Cyrus.” (Stanley in 
Smith’s Bibl. Diet . art. David, vol. i. 
p. 408.) 
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between the reigns of Asshur-bel-kala and the second 
Tiglathi-Nin, whose accession is fixed by the Assyrian 
Canon to b.c. 890. During nearly three-fourths of 
this time, from about b.c. 1090 to b.c. 950, the very 
names of the monarchs are almost wholly unknown to 
us. 12 It seems as if there was not room in Western 
Asia for two first-class monarchies to exist and flourish 
at the same time ; and so, although there was no con- 
tention, or even contact, between the two empires of 
Judsea and Assyria, 13 yet the rise of the one to great- 
ness could only take place under the condition of a 
coincident weakness of the other. 

It is very remarkable that exactly in this interval 
of darkness, when Assyria would seem, from the 
failure both of buildings and records, to have been 
especially and exceptionally weak, 14 occurs the first 
appearance of her having extended her influence 
beyond Syria into the great and ancient monarchy of 
Egypt. In the twenty-second Egyptian dynasty, 


12 The single name of Asshur- 
Mazur, which has been assigned to 
this period (supra, p. 291) is re- 
covered from an inscription of Shal- 
maneser II., the Black Obelisk king, 
who speaks of a city, Muddimi , on 
the right hank of the Euphrates, 
which had been taken before his 
time by Tiglath-Pileser and Asslmr- 
Mazuv, kings of Assyria. 

13 r pp e « Syrians that were beyond 
the river,” who came to the assist- 
ance of the Ammonites in their war 
with David (2 Sam. x. 1G), may pos- 
sibly have been subjects or rather 
tributaries of Assyria (and in this 
sense is perhaps to be understood 
Ps. lxxxiii. 8) ; but the Assyrian 
empire itself evidently took no part 
in the struggle. The Assyrian 
monarchs at this time seem to have 
claimed no sovereignty beyond the 
Euphrates, while David and Solomon 
were content to push their conquests 


up to that river. 

14 Perhaps the true cause of As- 
syria’s weakness at this time was 
that her star now paled before that 
of Babylon. The story told by Ma- 
crobius (Sat. i. 23) of communica- 
tions between an Egyptian king, 
Senemur, or Sencpos, and a certain 
Deleboras, or Deboras, whom he 
calls an Assyrian monarch, belongs 
probably to this period. Dehoras 
was most likely a Babylonian, since 
he was lord of the Mesopotamian 
Heliopolis, which was Tsibur, or 
Sippara. It is suspected that he 
may be the Tsibir, who according to 
Asshur-idanni-pal (infra, p. 340), 
destroyed a city named Atlil, on the 
coniines of Assyria. At any rate 
the very existence of communica- 
tions between Babylon and Egypt 
' would imply that Assyria was not 
at the time the yroM Mesopotamian 
power. 
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which began with Sheshonk I. or Shishak, the con- 
temporary of Solomon, about b.c. 990, Assyrian 
names appear for the first time in the Egyptian 
dynastic lists. It has been supposed from this cir- 
cumstance that the entire twenty-second dynasty, 
together with that which succeeded it, was Assyrian ; 
but the condition of Assyria at the time renders such 
an hypothesis most improbable. The true explanation 
would seem to he that the Egyptian kings of this 
period sometimes married Assyrian wives, who natu- 
rally gave Assyrian names to some of their children. 
These wives were perhaps members of the Assyrian 
royal family ; or perhaps they were the daughters of 
the Assyrian nobles who from time to time were 
appointed as viceroys of the towns and small states 
which the Ninevite monarchs conquered on the skirts 
of their empire. Either of these suppositions is more 
probable than the establishment in Egypt of a dynasty 
really Assyrian at a time of extraordinary weakness 
and depression. 

When, at the close of this long period of obscurity, 
Assyria once more comes into sight, we have at first 
only a dim and indistinct view of her through the 
mists which still enfold and shroud her form. We 
observe that her capital is still fixed at Kileh-Sher- 
ghat, where a new series of kings, bearing names 
which, for the most part, resemble those of the earlier 
period, are found employing themselves in the repair 
and enlargement of public buildings, in connexion 
with which they obtain honourable mention in an 
inscription of a later monarch. Asshur-iddin-akhi, the 
first monarch of this group, probably ascended the 
throne about b.c. 950, shortly after the separation of 
the two kingdoms of Israel and Judah. He may have 
reigned from b.c. 950 to b.c. 930. He was then pro- 
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bably succeeded by Asshur-danin-il, who may perhaps 
have been bis son, though of this there is no direct 
evidence. Asshur-danin-il, it is most likely, reigned 
from about b.c. 930 to B.c. 910, when, as is inferred 
from the Assyrian Canon, 1 he was succeeded by his 
son, 2 Ivalush III., who held the throne from b.c. 910 to 
b.c. 890. Nothing is known at present of the history 
of these monarchs. No historical inscriptions belong- 
ing to their reigns have been recovered ; no exploits 
are recorded of them in the inscriptions of later sove- 
reigns. They stand up before us, the mere “ shadows 
of mighty names ” — proofs of the uncertainty of post- 
humous fame, which is almost as often the award of 
chance as the deserved recompence of superior merit. 

Of Tiglathi-Nin, the second monarch of the name 
and the fourth king of the group which we are consid- 
ering, one important historical -notice, contained in an 
inscription of his son, has come down to us. In the 
annals of the great Asshur-idanni-pal inscribed on 
the Nimrud monolith, that prince, while commemo- 
rating his warlike exploits, informs us that he set up 
his sculptures at the sources of the Tsupnat river 
alongside of sculptures previously set up by his 
ancestors Tiglath-Pilcser and Tiglathi-Nin. 3 That 
Tiglathi-Nin should have made so distant an expedi- 
tion is the more remarkable from the brevity of his 
reign, which only lasted for six years. He ascended 


1 The part of the Canon which 
would have contained the name of 
Ivalush is broken off. It is inferred 
from the number of the lines (each of 
which marks a year) that the prede- 
cessor of Tiglathi-Nin II. was given 
a reign of twenty years. 

2 This relationship is established 

by the great inscription of Sardana- 
palus. ( British Museum Series, Pis. 


17 to 2 G.) 

3 Asshur-idanni-pal, it will be 
observed, does not call Tiglathi-Nin 
his father ; and it is therefore pos- 
sible that the former Tiglathi-Nin 
may be intended (see above, p. 300, 
note n ). But as Tiglathi-Nin is 
mentioned after Tiglath-Pileser, it 
would rather seem that he was a 
later monarch. 
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the throne in the year b.c. 890 ; he was succeeded in 
b.c. 884 by his son Asshur-idanni-pal. 

With Asshur-idanni-pal commences one of the 
most flourishing periods of the Empire. During 
the twenty-five years of his active and laborious 
reign, Assyria enlarged her bounds and increased 
her influence in almost every direction, while, at the 
same time, she advanced rapidly in wealth and in the 
arts ; in the latter respect leaping suddenly to an 
eminence which (so far as we know) had not previ- 
ously been reached by human genius. The size and 
magnificence of Asshur-idanni-pal’ s buildings, the 
artistic excellence of their ornamentation, the pomp 
and splendour which they set before ns as familiar to 
the king who raised them, the skill in various nseful 
arts which they display or imply, have excited the 
admiration of Europe, which has seen with astonish- 
ment that many of its inventions were anticipated, 
and that its luxury was almost equalled, by an 
Asiatic people nine centuries before the Christian era. 
It will be our pleasing task at this point of the history, 
after briefly sketching Asshur-idanni-pal’s wars, to 
give such an account of the great works which he 
constructed as will convey to the reader at least a 
general idea of the civilization and refinement of the 
Assyrians at the period to which we are now come. 

Asshur-idanni-pal’s first campaign was in north- 
western Kurdistan and in the adjoining parts of 
Armenia. It does not present any very remarkable 
features, though he claims to have penetrated to a 
region “ never approached by the kings, his fathers.” 
His enemies are the Numi or Elami 4 (i. e. the moun- 


4 It has been supposed that the 
Numi of this passage are the same 


as those of many later inscriptions, 
and represent the Susianians or 
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taineers), and the Kirkhi, who seem to have left their 
name in the modern Kurkh . 5 Neither people appeal’s 
to have been able to make much head against him ; 
no battle was fought; the natives merely sought to 
defend their fortified places ; but these were mostly 
taken and destroyed by the invader. One chief, who 
was made prisoner, received very barbarous treat- 
ment ; he was carried to Arbela, and there flayed and 
hung up upon the town wall. 

The second expedition of Asshur-idanni-pal, which 
took place in the same year as his first, was directed 
against the regions to the west and the north-west 
of Assyria. Traversing the country of Qummukh 1 
and receiving its tribute, as well as that of Sirki 2 
and Sidikan (Arban 3 ), he advanced against the 
Laid, who seem to have been at this time the chief 
people of Central Mesopotamia, extending from the 
vicinity of Hatra as far as, or even beyond, the 
middle Euphrates. Here the people of a city called 
Assura had rebelled, murdered their governor, and 
called in a foreigner to rule over them. Asshur- 
idanni-pal marched hastily against the rebels, who 


Elamites. (See Mr. Layard’s Nine- 
veh and Babylon, p. 353.) But the 
entire series of geographical names 
disproves this, and fixes the locality 
of the campaign to north-western 
Kurdistan and southern Armenia. 
The terms Numi and Elami, mean- 
ing simply “mountaineers” (com- 
pare Heb. hp> r6y, and the like), 
would naturally be applied to many 
quite distinct tribes. 

6 The name of Kurkh is given by 
the natives to some important ruins 
on the right bank of the Tigris, 
about twenty miles below Diarbekr. 
These ruins cover a raised platform, 
six miles in circumference, crowned 


towards the south-east corner by a 
lofty mound, about 180 feet high. 
Some important Assyrian remains 
have been found on the site, which 
are now in the British Museum. 

Ivurkli is probably the Carcathio- 
certa of the classical writers. (Strab. 
xi. p. 766; Plin. II. N. vi. 9.) It 
is believed to be the same city as 
the Tuskha of the Assyrian inscrip- 
tions. 

1 Supra, p. 313, note 8 . 

2 Circesium, according to Mr. 
Fox Talbot. ( Assyrian Texts, p. 
31.) 

8 See above, vol. i. pp. 235 and 
258. 
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submitted at his approach, delivering up to his mercy 
both their city and their new king. The latter he 
bound with fetters and carried with him to Nineveh ; 
the former he treated with almost unexampled se- 
verity. 4 Having first plundered the whole place, he 
gave up the houses of the chief men to his own 
officers, established an Assyrian governor in the pa- 
lace, and then, selecting from the inhabitants the most 
guilty, he crucified some, burnt others, and punished 
the remainder by cutting off their ears or their noses. 
We can feel no surprise when we are informed that, 
while he was thus “ arranging ” these matters, the 
remaining kings of the Laki submissively sent in 
their tribute to the conqueror, paying it with appar- 
ent cheerfulness, though it was “ a heavy and much 
increased burthen.” 

In his third expedition, which was in his second 
year, Asshur-idanni-pal turned his arms to the north, 
and marched towards the Upper Tigris, where he 
forced the kings of the Nairi, who had, it appears, 
regained their independence, to give in their sub- 
mission, and appointed them an annual tribute in 
gold, silver, horses, cattle, and other commodities. 
It was in the course of this expedition that, having 
ascended to the sources of the Tsupnat river, or 
Eastern Tigris, 5 Asshur-idanni-pal set up his memo- 


4 The only parallel to this se- 

verity, which the Inscriptions offer, 
is furnished by Asshur-idanni-pal 
himself in his account of an expedi- 
tion undertaken in the next year, 
where, on taking a revolted city 
(Tela), he tells us, “ their men, 
young and old, I took prisoners. Of 
some I cut off the feet and hands ; 
of others I cut off the noses, ears, 
and lips ; of the young men’s ears I 


made a heap ; of the old men’s heads 
I built a minaret. I exposed their 
heads as a trophy in front of their 
city. The male children and the 
female children I burnt in the flames. 
The city I destroyed, and consumed, 
and burnt with fire.” ( Inscription , 
col. i. ad fin.) 

5 The Tsupnat or Tsupna is now 
called the Tsebeneh — a slight corrup- 
tion of the original appellation. It 

z 2 
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rial side by side with monuments previously erected 
on the same site by Tiglath-Pileser and by the first 
or second Tiglathi-Nin . 6 

Asshur-idanni-pal’s fourth campaign was towards 
the south-east. He crossed the lesser Zab, and, 
entering the Zagros range, carried fire and sword 
through its fruitful valleys — pushing his arms further 
than any of his ancestors, capturing some scores of 
towns, and accepting or extorting tribute from a dozen 
petty kings. The furthest extent of his march was 
probably the district of Zoliab across the Shirwan 
branch of the Diyaleh, to which he gives the name of 
Edisa . 1 On his return he built, or rather rebuilt, 
a city, which a Babylonian king called Tsibir had 
destroyed at a remote period, and gave to his new 
foundation the name of Dur-Asshur, in grateful ac- 
knowledgment of the protection vouchsafed him by 
“ the chief of the gods.” 

In his fifth campaign the warlike monarch once 
more directed his steps towards the north. Passing 


is probably the native term from 
which the Greeks and Romans formed 
the name Sophene, whereby they 
designated the entire region between 
the Mons Masius and the Upper 
Euphrates. (See Strab. xi. p. 766 ; 
Plin. H. N. vi. 27 ; D. Cass, xxxvi. 
36 ; Plut. Vit. Lucidl. c. 24 ; Pro- 
cop. De JEd. iii. 2, &c.) Mr. John 
Taylor has recently explored this 
region, and finds that the Tsupnat 
has an underground course of a con- 
siderable length through a cavern, 
which seems to be the fact exagge- 
rated by Pliny (1. s. c.) into a pas- 
sage of the Tigris underneath Mount 
Taurus. The Arab geographer, Yacut, 
gives an account far nearer the truth, 
making the Tigris flow from a dark 
cave near Hilluras (’TAAupis* of Pro- 
copius). It thus appears that both 


the Arabians and the Romans re- 
garded the Tsupnat as the true Tigris, 
which is \ incorrect, as the .stream 
that flows down from Lake Goljik is 
decidedly the main river. In the 
cave above-mentioned Mr. Taylor 
found two of the three memorials 
m entioned by Asshur - idanni - pal . 
These were his own, and Tiglath- 
Pileser’s. The third had probably 
been destroyed by the falling in of 
a part of the cave. 

6 Supra, pp. 331, 332, and 336. 

1 Ptolemy calls the Diyaleh the 
Gorgus, Fopyos*, (vi. i.), which is an 
Arian equivalent of the Semitic 
Edisa; for edus in Arabic is the 
samcas/yu?^ in Persian, meaning “a 
wolf or hyama.” Compare the name 
A vkos given to the Zab, which had 
almost the same meaning. (Heb. 3Kf.) 
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through the country of the Qummukh, and receiving 
their tribute, he proceeded to war in the eastern 
portion of the Mons Masius, where he took the cities 
of Matyat (now Mediyat) and Kapranisa. He then 
appears to have crossed the Tigris and warred on the 
flanks of Niphates, where his chief enemy was the 
people of Kasiyara. Returning thence, he entered 
the territory of the Nam, where he declares that he 
overthrew aud destroyed 250 strong walled cities, and 
put to death a considerable number of the princes. 

The sixth campaign of Asshur-idanni-pal was in a 
westerly direction. Starting from Calah or Nimrud, 
he crossed the Tigris, and, marching through the 
middle of Mesopotamia a little to the north of the 
Sinjar range, took tribute from a number of subject 
towns along the courses of the rivers Jerujer, 2 Kha- 
bour, and Euphrates, among which the most import- 
ant were Sidikan (now Arban), Sirki, and Anat (now 
Anali). From Anat, apparently his frontier-town in 
this direction, he invaded the country of the Tsukhi 
(Shuhites), captured their city Tsur, 3 and forced them, 
notwithstanding the assistance which they received 
from their neighbours, the Babylonians, 4 to surrender 
themselves. He then entered Chaldaea, and chastised 
the Chaldasans, after which he returned in triumph to 
his own country. 

His seventh campaign was also against the Shu- 
hites. Released from the immediate pressure of 


2 This river, the Hermas of the 
Arabians, appears in Assliur-idanni- 
pal’s inscriptions under the name of 
KJiarmesh. 

3 Tsur, Tyre, may perhaps be 
cognate to the Hebrew the ori- 
ginal meaning of which is “ a rock.” 

The initial sibilant is however rather 


D than V. 

4 The Babylonian monarch of the 
time was Nebo-bal-adan. He is pro- 
bably the son of the Nebo-sum-iskun 
mentioned on the Synchronistic 
tablet as having warred with As- 
shur-idanni-pal. 
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his arms, they had rebelled, and had even ven- 
tured to invade the Assyrian Empire. The Laki, 
whose territory adjoined that of the Shuhites 
towards the north and east, assisted them. The 
combined army, which the allies were able to bring 
into the field, amounted probably to 20,000 men, 5 
including a large number of warriors who fought 
in chariots. Asshur-idanni-pal first attacked the 
cities on the left bank of the Euphrates, which 
had felt his might on the former occasion ; and, 
having reduced these and punished their rebellion 
with great severity, 6 he crossed the river on rafts, 
and fought a battle with the main army of the 
enemy. In this engagement he was completely victo- 
rious, defeating the Tsukhi and their allies with great 
slaughter, and driving their routed forces headlong 
into the Euphrates, where great numbers perished by 
drowning. Six thousand five hundred of the rebels 
fell in the battle ; and the entire country on the right 
bank of the river, which had escaped invasion in the 
former campaign, was ravaged furiously with fire 
and sword by the incensed monarch. The cities and 
castles were burnt, the males put to the sword, the 
women, children, and cattle carried off. Two kings 
of the Laki are mentioned, of whom one escaped, 
while the other was made prisoner, and conveyed to 
Assyria by the conqueror. A rate of tribute was 
then imposed on the land considerably in advance of 
that to which it had previously been liable. Besides 


5 The scribe has accidentally 

written the number as “ 6000,” in- 
stead of “ 10,000 or 20,000.” Im- 
mediately afterwards he states that 
6500 of these 6000 were slain in the 


battle ! 

6 Asshur-idaoni-pal says that he 
“ made a desert ” of the banks of the 
Khabour. Thirty of the chief pri- 
soners were impaled on stakes. 
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tliis, to strengthen his hold on the country, the con- 
queror built two new cities, one on either bank of 
the Euphrates, naming the city on the left bank after 
himself, and that on the right bank after the god 
Asshur. Both of these places were no doubt left well 
garrisoned with Assyrian soldiers, on whom the con- 
queror could place entire reliance. 

Asshur-idanni-pal’s eighth campaign was nearly in 
the same quarter ; but its exact scene lay, apparently, 
somewhat higher up the Euphrates. Hazilu, the king 
of the Laki, who escaped capture in the preceding 
expedition, had owed his safety to the refuge given 
him by the people of Beth-Adina. Asshur-idanni-pal, 
who seems to have regarded their conduct on this 
occasion as an insult to himself, and was resolved to 
punish their presumption, made his eighth expedition 
solely against this bold but weak people. Unable to 
meet his forces in the field, they shut themselves up 
in their chief city, Kabrabi (?), which was immediately 
besieged, and soon taken and burnt by the Assyrians. 
The country of Beth-Adina, which lay on the left or 
east bank of the Euphrates, in the vicinity of the 
modern Balis, was overrun and added to the empire. 1. 
Two thousand five hundred prisoners were carried off 
and settled at Calah. 

The most interesting of Asshur- idanni-pal’s cam- 
paigns is the. ninth, which was against Syria. Having 
marched across Upper Mesopotamia and received 


7 It may be conjectured that the 
people of Beth-Adina are “ the 
children of Eden,” of whom we have 
mention in Kings (2 K. xix. 12) and 
Isaiah (xxxvii. 12), and who in 
Sennacherib’s time inhabited a city 
called Tel-Asshur. The indications 
of locality mentioned in these pas- 


sages, and also those furnished by 
Ezek. xxvii. 25, suit well with the 
vicinity of Balis. Tel-Asshur may 
possibly be the city built by Asshur- 
idanni-pal, and named after the god 
Asshur at the close of his seventh 
campaign. 
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various tributes upon his way, the Assyrian monarch 
crossed the Euphrates on rafts, and, entering the 
city of Carchemish, received the submission of San- 
gara, the Hittite prince, who ruled in that town, and 
of various other chiefs, “ who came reverently and 
kissed his sceptre.” He then “ gave command to 
advance towards Lebanon.” Entering the territory 
of the Patena , 8 who adjoined upon the northern 
Hittites, and held the country about Antioch and 
Aleppo, he occupied the capital, Kinalua, which was 
between the Abri (or Afrin) and the Orontes ; 
alarmed the rebel king, Lubarna, so that he submitted, 
and consented to pay a tribute ; and, then, crossing 
the Orontes and destroying certain cities of the 
Patena, passed along the northern flank of Lebanon, 
and reached the Mediterranean. Here he erected 
altars and offered sacrifices to the gods, after which 
he received the submission of the principal Phoe- 
nician states, among which Tyre, Sidon, Byblus, and 
Aradus may be distinctly recognised. He then pro- 
ceeded inland, and visited the mountain range of 
Amanus, where he cut timber, set up a sculptured 
memorial, and offered sacrifice. After this he re- 
turned to Assyria, carrying with him, besides other 
plunder, a quantity of wooden beams, probably cedar, 
which he carefully conveyed to Nineveh, to be used 
in his public buildings. 

The tenth campaign of Asshur-idanni-pal, and 
the last which is recorded, was in the region of the 


8 Mr. Fox Talbot compares this 
name with that of the city Batna? 
visited by Julian. ( Assyrian Texts , 
p. 32.) Sir H. Rawlinson has sug- 
gested a comparison with the Batana:a 


of the Greeks and Romans. The 
position of the Patena at this time 
was, however, much further north 
than Batamea, which rather corres- 
ponds with Bashan. 
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Upper Tigris. The geographical details here are 
difficult to follow. We can only say that, as usual, 
the Assyrian monarch claims to have overpowered 
all resistance, to have defeated armies, burnt cities, 
and carried off vast numbers of prisoners. The 
“ royal city ” of the monarch chiefly attacked was 
Amidi, now Diarbekr, which sufficiently marks the 
main locality of the expedition . 1 

While engaged in these important wars, which 
were all included within his first six years, Asshur- 
idanni-pal, like his great predecessor, Tiglath-Pileser, 
occasionally so far unbent as to indulge in the recrea- 
tion of hunting. He interrupts the account of his 
military achievements to record, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, that on one occasion he slew fifty large wild 
bulls on the left bank of the Euphrates, and cap- 
tured eight of the same animals ; while, on another, 
he killed twenty ostriches (?), and took captive the 
same number. We may conclude, from the example 
of Tiglath-Pileser , 2 and from other inscriptions of 
Asshur-idanni-pal himself, that the captured animals 
were conveyed to Assyria either as curiosities, or, 
more probably, as objects of chase. Asshur-idanni- 
pal’s sculptures show that the pursuit of the wild 
bull was one of his favourite occupations ; 3 and, as 
the animals were scarce in Assyria, he may have 
found it expedient to import them. 

Asshur-idanni-pal appears, however, to have pos- 


1 Amidi continued to be known as 
Amida through the Greek, Roman, 
and Byzantine periods, and is men- 
tioned under that name by Zosimus 
(iii. 34), Procopius {Bell. Pers. i. 17), 

Eustathius of Epiphania, and others. 

The Arabic name of Diarbekr (“ the 


country of Bekr”) superseded that 
of Amida in the seventh century. 
Diarbekr is, however, still known as 
Amid or Kara Amid to the Turks 
and Armenians. 

2 Supra, p. 318. 

3 See pages 130 to 133. 
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sessed a menagerie park in the neighbourhood of 
Nineveh, in which were maintained a variety of 
strange and curious animals. Animals called paguts 
or pagdts — - perhaps elephants — were received as 
tribute from the Phoenicians during his reign, on at 
least one occasion, and placed in this enclosure, 
where (he tells us) they throve and bred. So well 
was his taste for such curiosities known, that even 
neighbouring sovereigns sought to gratify it, and the 
king of Egypt, a Pharaoh probably of the twenty- 
first dynasty, sent him a present of strange animals 
when he was in Southern Syria, as a compliment 
likely to be appreciated. His love of the chase, 
which he no doubt indulged to some extent at home, 
found in Syria, and in the country on the Upper 
Tigris, its amplest and most varied exercise. In an 
obelisk inscription, designed especially to commemo- 
rate a great hunting expedition into these regions, 
he tells us that, besides antelopes of all sorts, which 
he took and sent to Asshur, he captured and destroyed 
the following animals : — lions, wild sheep, red deer, 
fallow-deer, wild goats or ibexes, leopards large and 
small, bears, wolves, jackals, wild boars, ostriches, 
foxes, hymnas, wild asses, and a few kinds which 
have not been identified. 4 From another inscription 
we learn that, in tlje course of another expedition, 
which seems to have been in the Mesopotamian 
desert, he destroyed 360 large lions, 257 large wild 
cattle, and thirty buffaloes, while he took and sent to 
Calah fifteen full grown lions, fifty young lions, some 


4 See a paper published by Sir II. 
Rawlins on in the Transactions of 
the Loyal Society of Literature , vol. 
vii. New Series, p. 9. A few varia- 


tions from the passage in the Trans- 
actions will be found in the text. 
They have the sanction of the 
writer. 
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leopards, several pairs of wild buffaloes and wild 
cattle, together with ostriches, wolves, red deer, 
bears, cheetas, and hyaenas. 5 Thus in his peaceful 
hours he was still actively employed, and, in the 
chase of many dangerous beasts, was able to exercise 
the same qualities of courage, coolness, and skill in 
the use of weapons, which procured him in his wars 
such frequent and such great successes. 

Thus distinguished, both as a hunter and as a 
warrior, Asshur-idanni-pal, nevertheless, excelled his 
predecessors most remarkably in the grandeur of his 
public buildings and the free use which he made of 
the mimetic and other arts in their ornamentation. 
The constructions of the earlier kings at Asshur (or 
Kileh-Sherghat), whatever merit they may have had, 
were beyond a doubt far inferior to those which, 
from the time of Asshur-idanni-pal, were raised in 
rapid succession at Calah, Nineveh, and Beth-Sargina 
by that monarch and his successors upon the throne. 
The mounds of Nileh- Shergliat have yielded no 
sculptures, nor do they show any traces of buildings 
on the scale of those which, at Nimrud, Koyunjik, 
and Khorsabad, provoke the admiration of the tra- 
veller. The great palace of Asshur-idanni-pal was at 
Calah, which he first raised from a provincial town to 
be the metropolis of the empire. It was a building 
360 feet long by 300 broad, consisting of seven or 
eight large halls, and a far greater number of small 
chambers, grouped round a central court 130 feet 
long and nearly 100 wide. The longest of the halls, 
which faced towards the north, and was the first room 


5 This inscription is on the altar I king’s sculptured effigy. (Infra, p. 
found at Nimrud in front of this ] 354.) 
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entered by one who approached from the town, was 
in length 154 and in breadth thirty-three feet. The 
others varied between a size little short of this, and a 
length of sixty-five with a breadth of less than twenty 
feet. The chambers were generally square, or nearly 
so, and in their greatest dimensions rarely exceeded 


Plan of Palace of Asshur-idanni-pal. 



ten yards. The whole palace was raised upon a lofty 
platform, made of sun-burnt brick, but externally 
cased on every side with hewn stone. There were 
two grand fa 9 ades, one facing the north, on which 
side there was an ascent to the platform from the 
town ; and the other facing the Tigris, 6 which an- 


6 This, at least, is the opinion of 
Mr. Layarcl ( Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 654), who has even ventured, with 


the help of Mr. Fergusson, to recon- 
struct the river fagade. ( Monuments , 
2nd Series, PI. 1.) 
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ciently flowed at the foot of the platform towards 
the west. On the northern front two or three great 
gateways , 7 flanked with andro-sphinxes , 8 gave direct 
access to the principal hall or audience chamber, a 
noble apartment, but too narrow for its length, lined 
throughout with sculptured slabs representing the 
various actions of the king, and containing at the 
upper or eastern end a raised stone platform cut into 
steps, which, it is probable, was intended to support 
at a proper elevation the carved throne of the 
monarch . 9 A grand portal in the southern wall of 
the chamber, guarded on either side by winged 
human-headed bulls in yellow limestone, conducted 
into a second hall considerably smaller than the first, 
and having less variety of ornament , 10 which commu- 
nicated with the central court by a handsome gateway 
towards the south; and, towards the east, was con- 
nected with a third hall, one of the most remarkable 
in the palace. This chamber was a better-propor- 
tioned room than most, being about ninety feet long 
by twenty-six wide ; it ran along the eastern side of 
the great court, with which it communicated by two 
gateways ; and, internally, it was adorned with sculp- 
tures of a more finished and elaborate character than 
any other room in the building . 11 Behind this eastern 


7 Only two were uncovered by 
Mr. Layard; but he believes that 
there was a third between them, as 
at Koyunjikand Khorsabad. (Nin. 
and Bab . 1. s. c. Compare above, 
vol. i. pp. 365-367.) 

8 This term is intended to express 
the winged lions which have the 
form of a man down to the ivaist. 
(Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, 
PI. 42.) 

9 Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 


mains , vol. i. p. 383; Monuments , 
1st Series, p. 6. 

10 This hall was about 100 feet 
long by 25 broad. All the slabs 
except one were ornamented with 
colossal eagle-headed figures in pairs, 
facing one another, and separated by 
the saci’ed tree. 

11 From the upper or northern end 
of this hall w T as obtained the mag- 
nificently dressed group, figured by 
Mr. Layard in the 1st Series of his 
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hall was another opening into it, of somewhat greater 
length, but only twenty feet wide ; and this led to 
five small chambers, which here bounded the palace. 
South of the Great Court were, again, two halls com- 
municating with each other ; but they were of 
inferior size to those on the north and west, and were 
far less richly ornamented. It is conjectured that 
there were also two or three halls on the west side 
of the Court between it and the river ; 1 but of this 
there was no very clear evidence, and it may be 
doubted whether the court towards the west was not, 
at least partially, open to the river. Almost every 
hall had one or two small chambers attached to it, 
which were most usually at the ends of the halls and 
connected with them by large doorways. 

Such was the general plan of the palace of Assliur- 
idanni-pal. Its great halls, so narrow for their length, 
were probably roofed with beams stretching across 
them from side to side, and lighted by small louvres 
in their roofs after the manner described in the 
former volume . 2 Its square chambers may have been 
domed , 3 and perhaps were not lighted at all, or only 
by lamps and torches. They were generally without 
ornamentation . 4 The grand halls, on the contrary, 
and some of the narrower chambers, were decorated 
on every side, first with sculptures to the height of 
nine or ten feet, and then with enamelled bricks, or 


Monuments , PI. 5, and now in the 
British Museum. “ All the figures 
in the chamber,” says Mr. Layard, 
ci are colossal, and are remarkable 
for the careful finish of the sculptures 
and elaborate nature of the orna- 
ments.” ( Nineveh and its Jicmains, 
vol. i. p. 305.) 

1 See the plan of the Nimrnd 


ruins in Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon , opp. p. 655. 

2 Sec vol. i. p. 381. 

3 Like the rooms in ordinary As- 
syrian houses. (See the representa- 
tion, vol. i. p. 403.) 

4 Their walls had the usual covering 
of alabaster slabs, but these slabs were 
inscribed only, and not sculptured. 
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patterns painted in fresco, to the height, probably, of 
seven or eight feet more. The entire height of the 
rooms was thus from fifteen to seventeen or eighteen 
feet. 

The character of Asshur-idanni-pal’s sculptures has 
been sufficiently described in an earlier chapter . 5 
They have great spirit, boldness, and force ; occasion- 
ally they shew real merit in the design ; but they are 
clumsy in the drawing and somewhat coarse in the 
execution. What chiefly surprises us in regard to 
them is the suddenness with which the art they 
manifest appears to have sprung up, without going 
through the usual stages of rudeness and imperfection. 
Setting aside one mutilated statue of very poor execu- 
tion 6 and a single rock tablet , 7 we have no specimens 
remaining of Assyrian mimetic art more ancient than 
this monarch . 8 That art almost seems to start in 
Assyria, like Minerva from the head of Jove, full 
grown. Asshur-idanni-pal had undoubtedly some 
constructions of former monarchs to copy from, both 
in his palatial and in his sacred edifices ; the old 
palaces and temples at Kileh-Sherghat must have 
had a certain grandeur ; and in his architecture this 
monarch may have merely amplified and improved 


5 Vol. i. ch. vi. pp. 428-432. 

6 A mutilated female statue, 
brought from Koyunjib, and now in 
the cellars of the British Museum, is 
inscribed with the name of Assliur- 
bel-kala, son of Tiglatli-Pileser, and 
is the earliest Assyrian sculpture 
wbieh lias been brought to Europe. 
The figure wants the head, the two 

arms from the elbows, and the front 
part of the feet. It is in a coarse 

stone, and appears to have been very 
rudely carved. The size is a little 


below that of life. The proportions 
are bad, the length of the body be- 
tween the aims and the legs being 
mueli too short. There are appear- 
ances from wbieh it is concluded that 
the statue had been made to sub- 
serve the purposes of a fountain. 

7 The tablet of Tiglatli-Pileser I., 
of which a representation has been 
already given (supra, p. 331). 

8 Some signet-cylinders of Assy- 
rian workmanship may be earlier. 
But their date is uncertain. 
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upon the models left him by his predecessors; hut 
his ornamentation, so far as appears, was his own. 
The mounds of Kileh-Sherghat have yielded bricks 
in abundance, but not a single fragment of a sculp- 
tured slab . 9 We cannot prove that ornamental bas- 
reliefs did not exist before the time of Assliur-idanni- 
pal ; indeed the rock tablets, which earlier monarchs 
set up, were sculptures of this character ; but to 
Asshur-idanni-pal seems at any rate to belong the 
merit of having first adopted bas-reliefs on an ex- 
tensive scale as an architectural ornament, and of 
having employed them so as to represent by their 
means all the public life of the monarch. 

The other arts employed by this king in the adorn- 
ment of his buildings were those of enamelling bricks 
and painting in fresco upon a plaster. Both involve 
considerable skill in the preparation of colours, and 
the former especially implies much dexterity in the 
management of several very delicate processes . 10 

The sculptures of Asshur-idanni-pal, besides prov- 
ing directly the high condition of mimetic art in 
Assyria at this time, furnish indirect evidence of the 
wonderful progress which had been made in various 
important manufactures. The metallurgy which pro- 
duced the swords, sword-sheaths, daggers, ear-rings, 
necklaces, armlets, and bracelets of this period , 11 must 
have been of a very advanced description. The 
coach-building, which constructed the chariots, the 
saddlery which made the harness of the horses, the 


9 Layard, Nineveh anxl its Pie- 
mains, vol. ii. pp. 58-60; Nineveh 
and Babylon, p. 581. Small bits of 
basalt, fragments probably of an 

obelisk, a rude statue (see vol. i. p. 

423), and some portions of a winged 
bull, are all the works of art which 


Kileh-Sherghat has yielded. The 
statue is later than the time of As- 
sliur-idanni-pal. 

10 See vol. i. pp. 473, 474. 

11 For representations, see vol. i. 
pp. 457, 461. ; and supra, pp. 63, 
66 . 
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embroidery which ornamented the robes , 12 must, simi- 
larly, have been of a superior character. The evidence 
of the sculptures alone is quite sufficient to show that, 
in the time of Asshur-idanni-pal, the Assyrians were 
already a great and luxurious people, that most of 
the useful arts not only existed among them but 
were cultivated to a high pitch, and that in dress, 
furniture, jewellery, &c., they were not very much 
behind the moderns. 

Besides the magnificent palace which he built at 
Calah, Asshur-idanni-pal is known also to have 
erected a certain number of temples. The most im- 
portant of these have been already described . 13 They 
stood at the north-western corner of the Nimrod 
platform and consisted of two edifices, one exactly at 
the angle, comprising the high tower or ziggurat , 14 
which stood out as a sort of corner buttress from the 
great mound, and a shrine with chambers at the 
tower’s base ; the other, a little further to the east, 
consisting of a shrine and chambers without a tower. 
These temples were richly ornamented both within 
and without ; and in front of the larger one was an 
erection which seems to show that the Assyrian 
monarchs, either during their lifetime, or at any rate 
after their decease, received divine honours from their 
subjects. On a plain square pedestal about two feet 
in height was raised a solid block of limestone cut 
into the shape of an arched frame, and within this 
frame was carved the monarch in his sacerdotal dress, 
and with the sacred collar round his neck, while the 
five principal divine emblems were represented above 

12 See vol. i. pp. 492, 493 ; and 14 This tower, however, was partly 
compare Layard , Nineveh and its Be- the work of Assliur-idanni-pal’s son 
mains, vol. ii. pp. 321 and 412-414. and successor, Shalmaneser II. 

13 Supra, vol. i. pp. 394-402. 
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his head . 15 In front of this figure, marking (apparently) 
the object of its erection , 16 was a triangular altar with 

a circular top, very 
much resembling the 
tripod of the Greeks . 1 
Here we may presume 
were laid the offerings 
with which the credu- 
lous and the servile 
propitiated the new 
god, who may not im- 
probably have inter- 
cepted many a gift on 
its way to the deity of 
the temple. 

Another temple built 

bv this monarch was 

«/ 

one dedicated to Beltis 
It was 

perhaps for the orna- 



Stele of Asshur-idanni-pal, with altar iu front ISflllGVGll. 

(Nimrud). 


mentation of this edifice that he cut “ great trees ” 
in Amanus and elsewhere during his Syrian expe- 
dition, and had them conveyed across Mesopotamia 
to Assyria. It is expressly stated that these beams 
were carried, not to Calali, where Asshur-idanni-pal 
usually resided, but to Nineveh. 

A remarkable work, probably erected by this 
monarch, and set up as a memorial of his reign at 


15 A stele of the same king, closely 
resembling this, but of a ruder cha- 
racter, has been recently brought to 
England from Kurkh, near Diarbckr, 
and added to the National Collection. 

16 The custom of placing an altar 
directly in front of a sculptured re- 
presentation of the king appears also 
in one 'of the bas-reliefs of Asshur- 


bani-pal, where there is an arched 
frame very like this of Asshur-idanni- 
pal, apparently set up against a tem- 
ple, with an altar at a little distance, 
] laced in a pathway lending directly 
to the royal image. (See voh i. p. 
388, No. V.) 

1 Lavard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 351/ 
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the same city, is an obelisk in white stone, now in 
the British Museum. On this monument, which was 
covered on all its four sides with sculptures and in- 
scriptions, now nearly obliterated, Asslmr-idanni-pal 
commemorated his wars and hunting exploits in 
various countries. The obelisk is a monolith, about 
twelve or thirteen feet high, and two feet broad at 
the base . 2 It tapers slightly, and, like the Black 
Obelisk erected by this monarch’s son , 3 is crowned 
at the summit by three steps or gradines. This 
thoroughly Assyrian ornamentation 4 seems to show 
that the idea of the obelisk was not derived from 
Egypt, where the pyramidical apex was universally 
used, being regarded as essential to this class of 
ornaments . 5 If we must seek a foreign origin for 
the invention, we may perhaps find it in the pillars 
( (tti)\cu or A'/oj/e?) which the Phoenicians employed, 
as ornaments or memorials, from a remote antiquity , 6 
objects possibly seen by the monarch who took tribute 
from Tyre, Sidon, Aradus, Byblus, and most of the 
maritime Syrian cities . 7 


2 Two feet, that is, on the broader 
face ; on the narrower one the width 
is less than 14 inches. 

3 See vol. i. p. 383, where this 
monument is represented. 

4 For its constant use in Assyria, 
see vol. i. pp. 322, 333, 349, 386, 

387, 388, 391, &c. 

6 Aram, Marc. xvii. 4 ; Plin. H. N. 
xxxvi. 14. 

6 See Kenrick’s Phoenicia, p. 356 ; 
and compare Eupolemus in Poly- 
histor’s Fragments ( Fr. Hist. Gr. 
vol. iii. p. 228), Menander (Fr. 1), 
and Herodotus (ii. 44). 

7 Fragments of two other obelisks, 
one certainly, the other probably, 
erected by this monarch, were dis- 
covered at Koyunjik by Mr. Loftus, 
and are also in the British Museum. 


One Avas in Avliite stone, and had 
sculptures on one side only, being 
chiefly covered with an inscription 
commemorating, in two columns, 
first, certain hunting exploits in 
Syria, and secondly, the repairs of 
the city of Asshur. This had two 
gradines at the top, and was two feet 
Avide on its broader, and sixteen 
inches on its narroAver face. The 
other obelisk Avas in black basalt, 
and had sculptures on every side, 
representing the king receiving tri- 
bute-bearers. It must have been 
larger than any other Avork of this 
kind which has been found in Assy- 
ria ; for its Avidth at top Avas two 
feet eight inches on the broader, and 
nearly tAvo feet on the narrower face, 
which Avould imply a height of from 

2 a 2 
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Another most important work of this great mon- 
arch was the tunnel and canal already described at 
length , 8 by which at a vast expenditure of money 
and labour he brought the water of the Greater Zab 
to Calah. Asshur-idanni-pal mentions this great work 
as his in his annals ; and he was likewise commemo- 
rated as its author in the tablet set up in the tunnel 
by Sennacherib, when, two centuries later, he re- 
paired it and brought it once more into use. 

It is evident that Asshur-idanni-pal, though he 
adorned and beautified both the old capital, Asshur, 
and the now rising city of Nineveh, regarded the 
town of Calah with more favour than any other, 
making it the ordinary residence of his court, and 
bestowing on it his chief care and attention. It would 
seem that the Assyrian dominion had by this time 
spread so far to the north that the situation of Asshur 
(or Kileh-Sherghat) was no longer sufficiently central 
for the capital. The seat of government was con- 
sequently moved forty miles further up the river. 
At the same time it was transferred from the west 
bank to the east, and placed in the fertile region of 
Adiabene , 9 near the junction of the Greater Zab with 
the Tigris. Here, in a strong and healthy position, 
on a low spur from the Jebel Maklub, protected on 
either side by a deep river, the new capital grew to 
greatness. Palace after palace rose on its lofty plat- 
form, rich with carved woodwork, gilding, painting, 
sculpture, and enamel, each aiming to outshine its 
predecessors ; while stone lions, sphinxes, obelisks, 
shrines, and temple-towers embellished the scene, 


fifteen to twenty feet. It is uncer- 
tain whether this obelisk terminated 
in gradines. 

® Supra, pp. 194-19G. 


9 Adiabene is properly the country 
between the Upper and Lower Zab, 
but it is not unusual to extend the 
term to the whole Zab region. 
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breaking its monotonous sameness by variety. The 
lofty ziggurat attached to the temple of Nin or Her- 
cules, dominating over the whole, gave unity to the 
vast mass of palatial and sacred edifices. The Tigris, 
skirting the entire western base of the mound, glassed 
it in its waves, and, doubling the apparent height, ren- 
dered less observable the chief weakness of the archi- 
tecture. When the setting sun lighted up the whole 
with the gorgeous hues seen only under an Eastern sky, 
Calah must have seemed to the traveller who beheld 
it for the first time like a vision from fairy land. 

After reigning gloriously for twenty-five years, 
from b.c. 884 to b.c. 859, this great prince — “the 
conqueror” (as he styles himself), “from the upper 
passage of the Tigris to Lebanon and the Great Sea, 
who has reduced under his authority all countries 
from the rising of the sun to the going down of the 
same” 10 — died, probably at no very advanced age, 11 
and left his throne to his son, who bore the name of 
Shalmaneser. 

Shalmaneser the Second, the son of Asshur-idanni- 
pal, who may probably have been trained to arms 
under his father, seems to have inherited to the full 
his military spirit, and to have warred with at least 
as much success against his neighbours. His reign 
was extended to the unusual length of thirty-five 
years, 12 during which time he conducted in person no 
fewer than twenty-three military expeditions, besides 


10 See Mr. Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon, p. 361. 

11 As his father reigned only six, 
and his grandfather only twenty 
years, Asshur-idanni-pal is not likely 
to have been much more than twenty 
or twenty-five years old when he 
came to the throne. 


12 No other Assyrian king is known 
to have reigned so long. The nearest 
approach to a reign of this length is 
made by Ivalush IV., Shalmaneser’s 
grandson, who reigns 29 years. At 
Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar reigns 43 
years ; but no other monarch in Pto- 
lemy’s list much exceeds 20 years. 
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entrusting three or four others to a favourite general. 
It would be a wearisome task to follow out in detail 
these numerous and generally uninteresting cam- 
paigns, where invasion, battle, flight, siege, sub- 
mission, and triumphant return succeeded one another 
with monotonous uniformity. The style of the court 
historians of Assyria does not improve as time goes 
on. Nothing can well be more dry and common- 
place than the historical literature of this period , 13 
which recalls the early efforts of the Greeks in this 
department , 14 and exhibits a decided inferiority to 
the compositions of Stowe and Holinshed. The his- 
toriographer of Tiglath-Pileser I ., 1 between two and 
three centuries earlier, is much superior, as a writer, 
to those of the period to which we are come, who 
eschew all graces of style, contenting themselves with 
the curtest and driest of phrases, and with sentences 
modelled on a single unvarying type. 

Instead, therefore, of following in the direct track 
of the annalist whom Shalmaneser employed to re- 
cord his exploits, and proceeding to analyse his 
account of the twenty-seven campaigns belonging to 


13 Take, for instance, the following 
passage from the Annals of Asslnir- 
idanni-pal : — 

“ On the sixth day of the month 
Su from the city Tahiti I departed. 
By the side of the river Kharmesh I 
marched. In the city Magarisi I 
halted. From the city Magarisi I 
departed. At the hanks of the river 
Khahour I arrived. In the city 
Shadikanni I halted. The tribute of 
the city Shadikanni I received — 
silver, gold, iron, bars of copper, 
sheep and goats. From the city 
Shadikanni I departed. In the city 
Katni I halted,” &c. &c. 

Or the following from the Annals 
of Shalmaneser 11., which is a very 


ordinary specimen : — 

“ In my 25th year I crossed the 
Euphrates through deep water. I 
received the tribute of all the kings 
of the Ivhatti. I passed over Mount. 
Ivbamana, and went down to ‘the 
towns of Ivati of Cawin. I attacked 
and captured Timur, his stronghold. 
I slew his fighting men and carried 
away his spoil. I overthrew, heat 
to pieces, and consumed with fire 
towns without number. On my re- 
turn I chose Muru, a strong]] old of 
A rami, the son of Ash alt si, to be 
one of my frontier cities.” 

14 See the author's Herodotus , vol. 
i. in 117, note 4 , 2nd edition. 

1 See above, pp. dll -322. 
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this reign, I shall simply present the reader with the 
general result in a few words, and then draw his 
special attention to a few of the expeditions which 
are of more than common importance. 

It appears, then, that Shalmaneser, during the 
first twenty-seven years of his reign, led in person 
twenty-three expeditions into the territories of his 
neighbours, attacking in the course of these inroads 
besides petty tribes — the following nations and coun- 
tries : — Babylonia, Chaldsea, Media, the Zimri, Ar- 
menia, Upper Mesopotamia, the country about the 
head-streams of the Tigris, the Hittites, the Patena, 
the Tibareni, the Hamathites, and the Syrians of 
Damascus. He took tribute during the same time 
from the Phoenician cities of Tyre, Sidon, and 
Byblus, from the Tsukhi or Sliuhites, from the people 
of Muzr, from the Bartsu or Partsu, who are almost 
certainly the Persians, and from the Israelites. He 
thus traversed in person the entire country between the 
Persian Grulf on the south and Mount N ip hates upon 
the north, and between the Zagros range (or perhaps 
the Persian desert) eastward, and, westward, the 
shores of the Mediterranean. Over the whole of this 
region he made his power felt, and even beyond it 
the nations feared him and gladly placed themselves 
under his protection. During the later years of his 
reign, when he was becoming less fit for warlike 
toils, he seems in general to have deputed the com- 
mand of his armies to a subject in whom he had 
great confidence, a noble named Dayn-Assliur. This 
chief, who held an important office as early as 
Shalmaneser’s third year , 2 was in his twenty-seventh, 


2 In the third year of Shalmaneser, 
Dayn-Asshur was Eponym, as ap- 
pears both from the Assyrian Canon 


and the Inscription on the Black 
Obelisk. 
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twenty-eighth, thirtieth, and thirty-first, employed as 
commander-in-chief, and sent out, at the head of the 
main army of Assyria, to conduct campaigns against 
the Armenians, against the revolted Patena, and 
against the inhabitants of the modern Kurdistan. 
It is uncertain whether the king himself took any 
part in the campaigns of these years. • In the native 
record the first and third persons are continually in- 
terchanged , 3 some of the actions related being ascribed 
to the monarch and others to the general ; but on 
the whole the impression left by the narrative is 
that the king, in the spirit of a well-known legal 
maxim , 4 assumes as his own the acts which he has 
accomplished through his representative. In his 
twenty-ninth year, however, Shalmaneser seems to 
have led an expedition in person into Khirki (the 
Niphates country), where he “ overturned, beat to 
pieces, and consumed with fire the towns, swept the 
country with his troops, and impressed on the inha- 
bitants the fear of his presence.” 

The campaigus of Shalmaneser which have the 
greatest interest are those of his sixth, eighth, ninth, 
eleventh, fourteenth, eighteenth, and twenty-first 
years. Two of these were directed against Baby- 
lonia, three against Ben-hadad 5 of Damascus, and 
two against Khazail (Hazael) of Damascus. 


3 The subjoined passage will show 
the curious intermixture of persons : — 

“ In my 30th year, while I was 
waiting in Calah, L sent out in haste 
Dayn-Asshur, the gencral-in-chief 
of my whole army, at the head of 
my army. lie crossed the Zab, and 
arrived among the towns of Hupuska. 

I received the tribute of Datan, the 
Hupuskan. I departed from the 
towns of the Hupuskans. He arrived 
at the towns of Magdubi, the Mada- 
khirian. I received tribute. He de- 


parted from the towns of the Madakhi- 
rians,aud arrived among the towns of 
Udaki the Mannian. Udaki fled to 
save his life. I pursued him,” &c. 

4 “ Quod facit per alium, tacit 
per se.” 

6 The king’s name, as given on the 
Obelisk, will not read as Ben-hadad ; 
but there can scarcely be a doubt that 
that king is intended. Ben-hadad 
was perhaps, like Pharaoh and Ccesar, 
a title assumed by each successive 
sovereign. (See Nie. Dam. Fr. 31.) 
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In his eighth year Shalmaneser took advantage of 
a civil war in Babylonia between King Merodach- 
sum-adin, and a younger brother, Merodacli-bel- **, 
whose power was about evenly balanced, to interfere 
in the affairs of that country, and under pretence 
of helping the legitimate monarch, to make himself 
master of several towns. In the following year he 
was still more fortunate. Having engaged, defeated, 
and slain the pretender to the Babylonian crown, he 
marched on to Babylon itself, where he was probably 
welcomed as a deliverer, and from thence proceeded 
into Chaldsea, or the tract upon the coast, which was 
at this time independent of Babylon, and forced its 
kings to become his tributaries. “ The power of his 
army,” he tells us, “ struck terror as far as the sea.” 

The wars of Shalmaneser in Southern Syria com- 
menced as early as his ninth year. He had succeeded 
to a dominion in Northern Syria, which extended 
over the Patena, and probably over most of the 
northern Hittites ; 6 and this made his territories 
conterminous with those of the Phoenicians, the 
Hamathites, the southern Hittites, and perhaps the 
Syrians of Damascus . 7 At any rate the last-named 
people felt themselves threatened by the growing 
power on or near their borders, and, convinced that 
they would soon be attacked, prepared for resistance 
by entering into a close league with their neighbours. 
The king of Damascus, who was the great Ben-hadad, 
the king of Hamath, the kings of the southern Hittites, 
those of the Phoenician cities on the coast, and others, 


6 Sangara, king of Carchemish, 
and Lubarna, king of the Patena, 
had submitted to Asshur-idanni-pal. 

(Supra, p. 344.) 


7 This is doubtful. The southern 
Hittites may have entirely separated 
the Damascus territory from that 
now possessed by Assyria. 
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formed an alliance, and, uniting their forces , * * * * 8 went ont 
boldly to meet Shalmaneser, offering him battle. 
Despite, however, of this confidence, or perhaps in 
consequence of it, the allies suffered a defeat. Twenty 
thousand men fell in the battle. Many chariots and 
much of the material of war were captured by the 
Assyrians. But still no conquest was effected. 
Shalmaneser does not assert that he either received 
submission or imposed a tribute ; and the fact that 
he did not venture to renew the war for five years 
seems to show that the resistance which he had en- 
countered made him hesitate about continuing the 
struggle. 

Five years, however, having elapsed, and the 
power of Assyria being increased by her successes in 
Lower Mesopotamia , 9 Shalmaneser, in the eleventh 
year of his reign, advanced a second time against 
Hamath and the southern Ilittites. Entering their 
territories unexpectedly, he was at first unopposed, 
and succeeded in taking a large number of their 
towns. But the troops of Ben-liadad soon appeared 
in the field. Phoenicia, apparently, stood aloof, and 
Hamath was occupied with her own difficulties ; but 
Ben-hadad, having joined the Hittites, again gave 
Shalmaneser battle ; and, though that monarch, as 
usual, claims the victory, it is evident that he gained 
no important advantage by his success. He had 
once more to return to his own land without having 


8 The allied force is estimated by 
the Assyrian monarch at 1940 cha- 
riots, 1000 camels, and 77,900 men. 
Of these Ben-hadad furnished 20,000 
men and 1200 chariots, Adoni-baal of 
Siana 20,000 men and 30 chariots, 
Ainab of Samhala (?) 10,000 men 


and 2000 chariots, Tsakhulena of 

Hamath 10,000 men and 700 cha- 

riots, and the king of Egypt 1000 

men. The camels were furnished 

by Gindibua the Arabian. 

9 See above, p. 361. 
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extended his sway, and this time (as it would seem) 
without even any trophies of conquest. 

Three years later, he made another desperate 
effort. Collecting his people “ in multitudes that 
were not to be counted,” he crossed the Euphrates 
with above a hundred thousand men . 1 Marching 
southwards he soon encountered a large army of the 
allies, Damascenes, Hamathites, Hittites, and per- 
haps Phoenicians ; 2 the first-named still commanded 
by the undaunted Ben-hadad. This time the suc- 
cess of the Assyrians is beyond dispute. Not only 
were the allies put to flight, not only did they lose 
most of their chariots and implements of war, but 
they appear to have lost hope, and, formally or 
tacitly, to have forthwith dissolved their confederacy. 
The Hittites and Hamathites probably submitted to 
the conqueror ; the Phoenicians withdrew to their 
own towns, and Damascus was left without allies, 
to defend herself as she best might, when the tide of 
conquest should once more flow in this direction. 

In the fourth year the flow of the tide came. 
Shalmaneser, once more advancing southward, found 
the Syrians of Damascus strongly posted in the fast- 
nesses of the Anti-Lebanon. Since his last invasion 
they had changed their ruler. The brave and ex- 
perienced Ben-hadad had perished by the treachery 
of an ambitious subject , 3 and his assassin, the in- 


1 lie estimates his troops at 
102,000. ( Black Obelisk Inscription, 
p. 423.) 

2 The Hittites and the Phoenicians 
are probably both included in the 
“ twelve kings from the shores of 

the Upper and Lower Seas,” who are 
said to have joined Ben-liad ad on 
this occasion. ( Inscription , 1. s. c.) 


3 See 2 Kings viii. 15. Attempts 
have been made to clear Hazael of 
this murder (Calmet, Commentaire 
Utteral , vol. ii. p. 844 ; Cotton, in 
Smith’s Biblical Dictionary , ad voc. 
Benhadad), because it is thought 
that otherwise Elisha would be in- 
volved in his crime. But Elisha no 
more suggested murder to Hazael by 
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famous Hazael, lield the throne. Left to his own 
resources by the dissolution of the old league, this 
monarch had exerted himself to the utmost in order 
to repel the attack which he knew was impending. 
He had collected a very large army, including above 
eleven hundred chariots, and, determined to leave 
nothing to chance, had carefully taken up a very 
strong position in the mountain range which sepa- 
rated his territory from the neighbouring kingdom 
of Hamath, or valley of Coele-Syria. Here he was 
attacked by Shalmaneser, and completely defeated, 
with the loss of 16,000 of his troops, il21 of his 
chariots, a quantity of his war material, and his 
camp. This blow apparently prostrated him ; and 
when, three years later, Shalmaneser invaded his 
territory, Hazael brought no army into the field, but 
let his towns, one after another, be taken and plun- 
dered by the Assyrian. 4 

It was probably upon this last occasion, when the 
spirit of Damascus was cowed, and the Phoenician 
cities, trembling at the thought of their own rash- 
ness in having assisted Hazael and Ben-hadad, has- 
tened to make their submission and to resume the 
rank of Assyrian tributaries, that the sovereign of 
another Syrian country, taking warning from the 
fate of his neighbours, determined to anticipate the 
subjection which he could not avoid, and, making a 
virtue of necessity, to place himself under the Assy- 
rian yoke. Jehu, “ son of Omri,” as he is termed in 


telling him that he would he king 
than Samuel suggested a similar 
crime to David by actually anointing 
him as king (1 Sam. xvi. 1-13). Ha- 
zael might have acted as David did. 

4 Inscription , p. 424. The ex- 


pression used is, “ I went to the 
towns of Hazael of Damascus, and 
took part of his provisions.’ 1 Imme- 
diately afterwards we read, “ I re- 
ceived the tributes of Tyre, Sidon, 
and Byblus.” 
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the Inscription — i.e. successor and supposed descendant 
of the great Omri who built Samaria 5 — sent as tri- 
bute to Shalmaneser a quantity of gold and silver 
in bullion, together with a number of manufactured 
articles in the more precious of the two metals. In 
the sculptures which represent the Israelitish ambas- 
sadors presenting this tribute to the Great King , 6 
these articles appear carried in the hands, or on the 
shoulders, of the envoys, but they are in general too 
indistinctly traced for us to pronounce with any con- 
fidence upon their character. 



Israelites bringing tribute to Shalmaneser II. (Nimrudj. 


Shalmaneser had the same taste as his father for 
architecture and the other arts. He completed the 
ziggurat of the Great Temple of Kin at Calah, which 


5 Samaria was known to the As- 
syrian monarchs of this period as 
Beth-Khumri — “ the house or city 
of Omri ” — a form of name with 
which they were familiar, and one 
which implied the existence at some 
previous time of a great king, Omri, 
the founder. Jehu, in his dealings 

with the Assyrians, seems to have 
represented himself to them as this 
man’s “son” or “descendant.” It 


is possible that his representation 
may have been true, and that he 
was descended from Omri, at least 
on the mother’s side. 

6 Besides the representation here 
given, the woodcut on page 118 be- 
longs to this series. It represents 
the chief ambassador of the Israelites 
prostrating himself before the As- 
syrian king. 
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his father had left unfinished, and not content with 
the palace of that monarch, built for himself a new 
and (probably) more magnificent residence on the 
same lofty platform, at the distance of about 150 
yards. 7 This edifice was found by Mr. Layard in so 
ruined a condition, through the violence which it 
had suffered, apparently at the hands of Esar- 
haddon, 8 that it was impossible either to trace its 
plan or to form a very clear notion of its ornamenta- 
tion. 9 Two gigantic winged bulls, partly destroyed, 
served to show that the grand portals of the chambers 
were similar in character and design to those of the 
earlier monarch, while from a number of sculptured 
fragments it was sufficiently plain that the walls had 
been adorned with bas-reliefs of the style used in 
Asshur-idanni-pal’s edifice. The only difference ob- 
servable was in the size and subjects of the sculp- 
tures, which seemed to have been on a grander scale 
and more generally mythological than those of the 
North-West palace. 10 

The monument of Shalmaneser which has attracted 
most attention in this country is an obelisk in black 
marble, similar in shape and general arrangement to 
that of .Asshur-idanni-pal, already described, but of a 
handsomer and better material. This work of art 
was discovered in a prostrate position under the 
debris which covered up Shalmaneser’s palace. It con- 
tained bas-reliefs in twenty compartments, five on each 


7 This is commonly known as the 
“ Central Palace ” of the Nimrud 
platform. It was discovered by Mr. 
Layard on his first expedition. (See 
Nineveh and its Itemains , vol. i. pp. 
344-347.) 

8 It will be hereafter seen that 

Esar-haddon’s palace at Nimnul — 


called by Mr. Layard the South-West 
edifice — was almost entirely com- 
posed of materials taken from the 
earlier buildings in its neighbour- 
hood. 

9 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. G56. 

10 Ibid. 1. s. c. and note. 
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of its four sides ; the space above, between, and below 
them being covered with cuneiform writing, sharply 
inscribed in a minute character. The whole was in 
most excellent preservation . 1 The bas-reliefs represent 
the monarch, accompanied by his vizier and other 
chief officers, receiving the tribute of five nations, 
whose envoys are ushered into the royal presence by 
officers of the court, and prostrate themselves at the 
Great King's feet ere they present their offerings. 
The gifts brought are, in part, objects carried in the 
hand — gold, silver, copper in bars and cubes, goblets, 
elephants’ tusks, tissues, and the like — in part, 
animals, such as horses, camels, monkeys and 
baboons of different kinds, stags, lions, wild bulls, 
antelopes, and — strangest of all — the rhinoceros and 
the elephant. One of the nations, as already men- 
tioned , 2 is that of the Israelites. The others are, 
first, the people of Kirzan, a country bordering 
on Armenia , 3 who present gold, silver, copper, 
horses, and camels, and fill the four highest compart- 
ments 4 with a train of nine envoys ; secondly, the 


1 For a representation of this 
obelisk see vol. i. p. 333. It is on. 
a somewhat smaller scale than that 
of Asshur-idanni-pal, being only 
about seven feet high, whereas that 
is more than twelve, and twenty-two 
inches wide on the broad face, whereas 
that is two feet. Its proportions 
make it more solid-looking and less 
taper than the earlier monnment. 

2 See above, p. 365. 

3 Kirzan seems to be the country 
on the southern slopes of Mount 
Niphates, between the Bitlis and 
Myafarekin rivers. It retains its 
name almost unchanged to the pre- 
sent day. (See Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon , p; 37, where it is called 
“the district of Kherzan.”) 

4 To read the sculptures of an As- 


syrian obelisk we must begin at the 
top with the four topmost compart- 
ments, which we must take in the 
order of their occurrence. We must 
then descend to the second line of 
compartments, then to the third, 
and so on, reading them in the same 
way. In the Black Obelisk the five 
lines of compartments correspond 
exactly to the five nations, except 
in a single instance. The figures in 
the bottom compartmcut of the first 
side seem not to belong to the fifth 
nation, nor (apparently) to the fourth, 
but either to the first or second. The 
envoys of the fifth nation are intro- 
duced by Assyrian officers in the 
bottom compartment of the second 
side. 
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Muzri, or people of Muzr, a country nearly in the 
same quarter , 5 who are represented in the four 
centra] compartments, with six envoys conducting 
various wild animals; thirdly, the Tsukhi, or Sliu- 
hites, from the Euphrates, to whom belong the four 
compartments below the Muzri, which are filled by a 
train of thirteen envoys, bringing two lions, a stag, 
and various precious articles, among which bars of 
metal, elephants’ tusks, and shawls or tissues, are 
conspicuous ; and lastly, the Patena, from the 
Orontes, who fill three of the lowest compartments 
with a train of twelve envoys bearing gifts like 
those of the Israelites. 

Besides this interesting monument, there are very 
few remains of art which can be ascribed to Shal- 
maneser’s time with any confidence . 6 The sculptures 
found on the site of his palace belonged to a later 
monarch , 7 who restored and embellished it. His own 
bas-reliefs were torn from their places by Esar- 
haddon, and by him defaced and used as materials 
in the construction of a new palace. We are thus 
left almost without materials for judging of the 
progress made by art during Shalmaneser’s reign. 
Architecture, it may be conjectured, was modified to 
a certain extent, precious woods being employed more 
frequently and more largely than before ; a fact of 
which we seem to have an indication in the frequent 


5 Muzr is north-western Kurdis- 
tan, especially the district about 
Bowandiz and Amadiyeh. Bit-Sar- 
gina (Khorsabad) is always said to 
be “ at the foot of the mountains of 
Muzr.” The Muzri must have traded 
with India, probably by the line of 
the Caspian and the Oxus river. 

6 A stele of this monarch, closely 

resembling those of his father already 


mentioned (supra, p. 354), was 
brought from Ivurkh in 1863, and is 
now in the British Museum. It is 
not inferior to the similar works of 
Asshur-idanni-pal ; but it shows no 
advance upon them. 

7 This monarch was Tiglath-Pi- 
lcser II., the monarch of that name 
mentioned in Scripture. (See below, 
p. 400.) 
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expeditions made by Shalmaneser into Syria, for 
the single purpose of cutting timber in its forests . 8 
Sculpture, to judge from the obelisk, made no ad- 
vance. The same formality, the same heaviness of 
outline, the same rigid adherence to the profile in all 
representations both of man and beast, characterise 
the reliefs of both reigns equally, so far as we have 
any means of judging. 

Shalmaneser seems to have held his court ordi- 
narily at Calah, where he built his palace and set up 
his obelisk ; but sometimes he would reside for a 
time at Nineveh or at Asshur . 9 He does not appear 
to have built any important edifice at either of these 
two cities, but at the latter he left a monument which 
possesses some interest. This is the stone statue, 
now in a mutilated condition, representing a king 
seated, which was found by Mr. Layard at Kileh- 
Sherghat, and of which some notice was taken in the 
former volume . 10 Its proportions are better than 
those of the small statue of the monarch’s father, 
standing in his sacrificial dress, which was found at 
Nimrud ; 11 and it is superior to that work of art, in 
being of the size of life ; but either its execution was 
originally very rude, or it must have suffered griev- 
ously by exposure, for it is now wholly rough and 
unpolished. 

The later years of Shalmaneser appear to have 
been troubled by a dangerous rebellion . 12 The 


8 Shalmaneser made expeditions 
for this sole purpose in his first, his 
seventeenth, and his nineteenth years. 
(See Inscription , pp. 422-424.) 

9 See Shalmaneser’s account of his 
proceedings during his fifth and 

twenty-sixth years. ( Inscription , 

pp. 422, 425.) 

VOL. II. 


10 See vol. i. p. 423. 

11 Bepresentations of these two 
statues are given on pages 423 and 
424 of the first volume. 

12 The main features of this re- 
bellion are given in an inscription 
on a stele set up by Shamas-Iva, 
Shalmaneser’s son ^ and successor. 

2 B 
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infirmities of age were probably creeping upon him. 
He hacl ceased to go out with bis armies ; and bad 
banded over a portion of bis authority to the favourite 
general who was entrusted with the command of his 

O 

forces year after year . 1 The favour thus shown may 
have provoked jealousy and even alarm. It may 
have been thought that the legitimate successor was 
imperilled by the exaltation of a subject, whose posi- 
tion would enable him to ingratiate himself with the 
troops, and who might be expected, on the death of 
his patron, to make an effort to place the crown on his 
own head. Fears of this kind may very probably have 
so worked on the mind of the heir-apparent as to 
determine him not to await his father’s demise, but 
rather to raise the standard of revolt during his life- 
time, and to endeavour, by an unexpected coup-de- 
main, to anticipate and ruin his rival. Or, possibly, 
Asshur-danin-pal, the eldest son of Shalmaneser, like 
too many royal youths, may have been impatient of 
the long life of his father, and have conceived the 
guilty desire, with which our fourth Henry is said to 
have taxed his first-born, a “ hunger for the empty 
chair,” of which the aged monarch 2 still held posses- 
sion . At any rate, wliate ver may have been the moti ve 
that urged him on, it is certain that Asshur-danin- 
pal rebelled against his sire’s authority, and, raising 
the standard of revolt, succeeded in carrying with 
him a great part of the kingdom. At Asshur, the 
old metropolis, which may have hoped to lure back 


This inscription lias been translated 
by Sir H. Rawlinson, and will be found 
in the Journal of the Asiatic Society , 
vol. xvi., Annual Report, p. xii. et seq. 

1 Supra, p. 359. 

2 Shalmaneser may not have been 


more than about sixty at his death. 
But this is an age which Eastern 
monarchs, with their habits of life, 
rarely exceed. Only two kings of 
Judah after David exceeded sixty 
years of age. 
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the Court by its subservience, at Arbela in the Zab 
region, at Amidi on the Upper Tigris, at Tel-Apni 
near the site of Orfa, and at more than twenty other 
fortified places, Asshur-danin-pal was proclaimed king, 
and accepted by the inhabitants for their sovereign. 
Shalmaneser must have felt himself in imminent 
peril of losing his crown. Under these circumstances 
he called to his assistance his second son Shamas-Iva, 
and placing him at the head of such of his troops as 
remained firm to their allegiance, invested him with 
full power to act as he thought best in the existing 
emergency. Shamas-Iva at once took the field, 
attacked and reduced the rebellious cities one after 
another, and in a little time completely crushed the 
revolt, and re-established peace throughout the 
empire. Asshur-danin-pal, the arch-conspirator, was 
probably put to death ; his life was justly forfeit ; 
and neither Shamas-Iva nor his father is likely to 
have been withheld by any inconvenient tenderness 
from punishing treason in a near relative, as they 
would have punished it in any other person. The 
suppressor of the revolt became the heir of the king- 
dom; and when, shortly afterwards, 3 Shalmaneser died, 
the piety or prudence of his faithful son was rewarded 
by the rich inheritance of the Assyrian Empire. 

Shalmaneser reigned, in all, thirty-five years, from 
b.c. 859 to b.c. 824. His successor, Shamas-Iva, 


3 Shalmaneser reigned 35 years. 
His annals terminate with his thirty- 
first year, b.c. 829. As they make 
no mention of Asshur-danin-paFs 
revolt, we may conclude that it 
broke out and was suppressed in the 
course of the monarch’s last five 
years. He could not, therefore, have 
survived its suppression more than 
four years. It is worthy of remark 


that the Assyrian Canon marks the 
year b.c. 829, the 31st of Shalmaneser 
II., as the commencement of a new 
reign, though it does not give the 
name of the new monarch. From 
this we may fix almost with certainty 
the revolt of Asshur-danin-pal to 
that year. We cannot say how long 
the revolt lasted. Possibly it was 
not put down till b.c. 824. 

2 b 2 
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held the throne for fourteen years, from B.c.824toB.c. 
810. Before entering upon the consideration of this 
latter monarch’s reign, it will he well to cast our eyes 
once more over the Assyrian Empire, such as it had now 
become, and over the nations with which its growth 
had brought it into contact. Considerable changes 
had occurred since the time of Tiglath-Pileser I., the 
Assyrian boundaries having been advanced in several 
directions, while either this progress, or the move- 
ments of races beyond the frontier, had brought into 
view many new and some very important nations. 

The chief advance which the “ Terminus ” of the 
Assyrians had made was towards the west and the 
north-west. Instead of their dominion in this 
quarter being bounded by the Euphrates, they had 
established their authority over the whole of Upper 
Syria, over Phoenicia, Hamath, and Samaria, or the 
Kingdom of the Israelites. These countries were not 
indeed reduced to the form of provinces; on the 
contrary, they still retained their own laws, adminis- 
tration, and native princes ; but they were hence- 
forth really subject to Assyria, acknowledging her 
suzerainty, paying her an annual tribute, and giving 
a free passage to her armies through their territories. 
The limit of the Assyrian Empire towards the west was 
consequently at this time the Mediterranean, from 
the Gulf of Iskanderun to Cape Carmel, or perhaps 
we should say to Joppa. 4 Their north-western boun- 
dary was the range of Taurus next beyond Amanus, 
the tract between the two belonging to the Tibareni 
(Tubal), who had submitted to become tributaries. * 6 


4 That is, if we view the subjection 
of the kingdom of Israel as complete. 
Perhaps it was scarcely received as 


yet fully into the empire. 

6 Sec the Black Obelisk Inscrip- 
tion, p. 424. 
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Northwards little if any progress had been made. 
The chain of Niphates — “ the high grounds over the 
affluents of the Tigris and Euphrates ” — where Shal- 
maneser set up “ an image of his majesty,” 6 7 seems 
still to be the furthest limit. In other words, 
Armenia is unconquered the strength of the region 
and the valour of its inhabitants still protecting it 
from the Assyrian arms. Towards the east some 
territory seems to have been gained, more especially 
in the central Zagros region, the district between the 
Lower Zab and Holwan, which at this period bore 
the name of Hupuska ; 8 but the tribes north and south 
of this tract were still for the most part unsubdued . 9 
The southern frontier may be regarded as wholly 
unchanged ; for, although Shalmaneser warred in 
Babylonia, and even took tribute on one occasion 
from the petty kings of the Clialdsean towns, he 
seems to have made no permanent impression in this 
quarter. The Tsukhi or Shuhites are still the most 
southern of his subjects . 10 

The principal changes which time and conquest 
had made among the neighbours of Assyria were the 
following. Towards the west she was brought into 
contact with the kingdom of Damascus, and, through 


6 Ibid. p. 423. 

7 This must be understood espe- 
cially of Northern and Western 
Armenia. Shalmaneser, as we learn 
from the Kurkh Stele, reduced all 
the Yan region, and set up his image 
on the shores of the lake. 

8 From Hupuska may have been 
formed the Greek name of Physcus, 
which was assigned to the Diyaleh 
by Sophametus and Xenophon. (See 
Xen. Anab . ii. 25; Stepln Byz. ad 

VOC. <&V(TKOS.') 

9 One important exception, how- 

ever, must be noticed — the submis- 


sion of the Muzri, the chief people 
of north-western Kurdistan. By this 
the Assyrian Empire was consider- 
ably extended to the north-east. 

10 In the selection of the five na- 
tions whose tributes are commemo- 
rated by the sculptures on the Black 
Obelisk there is an evident intention 
to exhibit the extent of the Empire. 
The Patena and Israelites mark the 
bounds on the north-west and south- 
west, the Muzri those on the north- 
east. The extreme north is marked 
by the people of Kirzan, the extreme 
south by the Tsukhi. 
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her tributary Samaria, with Judaea. On the north-west 
she had new enemies in the Quin 11 (Ooans ?), who dwelt 
on the further side of Amanus, near the Tibareni, in 
a part of the country afterwards called Cilicia, and the 
Cilicians themselves, who are now first mentioned. 
The Moschi seem to have withdrawn a little from this 
neighbourhood, since they no longer appear either 
among Assyria’s enemies or her tributaries. On the 
north all minor powers had disappeared ; and the 
Armenians ( Urarda ) were now Assyria’s sole neigh- 
bours. Towards the east she had come into contact 
with the Manual or Minni, about Lake Urumiyeh, 
with the Kharkhar in the Yan region and in north- 
western Kurdistan, with the Bartsu or Persians 1 and 
the Mada or Medes in the country east of Zagros, the 
modern province of Ardelan, and with the Tsimri, 
or Zimri , 2 in Upper Luristan. Among all her fresh 
enemies she had not, however, as yet found one cal- 
culated to inspire any serious fear. No new organ- 
ized monarchy presented itself. The tribes and 
nations upon her borders were still either weak in 
numbers or powerless from their intestine divisions ; 
and there was thus every reason to expect a long 
continuance of the success which had naturally 
attended a large centralized state in her contests 
with small kingdoms or loosely-united confederacies. 
Names celebrated in the after history of the world, 
as those of the Medes and the Persians, are now 
indeed for the first time emerging into light from 
the complete obscurity which lias shrouded them 


11 This term may possibly cor- 
respond to the Hebrew DM3, Goim — 
the singular, which is Que (Coe), 
answering to M3, Got . 

1 The Bartsu at this time inhabit 
south-eastern Armenia. By Sen- 


nacherib’s time they had descended 
to a much more southerly position. 
In fact tliej r are then in, or very 
near, Persia Proper. 

2 See Jerem. xxv. 25. 
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hitherto ; and, tinged as they are with the radiance 
of their later glories, they show brightly among the 
many insignificant tribes and nations with which 
Assyria has been warring for centuries • but it would 
be a mistake to suppose that these names have any 
present importance in the narrative, or represent 
powers capable as yet of contending on equal terms 
with the Assyrian Empire, or even of seriously 
checking the progress of her successes. The Medes 
and Persians are at this period no more powerful than 
the Zimri, the Minni, the Urarda , 3 or than half-a-dozen 
others of the border nations, whose appellations sound 
strange in the ears even of the advanced student. 
Neither of the two great Arian peoples had as yet a 
capital city, neither was united under a king ; sepa- 
rated into numerous tribes, each under its chief, dis- 
persed in scattered towns and villages, poorly fortified 
or not fortified at all, they were in the same condition 
as the Nai'ri, the Qummukh, the Patena, the Hittites, 
and the other border races whose relative weakness 
Assyria had abundantly proved in a long course of 
wars wherein she had uniformly been the victor. 

The short reign of Shamas-Iva presents but little 
that calls for remark. Like Shalmaneser II. he. resided 
chiefly at Calah, where, following the exainjde of his 
father and grandfather, he set up an obelisk (or rather 
a stele) in commemoration of his various exploits. 
This monument, which is covered on three sides with 
an inscription in the hieratic or cursive character , 4 
contains an opening invocation to Nin or Hercules, 


3 This term is the Assyrian re- 
presentation of the Biblical Ararat 

and is probably the original 
of the ’A \ap68ioi of Herodotus (iii. 
94; vii. 79). 

4 This inscription has been en- 


graved in the British Museum Series, 
Pis. 29 to 31 ; in which a transcript 
of the inscription in the ordinary 
character has been also published 
(ibid. Pis. 32 to 34). 
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conceived in the ordinary terms, the genealogy and 
titles of the king, an account of the rebellion of 
Asshur-danin-il, together with its suppression , 5 and 
Shamas-Iva’s own annals for the first four years of 
his reign. From these we learn that he displayed the 
same active spirit as his two predecessors, carrying his 
arms against the Nairi on the north, against Media 
and Arazias on the east, and against Babylonia on 
the south. The people of Hupuska,. the Minni, and 
the Persians (Bartsu), paid him tribute. His prin- 
cipal success was that of his fourth campaign, which 
was against Babylon. He entered the country by a 
route often used , 6 'which skirted the Zagros mountain 
range for some distance, and then crossed the flat, 
probably along the course of the Diyaleh, to the 
southern capital. The Babylonians, alarmed at his 
advance, occupied a strongly fortified place on his 
line of route, which he besieged and took after a 
vigorous resistance, wherein the blood of the garrison 
was shed like water. Eighteen thousand were slain ; 
three thousand were made prisoners ; the city itself 
was plundered and burnt, and Shamas-Iva pressed 
forward against the flying enemy. Hereupon the 
Babylonian monarch, Merodach-belatzu-ikbi, collecting 
his own troops and those of his allies, the Chaldeans, 
the Aramaeans or Syrians, and the Zimri — a vast 
host — met the invader on the river Daban 7 — per- 


5 See above, pp. 369-371. 

6 The first Nebuchadnezzar, king 
of Babylon, attacked Assyria by this 
route in his first expedition. (Supra, 
p. 310.) It was also followed by As- 
sliur-idanni-pal and Shalmaneser II. 
in their Babylonian wars. In the 
time of Herodotus it seems to have 
been the ordinary line by which tra- 

vellers reached Babylon. (See Herod. ^ 


v. 52, and compare the author’s 
6 Outline of the Lite of Herodotus’ in 
his Herodotus , vol. i. p. 9, note b) 

7 Sir II. Bawlinson regards the 
Daban as probably the Babylonian 
Upper Zab (or Nil), which left the 
Euphrates at Babylon and joined 
the Tigris at the site of Apamea, 
near the commencement of the 
Shat-el-Hie. 
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haps a branch of the Euphrates — and fought a great 
battle in defence of his city. He was, however, de- 
feated by the Assyrians, with the loss of 5000 killed, 
2000 prisoners, 100 chariots, 200 tents, and the 
royal standard and pavilion. What further military 
or political results the victory may have had is un- 
certain. Shamas-Iva’s annals terminate abruptly at 
this point, and we are left to conjecture the conse- 
quences of the campaign and battle. It is possible 
that they were in the highest degree important ; for 
we find, in the next reign, that Babylonia, which has 
so long been a separate and independent kingdom, is 
reduced to the condition of a tributary, while we 
have no account of its reduction by the succeeding 
monarch, whose relations with the Babylonians, so 
far as we know, were of a purely peaceful character. 

The stele of Shamas-Iva contains one allusion to 
a hunting exploit, by which we learn that this mo- 
narch inherited his grandfather’s partiality for the 
chase. He found wild-bulls at the foot of Zagros 
when he was marching to invade Babylonia, and 
delaying his advance to hunt them, was so fortunate 
as to kill several. 

We know nothing of Shamas-Iva as a builder, and 
but little of him as a patron of art. He seems to 
have been content with the palaces of his father and 
grandfather, and to have been devoid of any wish to 
outshine them by raising edifices which should throw 
theirs into the shade. In his stele he shows no 
originality ; for it is the mere re-production of a 
monument well known to his predecessors, and of 
which we have several specimens from the time of 
Asshur-idanni-pal downwards. It consists of a single 
figure in relief — a figure representing the king, dressed 
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in his priestly robes and wearing the sacred emblems 
round his neck, standing with the right arm upraised, 
and enclosed in the customary arched frame. This 
figure, which is somewhat larger than life, is cut on a 
single solid block of stone, and then placed on another 
broader block, which serves as a pedestal. It closely 
resembles the figure of Asshur-idanni-pal, whereof a 
representation has been already given. 8 

The successor of Sliamas-Iva was his son Iva-lush, 
the fourth monarch of that name, who ascended the 
throne B.c. 810, and held it for twenty-nine years, 
from b.c. 810 to b.c. 781. The memorials which we 
possess of this king’s reign are but scanty. They 
consist of one or two slabs found at Nimrud, of a 
short dedicatory inscription on duplicate statues of the 
God Nebo brought from the same place, and of some 
brick inscriptions from the mound of Nebbi Yunus. 
As none of these records are in the shape of annals, 
and as only those upon the slabs are even historical, it 
is impossible to give any detailed account of this long 
and apparently important reign. We can only mention 
certain isolated but pregnant facts from which it 
appears that Assyria was still growing in strength 
and influence, enlarging her bounds in more direc- 
tions than one, and marching onwards steadily to 
the grand position which she occupied under the 
Sargonids. Iva-lush relates that he led an expedi- 
tion into Syria and succeeded in making himself 
master of the great city of Damascus, whose kings 
had defied (as we have seen) the repeated attacks of 
the great Shalmaneser. He reckons as his tributaries 
in these parts, besides Damascus, the cities of Tyre 


8 Sec above, \\ 354. 
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and Sidon, and the countries of Khumri or Samaria, 
of Palestine or Philistia, and of Hudum (Idumaea or 
Edom). On the north and east he received tokens 
of submission from the Nairi, the Minni, the Medes, 
and the Partsu, or Persians. On the south, he exer- 
cised a power, which seems like that of a sovereign, in 
Babylonia ; where homage was paid him by the Chal- 
daeans, and where, in the great cities of Babylon, Bor- 
sippa, and Cutha (or Tiggaba), he was allowed to offer 
sacrifice to the gods, Bel, Nebo, and Nergal . 1 There 
is, further, some reason to suspect that, before quitting 
Babylonia, he established one of his sons as viceroy 
over the country ; since he seems to style himself in 
one place “ the king to whose son Asshur, the chief 
of the gods, has granted the kingdom of Babylon.” 

It thus appears that by the time of Iva-lush IY., or 
early in the eighth century B.C., Assyria had with 
one hand grasped Babylonia, while with the other 
she had laid hold of Philistia and Edom. She thus 
touched the Persian Gulf on the one side, while on 
the other she was brought into contact with Egypt. 
At the same time she had received the submission of 
at least some portion of the great nation of the 
Medes, who were now probably moving southwards 
from Azerbijan and gradually occupying the terri- 
tory which was regarded as Media Proper by the 
Greeks and Romans. She held southern Armenia, 
from Lake Yan to the sources of the Tigris ; she pos- 
sessed all upper Syria, including Commagene and 
Amanus ; she had tributaries even on the further 


1 An abstract of this Inscription 
of Iva-lush IV. was published by 
Sir H. Rawlinson in the year 1856, 
and will be found in the Athenaeum, 
No. 1476. More recently Mr. Fox 
Talbot has translated the Inscription 


word for word. (See the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society , vol. xix. pp. 
182-186). The original has been 
published in the British Museum 
Series, PI. 35, No. I. 
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side of that mountain-range ; she bore sway over the 
whole Syrian coast from Issus to Gaza ; her autho- 
rity was acknowledged, probably by all the tribes 
and kingdoms between the coast and the desert , 2 cer- 
tainly by the Phoenicians, the Hamathites, the Pa- 
tena, the Hittites, the Syrians of Damascus, the 
people of Israel, and the Idumseans, or people of 
Edom. On the east she had reduced almost all the 
valleys of Zagros, and had tributaries in the great 
upland on the eastern side of the range. On the 
south, if she had not absorbed Babylonia, she had at 
least made her influence paramount there. The full 
height of her greatness was not attained till a cen- 
tury later ; but already the “ tall cedar ” was “ ex- 
alted above all the trees of the field ; his boughs 
were multiplied ; his branches had become long ; 
and under his shadow dwelt great nations.” 3 

Not much is known of Iva-lush IV. as a builder, or 
as a patron of art. He calls himself the “ restorer of 
noble buildings which had gone to decay,” an ex- 
pression which would seem to imply that he aimed 
rather at maintaining former edifices in repair than 


2 It is an interesting question at 
what time exactly Judsea first ac- 
knowledged the suzerainty of the 
Assyrians. The general supposition 
has been that the submission of 
Ahaz to Tiglath-Pileser II. (about 
b.c. 730) was the beginning of the 
subjection (sec 2 K. xvi. 7) ; but a 
notice in the 14th chapter of the 

Second Book of Kings appears to 
imply a much earlier acknowledg- 
ment of Assyrian sovereignty. It 
is said there that u as soon as the 
kingdom ivas confirmed in Ama - 
zialis hand , he slew the servants 
who had slain the king his father.” 
Now this is the very expression 
used of Menahem, King of Israel, 


in cli. xv. 19, where the “ confirma- 
tion ” intended is evidently that of 
the Assyrian monarch. We may 
conclude, therefore, that Judaxi had 
admitted the suzerainty of a foreign 
power before the accession of Ama- 
ziah ; and, if so, it must be regarded 
as almost certain that the power 
which exercised the suzerainty was 
Assyria. Amaziah’s accession fell 
probably towards the close of the 
reign of Shalmaneser II., and the 
submission of Juda?a may therefore 
be assigned with much probability 
to the time of that monarch (ab. 
b.c. 840 or 850). 

3 Ezck. xxxi. 5, G. 
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at constructing new ones. He seems however to 
have built some chambers, on the mound of Nimrud, 
between the north-western and the south-western 
palaces, and also to have had a palace at Nineveh on 
the mound now called Nebbi Yunus. The Nimrud 
chambers were of small size and poorly ornamented ; 
they contained no sculptures ; the walls were plas- 
tered and then painted in fresco with a variety of 
patterns . 4 They may have been merely guard-rooms, 
since they appear to have formed a portion of a high 
tower . 5 The palace at Nebbi-Yunus was probably a 
more important work ; but the superstitious regard of 
the natives for the supposed tomb of Jonah has 
hitherto frustrated all attempts made by Europeans 
to explore that mass of ruins . 6 

Among all the monuments recovered by recent 
researches, the only works of art assignable to the 
reign of Iva-lush are two rude statues of the god 
Nebo, almost exactly resembling one another . 7 From 
the representation of one of them, contained in the 
first volume of this work , 8 the reader will see that 
the figures in question have scarcely any artistic 
merit. The head is disproportionately large, the 
features, so far as they can be traced, are coarse and 
heavy, the arms and hands are poorly modelled, and 
the lower part is more like a pillar than the figure of 


4 The patterns were in fair taste. 
They consisted ehiefly of winged 
hulls, zig-zags, arrangements of 
squares and eircles, and the like. 
Mr. Layard calls them “elaborate 
and graceful in design.” ( Nineveh 
and its Remains , vol. ii. p. 15.) 

5 Ibid. p. 16. 

6 The Turks themselves at one 
time excavated to some extent in 

the Nebbi Yunus mound, and dis- 

covered buildings and relics of Iva- 


lush IV., of Sennacherib, and of 
Esar-haddon. 

7 Sir H. Rawlinson, who discovered 
these statues in a temple dedicated 
to Nebo by Iva-lush IV., whieh 
adjoined the S.E. palace at Nimrud, 
found with them six others. Of 
these four were colossal, while two 
resembled those in the Museum. 
The colossal statues were destitute of 
any inscription. 

8 Page 179. 
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a man. We cannot suppose that Assyrian art was 
incapable, under the fourth Iva-lush, of a higher 
flight than these statues indicate ; we must therefore 
regard them as conventional forms, reproduced from 
old models, which the artist was hound to follow. 
It would seem, indeed, that while in the representa- 
tion of animals and of men of inferior rank, Assyrian 
artists were untrammeled by precedent, and might 
aim at the highest possible perfection, in religious 
subjects, and in the representation of kings and 
nobles, they were limited, by law or custom, to 
certain ancient forms and modes of expression, which 
we find repeated from the earliest to the latest times, 
with monotonous uniformity. 

If these statues, however, are valueless as works 
of art, they have yet a peculiar interest for the 
historian, as containing the only mention which 
the disentombed remains have furnished, of one of 
the most celebrated names of antiquity — a name 
which for many ages vindicated to itself a leading 
place, not only in the history of Assyria, but in 
that of the world . 1 To the Greeks and Romans 
Semiramis was the foremost of women, the greatest 
queen who had ever held a sceptre, the most ex- 
traordinary conqueror that the East had ever pro- 
duced. Beautiful as Helen or Cleopatra, brave as 
Tomyris, lustful as Messalina, she had the virtues 
and vices of a man rather than a woman, and per- 
formed deeds scarcely inferior to those of Cyrus or 
Alexander the Great. It is an ungrateful task to 


1 The inscription on the statues 
showed that they were offered to 
Nebo by an officer, who was gover- 
nor of Calah, Ivhamida (Amadiych), 
and three other places, for the life of 


Iva-lush and of his wife Sammuramit, 
that the god might lengthen the 
king’s life, prolong his days, increase 
his years, and give peace to his house 
and people, and victory to his armies. 
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dispel illusions, more especially sucli as are at once 
harmless and venerable for their antiquity ; but truth 
requires the historian to obliterate from the pages of 
the past this well-known image, and to substitute in 
its place a very dull and prosaic figure — a Semiramis 
no longer decked with the prismatic hues of fancy, hut 
clothed instead in the sober garments of fact. The 
Nebo idols are dedicated, by the artist who executed 
them, “ to his lord Iva-lush and his lady Sammura- 
mit 2 from whence it would appear to be certain, 
in the first place, that that monarch was married to a 
princess who bore this world-renowned name, and, 
secondly, that she held a position superior to that 
which is usually allowed in the East to a Queen 
consort. An inveterate Oriental prejudice requires 
the rigid seclusion of women ; and the Assyrian 
monuments, thoroughly in accord with the predom- 
inant tone of Eastern manners, throw a veil in 
general over all that concerns the weaker sex, neither 
representing to us the forms of the Assyrian women 
in the sculptures, nor so much as mentioning their 
existence in the inscriptions . 3 Yery rarely is there 
an exception to this all but universal reticence. In 
the present instance, and in about two others, the 
silence usually kept is broken ; and a native woman 
appears upon the scene to tantalize us by her mo- 
mentary apparition. The glimpse that we here 
obtain does not reveal much. Beyond the fact that 
the principal queen of Iva-lush IY. was named Semi- 
ramis, and the further fact, implied in her being 
mentioned at all, that she had a recognised position 
of authority in the country, we can only conclude, 


2 See the Inscription in the British Museum, Series , PI. 35, No. II. 

3 See above, p. 106. 
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conjecturally, from the exact parallelism of the 
phrases used, that she bore sway conjointly with her 
husband, either over the whole or over a part of his 
dominions. Such a view explains, to some extent, 
the wonderful tale of the Ninian Semiramis, which 
was foisted into history by Ctesias ; for it shows that 
he had a slight basis of fact to go upon. It also 
harmonizes, or may be made to harmonize, with the 
story of Semiramis as told by Herodotus, who says 
that she was a Babylonian queen, and reigned hve 
generations before Nitocris, 4 or about b.c. 755. 5 For 
it is quite possible that the Sammuramit married to 
Iva-lush IY. was a Babylonian princess, the last 
descendant of a long line of kings, whom the As- 
syrian monarch wedded, to confirm through her his 
title to the southern provinces ; in which case a por- 
tion of his subjects, and the sculptor was perhaps 
among the number, would regard her as their legi- 
timate sovereign, and only recognise his authority as 
secondary and dependent upon hers. The exaggera- 
tion in which Orientals indulge, with a freedom that 
astonishes the sober nations of the West, would seize 
upon the unusual circumstance of a female having- pos- 
sessed an independent sovereignty, and would gradu- 
ally group round the name a host of mythic details, 6 


4 Herod, i. 184, 

5 This date is obtained by adopt- 
ing the estimate of three generations 
to a century, which was familiar to 
Herodotus (ii. 142), and counting 
six generations between Semiramis 
and Labynetus (the supposed son of 
Nitocris) whose reign commenced 
b.c. 555, according to the Canon of 

Ptolemy. The date thus produced is 
not quite high enough for the reign 
of Iva-lush IV., but it approaches 
sufficiently near to make it probable 


that the Semiramis of Herodotus 
and the Sammuramit of the Nebo 
statues are one and the same person. 

6 See Diod. Sic. ii. 4, where Semi- 
ramis is made the daughter of the 
Syrian goddess Derceto, and ii. 20, 
where she is said to have been turned 
into a dove and to have flown away 
from earth to heaven. Compare 
Mos. Chor. Ilist. Armen . i. 14 et 
seqq., and the whole narrative in 
Diodorus (ii. 4-20), which is full of 
extravagancies. 
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which at last accumulated to such an extent that, to 
prevent the fiction from becoming glaring, the queen 
had to be thrown hack into mythic times, with which 
such details were in harmony. The Babylonian wife 
of Iva-lush I Y., who gave him his title to the regions 
of the south, and reigned conjointly with him both in 
Babylonia and Assyria, became first a queen of 
Babylon ruling independently and alone ; 1 and then 
an Assyrian empress, the conqueror of Egypt and 
Ethiopia, 2 the invader of the distant India, 3 the 
builder of Babylon, 4 and the constructor of all the 
great works which were anywhere to be found in 
Western Asia. 5 The grand figure thus produced 
imposed upon the uncritical ancients, and was ac- 
cepted even by the moderns for many centuries. At 
length the school of Heeren 6 and Niebuhr, 7 calling 
common sense to their aid, pronounced the figure a 
myth. It remained for the patient explorers of the 
field of Assyrian antiquity in our own day to dis- 
cover the slight basis of fact on which the myth was 
founded, and to substitute for the shadowy marvel of 
Ctesias a very prosaic and common-place princess, 
who, like Atossa or Elizabeth of York, strengthened 
her husband’s title to his crown, but who never really 
made herself conspicuous either by great works or by 
exploits. 

With Iva-lush IY. the glories of the Nimrud line 
of monarchs come to a close, and Assyrian history 
is once more shrouded in darkness for a space of 
nearly forty years, from b.c. 781 to b.c. 744. The 


1 Herod. 1. s. c. 

2 Diod. Sic. ii. 14. 

3 Ibid. ii. 18. 4 Ibid. ii. 7-10. 

5 Ibid. ii. 11, 13, 14, &c. ; Mos. 
Choren. Hist. Arm. i. 15 ; Strab. 

VOL. II. 


si. p. 529, xii. p. 559. 

6 Manual of Ancient History, 
Book i. p. 26, E. T. 

7 Vortrage iiber alte Geschichte, 

vol. i. p. 27. 
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Assyrian Canon shows ns that three monarchs bore 
sway during this interval —Shalmaneser III., who 
reigned from b.c. 781 to B.c. 770, Asshur-danin-il II., 
who reigned from b.c. 770 to b.c. 752, and Assliur- 
lush, who held the throne from the last-mentioned 
date to b.c. 744, when he was succeeded by the second 
Tiglath-Pileser. The brevity of these reigns, which 
average only twelve years apiece, is indicative of 
troublous times, and of a disputed, or, at any rate, a 
disturbed succession. The fact that none of the three 
monarchs left buildings of any importance, or, so far 
as appears, memorials of any kind, marks a period of 
comparative decline, during which there was a pause 
in the magnificent course of Assyrian conquests, 
which had scarcely known a check for above a cen- 
tury. 8 The causes of the temporary inaction and 
apparent decline of a power which had so long been 
steadily advancing, would form an interesting subject 
of speculation to the political philosopher ; but they 
are too obscure to be investigated here, where our 
space only allows us to touch rapidly on the chief 
known faces of the Assyrian history. 

One important difficulty presents itself, at this 
point of the narrative, in an apparent contradiction 
between the native records of the Assyrians and the 
casual notices of their history contained in the Second 
Book of Kings. The Biblical Pul — the “king of 
Assyria,” who came up against the land of Israel, 
and received from Menahem a thousand talents of 
silver, “ that his hand might be with him to confirm 
the kingdom in his hand,” 9 is unnoticed in the native 
inscriptions, and even seems to be excluded from the 

8 From the accession of Asslmr- I IV. is above a century (103 years), 

idanni-pal to the death of Iva-lush | 9 2 Kings xv. 19. * 
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royal lists by the absence of any name at all re- 
sembling his in the proper place in the famous 
Canon. 10 Pul appears in Scripture to be the im- 
mediate predecessor of Tiglath-Pileser. At any rate, 
as his expedition against Menahem is followed within 
(at the utmost) thirty-two years 11 by an expedition of 
Tiglath-Pileser against Pekah, his last year (if he- 
was indeed a king of Assyria) cannot have fallen ear- 
lier than thirty-two years before Tiglath-Pileser’s first. 
In other words, if the Hebrew numbers are historical, 
some portion of Pul’s reign must necessarily fall into 
the interval assigned by the Canon to the kings for 
which it is the sole authority — Shalmaneser III., 
Asshur-danin-il II., and Asshur-lush. But these 
names are so wholly unlike the name of Pul that no 
one of them can possibly be regarded as its equivalent, 
or even as the original from which it was corrupted. 
Thus the Assyrian records do not merely omit Pul, 
but exclude him ; and we have to enquire how this 
can be accounted for, and who the Biblical Pul is, if he 
is not a regular and recognised Assyrian monarch. 

Various explanations of the difficulty have been 
suggested. Some would regard Pul as a general of 
Tiglath-Pileser (or of some earlier Assyrian king), 


10 Until the discovery of the As- 
syrian Canon had furnished us with 
three kings between Iva-lush IV. 
and Tiglath-Pileser II., thus sepa- 
rating their reigns by a space of 37 
years, it was thought that Iva-lush 
IV. might possibly represent the Bi- 
blical Pul, the two names not being 
so very different. (See the author’s 
Herodotus , vol. i. p. 382.) The 
identification was never very sa- 
tisfactory, for the phonetic value 
of all the three elements which 
make up the name read as lva- 
lush, is very uncertain. Chronolo- 


gical considerations have now in- 
duced the advocates of the identity 
to give it up. 

11 The argifhient is here based 
upon the Scriptural numbers only . 
As Menahem reigned 10 years, Pe- 
kaliiah 2 years, and Pekah 20, if 
Pul’s expedition had fallen in Mena- 
liem’s first year, and Tiglath-Pileser’s 
in Pekah’s last, they would have been 
separated at the utmost by a space 
of 32 years. We shall hereafter 
shew reasons for thinking that in 
fact they were separated by no longer 
an interval than 18 or 20 years. 

2 c 2 
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mistaken by the Jews for the actual monarch. Others 
would identify him with Tiglath-Pileser himself . 12 
But perhaps the most probable supposition is, that he 
was a pretender to the Assyrian crown, never ac- 
knowledged at Nineveh, but established in the western 
(and southern 13 ) provinces so firmly, that he could 
•venture to conduct an expedition into Lower Syria, 
and to claim there the fealty of Assyria’s vassals. Or 
possibly he may have been a Babylonian monarch, 
who in the troublous times that had now evidently 
come upon the northern empire, possessed himself of 
the Euphrates valley, and thence descended upon 
Syria and Palestine. Berosus, it must be remem- 
bered, represented Pul as a Chaldean king ; 14 and the 
name itself, which is wholly alien to the ordinary 
Assyrian type , 15 has at least one counterpart among 
known Babylonian names . 16 


12 See the Athenceum for Aug. 
22, 1S63 (No. 1869, p. 245). The 
chief arguments for the identity are, 

1. The fact that Scripture mentions 
Pul’s taking tribute from Menahem, 
hut says nothing of tribute being 
taken from him by Tiglath-Pileser, 
while the Assyrian monuments men- 
tion that Tiglath-Pileser took tribute 
from him, but say nothing of Pul. 

2. The improbability (?) that two 
consecutive kings of Assyria could 
have pushed their conquests to the 
distant land of Juda3a during the 
short reign of Menahem. 3. The 
way in which Pul and Tiglath-Pile- 
ser are coupled together in 2 Cliron. 
v. 20, as if they were one and the 
same individual (?) or at any rate 
were acting together ; and 4. The 
fact that in the Syriac and Arabic 
versions of this passage one name 
only is given instead of the two. 
To me these arguments do not ap- 
pear to be of much weight. 1 think 
that neither the writer of Chronicles 
nor the writer of Kings could pos- 


sibly have expressed themselves as 
they have, if they regarded Pul and 
Tiglath-Pileser as the same person. 

13 See the next note. 

14 SecEuseb. Citron, Can, Pars l ni \ 
c. iv. “ Post hos ait extitisse dial- 
dceorum reyem , cui nomen Phulus 
erat.” Eusebius makes the quota- 
tion fromPolyhistor; but Polyliistor’s 
authority beyond a doubt was Bero- 
sus. Pul therefore must have figured 
in the Babylonian annals, either as a 
native king, or as an Assyrian who 
had borne sway over Chaltkea. 

15 Assyrian names are always com- 
pounds. They consist of two, three, 
or more elements. The shortest arc 
such as Sar-gon or Sar-gina, Bel-ip 
or Bel-ipni, and the like. It is diffi- 
cult to make two elements out of Pul. 
There is, however, it must be granted, 
an Assyrian Eponj r m in the Canon, 
whose name is not very far from Pul, 
being Palaya, or Palluya (= “ my 
son”). The same name was borne 
by a grandson of Mcrodach-Baladan. 

16 The “ Porus ” of Ptolemy’s 
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The time of Pul’s invasion may be fixed, by combin- 
ing the Assyrian and the Hebrew chronologies, within 
very narrow limits. Tiglath-Pileser relates that he 
took tribute from Menahem in a war which lasted 
from his fourth to his eighth year, or from b.c. 741 
to b.c. 737. As Menahem only reigned ten years, 
the earliest date that can be assigned to Pul’s expedi- 
tion will be b.c. 751, 1T while the latest possible date 
will be B.c. 745, the year before the accession of 
Tiglath-Pileser. In any case the expedition falls 
within the eight years assigned by the Assyrian 
Canon to the reign of Asshur-lush, Tiglath-Pileser’ s 
immediate predecessor. 

It is remarkable that into this interval falls also the 
famous era of Nabonassar, 1 which must have marked 
some important change, dynastic or other, at Baby- 
lon. The nature of this change will be considered 
more at length in a future volume. At present it is 
sufficient to observe, that, in the declining condition 
of Assyria under the kings who followed Iva-lush IT., 
there was naturally a growth of power and inde- 
pendence among the border countries. Babylon, 
repenting of the submission which she had made 
either to Iva-lush IV., or to his father, Shamas-Iva, 
once more vindicated her right to freedom, and re- 
sumed the position of a separate and hostile monarchy. 


Canon is a name closely resembling 
the “ Phulus ” of Polyhistor. The 
one would be in Hebrew "IIS, the 
other is hio. 

17 According to Ussher (see the 
marginal dates in our Bibles) Mena- 
liem reigned from b.c. 771 to b.c. 
761, or twenty years earlier than this. 
Clinton lowers the dates by two years 
(F. H. vol. i. p. 325). Nine more 
may be deducted by omitting the 
imaginary “ interregnum ” between 


Pekah and Hoshea, which is contra- 
dicted by 2 Iv. xv. 30. The discre- 
pancy therefore between the Assyrian 
Canon and the Hebrew numbers at 
this point does not exceed ten years. 

1 b.c. 747. The near synchronism 
of Tiglath-Pileser’s accession (b.c. 
744) with this date is remarkable, 
resulting as it does simply from the 
numbers in the Assyrian Canon, 
without any artifice or manipula- 
tion whatsoever. 
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Samaria, Damascus, Juckea, ceased to pay tribute. 
Enterprising kings, like Jeroboam tbe Second and 
Menabem, taking advantage of Assyria’s weakness, 
did not content themselves with merely throwing 
off her yoke, but proceeded to enlarge their dominions 
at the expense of her feudatories . 2 Judging of the 
unknown from the known, we may assume that on 
the north and east there were similar defections to 
those on the west and south — that the tribes of 
Armenia and of the Zagros range rose in revolt, and 
that the Assyrian boundaries were thus contracted in 
every quarter . 3 

It was probably during this time of depression , 4 
when an unwarlike monarch was living in inglorious 
ease amid the luxuries and refinements of Nineveh, 
and the people, sunk in repose, gave themselves up 
to vicious indulgences more hateful in the eye of 
God than even the pride and cruelty which they 
were wont to exhibit in war, that the great capital 
was suddenly startled by a voice of warning in her 
streets — a voice which sounded everywhere through 
corridor, and lane, and square, bazaar and caravan- 
serai, one shrill monotonous cry — “ Yet forty days, 
and Nineveh shall be overthrown.” 5 A strange wild 
man, clothed in a rough garment of skin , 6 moving 
from place to place, announced to the inhabitants 
their doom. None knew who he was or whence he 


2 See 2 Kings xiv. 25-28 ; xv. 16. 

3 This general defection and de- 
pression is stated somewhat over 
strongly by Herodotus (i. 95, 96). 

4 The date of Jonah’s preaching 
to the Ninevites has been much dis- 
puted. It has been placed as early 
as 860 (see our Bibles), or from that 

to b.c. 840 (Drake), which would 
throw it into a most flourishing As- 

syrian period, the reign of Shalma- 


neser II. Others have observed that 
it may as well belong to the latter 
part of the reign of Jeroboam II. 
(Bailey), which would be about b.c. 
780, according to the ordinary chro- 
nology, or about b.c. 760-750, ac- 
cording to the views of the present 
writer. 

6 Jonah iii. 4. 

G This was the prophetic dress. 
(See 2 Kings i. 8 and Zecli. xiii. 4.) 
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had come ; none had ever beheld him before ; pale, 
haggard, travel-stained, he moved before them like a 
visitant from another sphere ; and his lips still framed 
the fearful words — “ Yet forty days and Nineveh 
shall be overthrown.’' Had the cry fallen on them 
in the prosperous time, when each year brought its 
tale of victories, and every nation upon their borders 
trembled at the approach of their arms, it would pro- 
bably have been heard with apathy or ridicule, and 
would have failed to move the heart of the nation. 
But coming, as it did, when their glory had declined ; 
when their enemies, having been allowed a breathing 
space, had taken courage and were acting on the 
offensive in many quarters ; when it was thus perhaps 
quite within the range of probability that some one 
of their numerous foes might shortly appear in arms 
before the place, it struck them with fear and conster- 
nation. The alarm communicated itself from the city 
to the palace ; and his trembling attendants “ came 
and told the king of Nineveh,” who was seated on his 
royal throne in the great audience-chamber, sur- 
rounded by all the pomp and magnificence of his 
court. No sooner did he hear, than the heart of the 
king was touched, like that of his people ; and he 
“ arose from his throne, and laid aside his robe from 
him, and covered himself with sackcloth and sat in 
ashes .” 7 Hastily summoning his nobles, he had a 
decree framed, and “ caused it to be proclaimed and 
published through Nineveh, by the decree of the king 
and his nobles, saying, Let neither man nor beast, 
herd nor flock, taste anything ; let them not feed, nor 
drink water : but let man and beast 8 be covered with 
sackcloth, and cry mightily unto God : yea, let them 


7 Jonah iii. G. 1 in mourning, see above, p. 276, 

? On the custom of putting beasts I note '. 
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turn every one from his evil way, and from the vio- 
lence that is in their hands.” 9 Then the fast was 
proclaimed, and the people of Nineveh, fearful of 
God’s wrath, put on sackcloth “ from the greatest of 
them even to the least of them.” 10 The joy and mer- 
riment, the revelry and feasting of that great city 
were changed into mourning and lamentation ; the 
sins that had provoked the anger of the Most High 
ceased ; the people humbled themselves ; they “ turned 
from their evil way,” 11 and by a repentance, which, 
if not deep and enduring, was still real and unfeigned, 
they appeased for the present the Divine wrath. 
Vainly the prophet sate without the city, on its 
eastern side, under his booth woven of boughs, 12 
watching, waiting, hoping (apparently) that the 
doom which he had announced would come, in spite 
of the people’s repentance. God was more merciful 
than man. He had pity on the “ great city,” with 
its “ six score thousand persons that could not discern 
between their right hand and their left,” 13 and, 
sparing the penitents, left their town to stand un- 
harmed for more than another century. 

The circumstances under which Tiglath-Pileser II. 
ascended the throne in the year b.c. 744 are unknown 
to us. No confidence can he placed in the statement 
of Bion 1 and Polyhistor, 2 which seems to have been 
intended to refer to this monarch, whom they called 
Beletaras — a corruption of the latter half of the 
name 3 — that he was, previously to his elevation to 


0 Jonah iii. verses 7 and 8. 

10 Ibid, verse 5. 

11 Ibid, verse 10. 

32 Ibid. iv. 5. 

13 Ibid, verse 11. On the mean- 
ing of the phrase see vol. i. pp. 314, 
315. 


1 Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. p. 351. 

2 Ibid. vol. iii. p. 210. 

3 The native form is Pal-tsira , or 
Palli-tsir (Oppert), whence Ileletar, 
by a change of the initial tenuis into 
the media , and a hardening of the 
dental sibilant. 
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the royal dignity, a mere vine-dresser, whose occupa- 
tion was to keep in order the gardens of the king. 
Similar tales of the low origin of self-raised and 
usurping monarchs are too common in the East, and 
are too often contradicted by the facts, when they 
become known to us , 4 for much credit to attach to 
the story told by these Roman writers, the earlier 
of whom must have written five or six hundred years 
after Tiglatli-Pileser’s time . 5 * We might, however, 
conclude, without much chance of mistake, from such 
a story being told, that the king intended acquired 
the throne irregularly ; that either he was not of the 
blood royal, or that, being so, he was at any rate not 
the legitimate heir. And the conclusion at which 
we should thus arrive is confirmed by the monarch’s 
inscriptions ; for, though he' speaks repeatedly of “ the 
kings his fathers,” and even calls the royal build- 
ings at Calah “ the palaces of his fathers,” yet he 
never mentions his actual father’s name in any record 
that has come down to us. Such a silence is so con- 
trary to the ordinary practice of Assyrian monarchs, 
who glory in their descent and parade it on every 
possible occasion, that, where it occurs, we are justi- 
fied in concluding the monarch to have been an 
usurper, deriving his title to the crown not from his 
ancestry, or from any law of succession, but from a 


4 Compare the stories of Gyges, 
Cyrus, Amasis, &c. Gyges, the 
herdsman of Plato (Rep. ii. 3), and 

the guardsman of Herodotus (i. 8), 
appears in the narrative of Nicolaus 
Damascenus, who probably follows 

the native historian Xanthus, as a 
member of the noblest house in the 
kingdom nest to that of the monarch 

(Nic. Dam. Fr. 49). Cyrus, son 

(according to Herodotus, i. 107) of 

an ordinary Persian noble, declares 


himself to have been the son of a 
“ powerful king.” (See the author’s 
Herodotus , vol. i. p. 200, note 9 , 2nd 
edit.) There are good grounds for 
believing that the low birth of 
Amasis is likewise a fiction. (Ibid, 
vol. ii. p. 222, note 7 * .) 

5 Bion’s date is uncertain, but it 
probably was not much before b.c. 
200. (See the remarks of C. 
Muller in the Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. iv. 
p. 347.) 
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successful revolution, in which he played the principal 
part. It matters little that such a monarch, when 
he is settled upon the throne, claims, in a vague and 
general way, connection with the kings of former 
times. The claim may often have a basis of truth ; 
for in monarchies where polygamy prevails, and the 
kings have numerous daughters to dispose of, almost 
all the nobility can boast that they are of the blood 
royal. Where the claim is in no sense true, it will 
still be made ; for it flatters the vanity of the mon- 
arch, and there is no one to gainsay it. Only in such 
cases we are sure to find a prudent vagueness — an 
assertion of the fact of the connection, expressed in 
general terms, without any specification of the parti- 
culars on which the supposed fact rests. 

On obtaining the cro^n — whatever the circum- 
stances under which he obtained it — Tiglath-Pileser 
immediately proceeded to attempt the restoration of 
the Empire by engaging in a series of wars, now 
upon one, now upon another frontier, seeking by his 
unwearied activity and energy to recover the losses 
suffered through the weakness of his predecessors, 
and to compensate for their laches by a vigorous 
discharge of all the duties of the kingly office. Un- 
fortunately, though we possess an ample store of 
materials for this reign, they are in so disjointed and 
fragmentary a condition, that it is impossible to give 
the events in chronological order, or to date with 
any exactness more than a few of the chief occur- 
rences . 6 We know the year of the Babylonian 
campaign, and we can approximate to the dates of 
the three Syrian wars ; but with respect to the wars 
against the Medes, the tribes in Zagros, the Armc- 


See Athemmm, No. 18G9, p. 245. 
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nians, and the nations of Northern Mesopotamia, we 
cannot fix even their order, much less arrange and 
tabulate them. Under these circumstances it is pro- 
posed to consider in detail only the Babylonian and 
Syrian expeditions, which alone possess any great 
interest, and to dismiss the others with a few general 
remarks on the results which were accomplished by 
them. 

The expedition against Babylon was in the first 
year of Tiglatli-Pileser’s reign. No sooner did he 
find himself settled upon the throne, than he levied 
an army, and marched against Southern Mesopotamia,’ 
which appears to have been in a divided and un- 
settled condition. According to the Canon of Pto- 
lemy, Nabonassar then ruled in Babylon'. We find 
by Ti gl a th-Pi leser ’ s annals, that the country on the 
sea-coast was under the dominion of Merodach-Ba- 
ladan, who held his court in his father’s city of Bit- 
Yakin ; 7 8 while in the upper regions were a number of 
petty princes, apparently independent, among whom 
may be recognised names which seem to occur later 
in Ptolemy’s list , 9 among the kings of Babylon to 
whom he assigns short reigns in the interval between 
Nabonassar and Mardocempalus (Merodach-Baladan). 
Tiglath-Pi leser attacked and defeated several of these 
princes, taking the towns of Kur - Galazu (now 


7 This fact is stated on a muti- 
lated tablet belonging to Tiglatli- 
Pileser’s reign. 

8 Merodach-Baladan is called “ the 
son of Yakin” in the Assyrian In- 
scriptions. His capital, Bit-Yakin, 
had apparently been built by, and 
named after, his father. Compare 

Bit-Omri ( \i . e. Samaria), Bit-Sar- 
gina, &c. It has been suggested that 
Yakin may be intended by Jugseus, 


if that be the true reading, in Pto- 
lemy’s Canon. 

When Merodach-Baladan is called 
“ the son of Baladan ” in 2 Kings 
xx. 12 and Is, xxxix. 1, the reference 
is probably to a grandfather or other 
ancestor. 

9 As Nadina , who would seem to 
be Nadius ; and Zctldru , who may 
possibly be Chinzirus. 
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Akkerkuf), and Sippara or Sepbarvaim, together with 
many other places of less consequence in the lower 
portion of the country, after which he received the 
submission of Merodach-Baladan, who acknowledged 
him for suzerain, and consented to pay an annual 
tribute. Apparently, he did not come in contact 
with Nabonassar. Perhaps he was on friendly terms 
with that monarch ; perhaps he did not wish to 
provoke the hostility of so powerful an adversary. 

The first Syrian war of Tiglath-Pileser was pro- 
bably undertaken in his fourth year (b.c. 741), and 
lasted from that year to his eighth. In the course 
of it he reduced to subjection Damascus, which had 
regained its independence, 10 and was under the go- 
vernment of Rezin ; Samaria, where Menahem, the 
adversary of Pul, was still reigning; Tyre, which 
was under a monarch bearing the familiar name of 
Hiram ; 11 and the Arabs bordering upon Egypt, 
who were ruled by a queen 12 called Ivhabiba. It 
would appear by this that he penetrated to the ex- 
treme south of Palestine, whither no Assyrian king 
but Iva-lush IY. had reached previously. But, it 
would seem, at the same time, that his conquests were 
very incomplete ; they did not include Judaea or 
Philistia, Idumaea, or the tribes of the Hauran ; and 
they left untouched the greater number of the Phoe- 
nician cities. It can cause, therefore, no surprise to 


10 See above, p. 378. 

11 Besides the great Hiram, the 
friend of Solomon, there is a Tyrian 
king of the name mentioned by Me- 
nander as contemporary with Cyrus 
(Fr. 2) ; and another occurs in Hero- 
dotus (vii. 98), who must have been 
contemporary with Darius Hystaspis. 

12 The Arabs of the tract border- 
ing on Egypt seem to have been re- 


gularly governed by queens. Three 
such are mentioned in the Inscrip- 
tions. As these Arabs were near 
neighbours of the Saba3ans, it is 
suggested that the queen of Sheba 
came from their country, which was 
in the neighbourhood of Sinai. (See 
Transactions of the Loyal Society of 
Literature , vol. vii. New Series, p. 
14.) 
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find that in a short time, probably about b.c. 733, 
Tiglatli-Pileser renewed bis efforts in this quarter, 
commencing by an attack on Samaria, where Pekah 
was now king, and taking “ Ijon, and Abel-beth- 
maacbab, and Janoah, and Kedesb, and Hazor, and 
Gilead, and Galilee, and all the land of Naphtali, 
and carrying them captive to Assyria,” 13 thus “lightly 
afflicting the land of Zebulun and the land of Naph- 
tali,” 1 or the more northern portion of the Holy 
Land, about Lake Merom, and from that to the Sea 
of Gennesareth. 

This second war was followed shortly by a third, 
of greater importance than either of the others, 
which lasted for several years, probably from b.c. 732, 
or 731, to b.c. 728. It appears that the common 
danger, which had formerly united the Hittites, Ha- 
mathites, and Damascenes in a close alliance, 2 now 
caused a league to be formed between Damascus and 
Samaria, the sovereigns of which — Pekah and Rezin 
— made an attempt to add Judasa to their confedera- 
tion, by declaring war against Ahaz, attacking his 
territory, and threatening to substitute in his place 
as king of Jerusalem a creature of their own, “ the 
son of Tabeal.” 3 Hard pressed by his enemies, 
Ahaz applied to Assyria, offering to become Tiglath- 
Pileser’ s “ servant ” — i. e. } his vassal and tributary — 
if he would send troops to his assistance, and save 
him from the impending danger. 4 Tiglatli-Pileser 
was not slow to obey this call. Entering Syria at 
the head of an army, he fell first upon Damascus, 


13 2 Kings xv. 29. 

] Isaiah ix. I. This war is 
slightly alluded to in the inscrip- 
tions of Tiglath-Pileser ; but no de- 


tails are given. 

2 See above, p. 361. 

3 Isaiah vii. 1-6. Comp. 2 Kings 

xvi. 5. 4 2 Kings xvi. 7. 
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where Rezin met him in battle, but was defeated 
and slain . 5 Next he attacked Pekah, entering his 
country on the north-east, where it bordered upon 
the Damascene territory, and, overrunning the whole 
of the Trans- Jordanic provinces, together (appar- 
ently) with some portion of the Cis- Jordanic region. 
The tribes of Reuben and Grad, and the half-tribe of 
Manasseh, who had possessed the country between 
the J ordan and the desert from the time of Moses, 
were seized and carried away . captive by the con- 
queror, who placed them in Upper Mesopotamia, on 
the affluents of the Bilikli and the Khabour , 6 from 
about Harran to Nisibis . 7 Some cities situated on the 
right bank of the Jordan, in the territory of Issachar, 
but belonging to Manasseh, were at the same time 
seized and occupied. Among these Megiddo in the 
great plain of Esdraelon, and Dur or Dor upon the 
coast , 8 some way below Tyre, were the most im- 
portant. Dur was even thought of sufficient conse- 
quence to receive an Assyrian governor at the same 
time with the other principal cities of Southern Syria . 9 

After thus chastising Samaria, Tiglath-Pileser ap- 
pears to have passed on to the south, where he reduced 


5 2 Kings xvi. 9. There is an im- 
perfect notice of the defeat and death 
of Bezin in a mutilated inscription 
now in the British Museum. 

6 2 Chron. v. 26. That Tiglath- 
Pileser attacked Pekah twice seems 
to follow from the complete differ- 
ence between the localities men- 
tioned in 2 I\ings xv. 29, and 2 
Chron. v. 26. In Isaiah ix. 1 both 
expeditions seem to be glanced at. 

7 That the Gozan of Scripture was 
this country is apparent enough from 

Scripture itself, which joins it with 

Halah (Chalcitis of Ptolemy), Habor 
(the Khabour), Haran (Harran or 


Carrhaj), Bezeph, and Eden (Betli- 
Adini). It is confirmed by the 
Assyrian inscriptions, whicli connect 
Guzan with Nisibis. 

8 Megiddo and Dor are mentioned 
under the forms of Mayidu and Dune 
among the Syrian cities tributary to 
Tiglath-Pileser. They are joined to 
a place called Manatsuah, which now 
for the first time appears in the lists, 
and which probably represents the 
land of Manasseh. 

9 The south-western limit of As- 
syria was now advanced to about lat. 
32° 30'. Dur and Megiddo seem to 
have been her frontier towns. 
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the Arab tribes, who inhabited the Sinaitic desert as 
far as the borders of Egypt, and in lien of their na- 
tive queen set an Assyrian governor over them. He 
then returned towards Damascus, where he engaged 
in hostilities with a son of Rezin whose capital he 
attacked, took, and destroyed. Most of the neigh- 
bouring states and tribes appear, upon this, to have 
sent in their submission. Tiglath-Pileser, before 
quitting Syria, received submission and tribute not 
only from Ahaz, king of Judah, who went to pay him 
homage at Damascus , 10 but also from Mit’enna , 11 king 
of Tyre ; Khanun, king of Gaza ; and Mitinti, king of 
Ascalon ; from the Moabites, the Ammonites, the 
people of Arvad or Aradus, and the Idumaeans. He 
thus completely re-established the power of Assyria 
in this quarter , 12 once more recovering to the. Empire 
the entire tract between the coast and the desert 
from Mount Amanus on the north to the Red Sea and 
the confines of Egypt. 

Besides conducting these various campaigns, Tig- 
lath-Pileser employed himself in the construction of 
some important works at Calah, which was his usual 


10 2 Kings xvi. 10. Tiglatli-Pileser 
records his reception of tribute from 
a king of Judah, whom he calls 
Yahu-khazi , or Jehoahaz. It was at 
one time suggested that the monarch 
intended might be Uzziah, whose 
name would become Jehoahaz by a 
metathesis of the two elements ; but 
the late date of the tribute-giving, 
which was certainly towards the 
close of Tiglath-Pileser’s reign, ren- 
ders this impossible. Yahu-khazi 
must represent Ahaz. It has been 
suggested that Jehoahaz was the 
monarch’s real appellation, and that 
the Jews dropped the initial element 
because they were unwilling to pro- 
fane the sacred name of Jehovah 


by connecting it with so wicked a 
monarch ; but perhaps it is more pro- 
bable that the name was changed by 
Tiglath-Pileser, when Ahaz became 
his tributary, just as the name of 
Eliakim was turned by Necho to 
Jehoiakim (2 Kings xxiii. 34), and 
that of Mattaniah to Zedekiah by 
Nebuchadnezzar (ibid. xxiv. 17). 
His impieties may have prevented 
the Jews from recognising the 
change of name as legitimate, and 
made them still call him simply 
Ahaz. 

11 Compare the Matgenus (MaV- 
yrjvos) of Menander, the father of 
Pygmalion and Dido (Fr. 1). 

12 See above, p. 380. 
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and favourite residence. He repaired and adorned 
the palace of Shalmaneser II., in the centre of the 
Nimrud mound ; and he built a new edifice at the 
south-eastern corner of the platform, which seems to 
have been the most magnificent of his erections. 
Unfortunately, in neither case were his works allowed 
to remain as he left them. The sculptures with 
which he adorned Shalmaneser’s palace were vio- 
lently torn from their places by Esar-h addon, and, 
after barbarous ill-usage , 13 were applied to the embel- 
lishment of his own residence by that monarch. The 
palace, which he built at the south-eastern corner of 
the Nimrud mound, was first ruined by some invader, 
and then built upon by the last Assyrian king. Thus 
the monuments of Tiglath-Pileser II. come to us in a 
defaced and unsatisfactory condition, rendering it 
difficult for us to do full justice either to his architec- 
tural conceptions or to his taste in ornamentation. We 
can see, however, by the ground plan of the building - 
which Mr. Loftus uncovered beneath the ruins of 
Mr. Layard’s South-east palace , 14 that the great 
edifice of Tiglath-Pileser was on a scale of grandeur 
little inferior to that of the ancient palaces, and on 
a plan very nearly similar. The same arrangement 
of courts and halls and chambers, the same absence of 
curved lines or angles other than right angles, the 
same narrowness of rooms in comparison with their 
length, which have been noted in the earlier build- 
ings , 15 prevailed also in those of this king. With 
regard to the sculptures with which, after the example 
of the former monarclis, lie ornamented their walls, 


13 They were often partially de- 
stroyed, in order to reduce the size of 
the stone and make it fit into a given 
place in Esar-haddon’s wall. (SecLay- 


ard. Monuments , 1st Series, p. 14.) 

14 This plan is exhibited in the base- 
ment story of the British Museum. 

15 Supra, vol. i. pp. 353-356. 
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we can only say that they seem to have been charac- 
terised by simplicity of treatment — the absence of 
all ornamentation, except fringes, from the dresses, 
the total omission of backgrounds, and (with few 
exceptions) the limitation of the markings to the mere 
outlines of forms. The drawing is rather freer and 
more spirited than that of the sculptures of Asshur- 
idanni-pal ; animal forms, as camels, oxen, sheep, and 
goats, are more largely introduced, and there is 
somewhat less formality in the handling. 1 But the 
change is in no respect very decided, or such as to 
indicate an era in the progress of art. 

Tiglath-Pileser appears, by the Assyrian Canon, 
to have had a reign of eighteen years. He ascended 
the throne in b.c. 744, and was succeeded in b.c. 726 
by a monarch, whose name is absent from the Canon, 
and has not yet been supplied by any cuneiform 
record. At this point, however, the Jewish history 
comes to our aid, and supplies the name of Shalman- 
eser — one well known among Assyrian royal titles 2 
— as that of a monarch ruling exactly at this period, 
after Tiglath-Pileser, and before the capture of Sa- 
maria and captivity of the Samaritans. This king, 
it appears, was known and recognised as an Assyrian 
monarch not only by the Jews, but also by the Phoe- 
nicians and the Greeks, his name occurring in the 
Tyrian history of Menander of Ephesus, who made 
use of the national archives of Tyre. 

It is uncertain whether Shalmaneser IY. was 
related to Tiglath-Pileser or not. As, however, 


1 For representations of Tiglath- 
Pileser’s sculptures, see Mr. Layard’s 
Monuments , 1st Series, Plates 57 to 
67 ; and compare, in vol. i. of this 

VOL. II. 


work, the woodcut on p. 303, the 
second woodcut on p. 304, and the 
woodcuts on pp. 466 and 499. 

2 See above, pp. 303 and 357. 

2 D 
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there is no trace of the succession having been 
irregular or disputed, it is most probable that he 
was his son. He must have ascended the throne 
in b.c. 726, and have ceased to reign in b.c. 721, 
thus holding the royal power for less than six 
years. It was probably very soon after his acces- 
sion, that, suspecting the fidelity of Samaria, he 
“ came up ” against Hosliea, king of Israel, and, 
threatening him with condign punishment, so terrified 
him that he made immediate submission. 3 The arrears 
of tribute were rendered, and the homage due from a 
vassal to his lord was paid ; and Shalmaneser either 
returned into his own country or turned his attention 
to other enterprises. 4 But shortly afterwards he 
learnt that Hosliea, in spite of his submission and 
engagements, was again contemplating defection ; 
and, conscious of his own weakness, was endeavour- 
ing to obtain a promise of support from an enterpris- 
ing monarch who ruled in the neighbouring country 
of Egypt. 5 The Assyrian conquests in this quarter 
had long been tending to bring them into collision 
with the great power of Eastern Africa, which had 
once held, 6 and always coveted, 7 the dominion of 


9 2 Kings xvii. 3. “ Against him 

came up Shalmaneser king of As- 
syria ; and Hosliea became his ser- 
vant and gave him presents/’ or 
66 rendered him tribute” (marginal 
rendering). 

4 It was probably now that Shal- 
maneser made his general attack upon 
Phoenicia. (Infra, p. 405.) 

c 2 Kings xvii. 4. “ And the 

king of Assyria found conspiracy in 
Hosliea : for he had sent messengers 
to So king of Egypt, and brought no 
present to the king of Assyria, as he 
had done year by year.” 

0 Several kings of the 18th and 


19tli dynasties seem to have ruled 
over Syria, and even to have made 
war across the Euphrates in Western 
Mesopotamia. (Sec Wilkinson in 
the author’s Herodotus , vol. ii. pp. 
302-305 and p. 311; and compare 
Sir II. Eawliuson’s Illustrations of 
Egyptian History , published in the 
Transactions of the J loyal Society of 
Literature , vol. vii. New Series.) 

7 The invasions of Shishak (Shesh- 
onk) and Zerab (Osorkon) show 
that the idea of annexing Syria con- 
tinued even during a period of com- 
parative depression. 
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Syria. Hitherto such relations as they had had with 
the Egyptians appear to have been friendly. The 
weak and nnwarlike Pharaohs who about this time 
bore sway in Egypt had sought the favour of the 
growing Asiatic power by demanding Assyrian prin- 
cesses in marriage and affecting Assyrian names for 
their offspring . 8 But recently an important change 
had occurred . 9 A brave Ethiopian prince had de- 
scended the valley of the Nile at the head of a swarthy 
host, had defeated the Egyptian levies, had driven the 
reigning monarch into the marshes of the Delta, or put 
him to a cruel death , 10 and had established his own 
dominion firmly, at any rate, over the upper country. 
Shebek the First bore sway in Memphis in lieu of the 
blind Bocchoris ; n and Hoshea, seeing in this bold and 
enterprising king the natural foe of the Assyrians , 12 
and therefore his own natural ally and friend, “ sent 
messengers ” with proposals, which appear to have 
been accepted ; for on their return Hoshea revolted 
openly, withheld his tribute, and declared himself 
independent. Shalmaneser, upon this, came up 
against Samaria for the second time, determined now 
to punish his vassal’s perfidy with due severity. Ap- 


8 Vide supra, p. 335. 

9 If we were obliged to follow 
Manetho’s dates, as reported to us 
through Eusebius and Africanus, we 
should have to place the accession of 
the first Sabaco 22 or 24 years only 
before Tirhakali, u.c. 712 or 7 14. But 
the Apis stelce have shown that Ma- 
netho’s numbers are not to be trusted; 
and it is allowable therefore to assign 
to the two Ethiopian kings who pre- 
ceded Tirhakah ordinary reigns of 
(say) 20 years each, which would 
bring the Ethiopian conquest to c.c. 
730. 

10 Manetho stated that Bocchoris 


the Saite was burnt alive by Sabaco I. 
(Euseb. Ghr. Gan. i . p. 104.) Herodotus 
gave a different account (ii. 137-140). 

11 According to Herodotus, the 
native king whom Sabaco super- 
seded (called by him Anysis) was 
blind. Diodorus calls Bocchoris r<3 

(TW/irtTl TUlVT(\w<- eVKCtTa<j)p6vT)TOV, 

but does not specify any particular 
infirmity. (Diod. Sic. i. 65, § 1.) 

12 That the So, or rather Seveh 
(KID), of 2 Kings xvii. 4, repre- 
sents the Egyptian name Shebek is 
the general opinion of commentators. 
It is not perhaps quite certain, but 
it is highly probable. 
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parently, he was unresisted ; at any rate, Hoshea fell 
into his power, and was seized, bound, and shut up 
in prison. A year or two later 13 Shalmaneser made 
his third and last expedition into Syria. What was 
the provocation given him, we are not told ; hut this 
time, he “ came up throughout all the land” 14 and, 
being met with resistance, he laid formal siege to the 
capital. The siege commenced in Shalmaneser’s 
fourth year, B.c. 723, and was protracted to his sixth, 
either by the efforts of the Egyptians, or by the 
stubborn resistance of the inhabitants. At last, in 
b.c. 72 1, the town surrendered, or was taken by storm ; 15 
but before this consummation had been reached, Shal- 
maneser’s reign would seem to have come to an end 
in consequence of a successful revolution. 

While he was conducting these operations against 
Samaria, either in person or by means of his generals, 
Shalmaneser appears to have been also engaged in 
hostilities with the Phoenician towns. Like Samaria, 
they had revolted at the death of Tiglath-Pileser ; 
and Shalmaneser, consequently, marched into Phoe- 
nicia at the beginning of his reign, probably in his 
first year, overran the entire country, 16 and forced 
all the cities to resume their position of dependence. 
The island Tyre, however, shortly afterwards shook 
off the yoke. Hereupon Shalmaneser “ returned ” 17 
into these parts, and collecting a fleet from Sidon, 
PalcC-Tyrus, and Akko, the three most important 
of the Phoenician towns after Tyre, proceeded to the 


13 It has not been generally seen 
that there is an interval of time be- 
tween verses 4 and 5 of 2 Kings xvii. ; 
yet this is sufficiently clear to an at- 
tentive reader. 

14 2 Kings xvii. 4. 


15 So Josephus. Et)u Kara Kpdros 
ttj v 2apaplai/. (Ant. Jud. ix. 13.) 

16 ’'EjrrjXde <J?otviKT]v noKepcov aira - 

craj/. (Mcnand. Eph. ap. Joseph. 
Ant. Jud. ix. 14.) 

17 'Yrrearpexf/e. (Ibid.) 
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attack of the revolted place. His vessels were sixty 
in number, and were manned by eight hundred 
Phoenician rowers, co-operating with, probably, a 
smaller number of unskilled Assyrians. 1 Against this 
fleet the Tyrians, confiding in their maritime skill, 
sent out a force of twelve vessels only, which proved, 
however, quite equal to the occasion ; for the as- 
sailants were dispersed and driven off, with the loss 
of 500 prisoners. Shalmaneser, upon this defeat, 
retired, and gave up all active operations, content- 
ing himself with leaving a body of troops on the 
mainland, over against the city, to cut off the Tyrians 
from the supplies of water, which they were in the 
habit of drawing from the river Litany, and from 
certain aqueducts which conducted the precious fluid 
from springs in the mountains. The Tyrians, it is 
said, held out against this pressure for five years, 
satisfying their thirst with rain water, which they 
collected in reservoirs. Whether they then sub- 
mitted, or whether the attempt to subdue them was 
given up, is uncertain, since the quotation from 
Menander, which is our sole authority for this pas- 
sage of history, here breaks off abruptly. 2 * * 


1 Menander speaks of the Phoe- 
nicians as “ helpitig to man the sixty 

ships” (av fi7r\r] p co aavr co v avrco 

vavs i^T]Kovra). It is uncertain how 
many rowers the Phoenician vessels 
of this time required. In Sargon’s 
sculptures they are represented with 
only four or five rowers on each side ; 

in Sennacherib’s with eight, nine, or 

eleven, and also with two steersmen. 

Probably the latter representation is 
the more correct; and this would make 
the average number of rowers to be 
twenty. In that case each crew on this 

occasion would have been two-thirds 

Phoenician to one-third Assyrian. 


2 It has been usual to see in this 
Tyrian war of Shalmaneser’s an ex- 
pedition against Cyprus ; and the 
author originally understood the 
passage in this sense (see his He- 
rodotus , vol. ii. p. 234, note 8 ). But 
he now thinks with Mr. Ivenrick 
( Phoenicia , p. 379, note *), that, even 
if the present text of Josephus is cor- 
rect, no Cyprian expedition is in- 
tended. At the same time he sus- 
pects that the words which cause the 
difficulty ( 5 * * E7 rt tovtovs 7T€p\j/as 
6 tcov 5 A iTavpicov fiao-iXevs) contain 
a wrong reading. He would pro- 
pose to change tovtovs into tovtov . 
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The short reign of Shalmaneser IV. was, it is 
evident, sufficiently occupied by the two enterprises, 
of which accounts have now been given — the com- 
plete subjugation of Samaria, and the attempt to 
reduce the island Tyre. Indeed, it is probable that 
neither enterprise had been concluded when a 
dynastic revolution, caused by the ambition of a 
subject, brought the unhappy monarch’s reign to an 
untimely end. The conquest of Samaria is claimed 
by Sargon as an event of his first year ; and the 
resistance of the Tyrians, if it really continued during 
the full space assigned to it by Menander, must have 
extended beyond the term of Shalmaneser’s reign, 
into the second or third year of his successor . 3 It 
was probably the prolonged absence of the Assyrian 
monarch from his capital, caused by the obstinacy of 
the two cities which he was attacking, that encouraged 
a rival to come forward and seize the throne ; just as 
in the Persian history we shall find the prolonged 
absence of Cambyses in Egypt produce a revolution 
and change of dynasty at Susa. In the East, where 
the monarch is not merely the chief but the sole 
power in the state, the moving spring whose action 
must be continually exerted to prevent the machinery 
of government from standing still, it is always 
dangerous for the reigning prince to be long away 
from his metropolis. The Orientals do not use the 
language of mere unmeaning compliment when they 
compare their sovereigns with the sun , 4 and speak of 


3 Shalmaneser’s first attack on 

Phoenicia may be assigned to his 
first year. The revolt of the island 
Tyre, and his naval attack on it, 
cannot fall earlier, but may easily 
have fallen later, than his second 
year. The blockade of the fountains 


might possibly be established in the 
autumn of that year (u.c. 725), in 
which case the five years of resistance 
would terminate in the autumn of u.c. 
720, which is Sargon ’s second year. 

4 This is the probable origin of 
the title Pharaoh, which is Pti Pa, 
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them as imparting light and life to the country and 
people over which they rule. In the king’s absence 
all languishes ; the course of justice is suspended ; 
public works are stopped ; the expenditure of the 
Court, on which the prosperity of the capital mainly 
depends, being withdrawn, trade stagnates, the 
highest branches suffering most ; artists are left with- 
out employment ; workmen are discharged ; wages 
fall ; every industry is more or less deranged, and 
those engaged in it suffer accordingly ; nor is there 
any hope of a return of prosperity until the king 
comes home. Under these circumstances a general 
discontent prevails ; and the people, anxious for better 
times, are ready to welcome any pretender who will 
come forward, and, on any pretext whatever, declare 
the throne vacant, and claim to be its proper occu- 
pant. If Shalmaneser continued to direct in person 
the siege of Samaria during the three years of its 
continuance, we cannot be surprised that the patience 
of the Ninevites was exhausted, and that in the third 
year they accepted the rule of the usurper who boldly 
proclaimed himself king. 

What right the new monarch put forward, what 
position he had previously held, what special circum- 
stances, beyond the mere absence of the rightful king, 
facilitated his attempt, are matters on which the 
monuments throw no light, and on which we must 
therefore be content to be ignorant. All that we can 
see is, that either personal merit or official rank and 
position, must have enabled him to establish himself ; 
for he certainly did not derive any assistance from 
his birth, which must have been mediocre, if not actu- 

“ the Sun.” Among the common 
titles of Oriental sovereigns are “ the 


light of the Universe,” “ the brother 
of the Sun and Moon,” and the like. 
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ally obscure. It is the custom of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian kings to glory in their ancestry, and when 
the father has occupied a decently high position, the 
son declares his sire’s name and rank at the com- 
mencement of each inscription ; 5 but Sargon never, in 
any record, names his father, nor makes the slightest 
allusion to his birth and descent, unless it be in vague 
phrases, wherein he calls the former kings of Assyria, 
and even those of Babylonia, his ancestors . 6 Such 
expressions seem to be mere words of course, having 
no historical value ; and it would be a mistake even 
to conclude from them that the new king intended 
seriously to claim the connection of kindred with the 
monarchs of former times. 

It would appear, indeed, that Sargon, instead of 
cloaking his usurpation under some decent plea of 
right, took a pride in boldly avowing it. The name 
Sargon is one which he could scarcely have borne as 
a subject. He must have adopted it as his royal title 
at the time of his establishment upon the throne, 
intending by the adoption to make it generally known 
that he had acquired the crown, not by birth or just 
claim, but by his own will and the consent of the 
people. Sargon, or Sar-gina, as the native name is 
read , 7 8 means “the king de facto” or “the established 
king,” and (as has been well observed) “shows the 
usurper.” 1 It is a name wholly unlike any other in 
the entire list of Assyrian monarchs , 2 and marks the 


6 Nabonidus always styles himself 
“ the son of Nebo belatzu-ikbi, the 
Bab -Mag.” 

6 See Oppert, Inscriptions cles Sar- 
gonides , p. 31. 

7 M. Oppert seems now to prefer 

the form Sctrkin . ( Inscriptions , pp. 

8 and 38.) 


1 “ Sargon (Sar-kin) vent dire, 
roi de fait , et indique rusurpateur.” 
(Oppert, Inscriptions des Sargon ides, 

p. 8.) 

2 The religious character of the 
Assyrian royal names has been al- 
ready repeatedly noticed. (Supra, 
pp. 242, 251,254, &c.) They consist 
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bold spirit of the man, which scorned all the usual sub- 
terfuges whereby it was customary to give an air of 
legitimacy to dynastic changes, however brought 
about. Apparently he felt himself too firmly seated 
upon the throne to need the adventitious aids, of 
which weaker and more timid usurpers gladly 
availed themselves, to strengthen and establish their 
sovereignty. 

But however confident in his ability to repress 
revolt, and maintain himself upon the throne against 
any pretender who might venture to question his 
claims, Sargon was too wise to neglect the best means 
of confirming a doubtful title to the leadership of a 
warlike nation. No sooner was he accepted by the 
Ninevites as king than he commenced a series of 
expeditions, which at once furnished employment to 
unquiet spirits, and gave the prestige of military 
glory to his own name. He warred successively in 
Susiana, in Syria, on the borders of Egypt, in the 
tract beyond Amanus, in Melitene and Southern 
Armenia, in Kurdistan, in Media, and in Babylonia. 
During the first fifteen years of his reign, the space 
which his annals cover , 3 he kept his subjects em- 
ployed in a continual series of important expeditions, 
never giving himself, nor allowing them, a single 
year of repose. Immediately upon his accession he 
marched into Susiana, where he defeated Hum- 
banigas, the Elamitic king, and received the sub- 


almost universally of two or three 
elements, forming a short sentence, 
and including the name or designa- 
tion of a god. (See Appendix A, 
“ On the Assyrian Royal Names.”) 
At the same time it must he allowed 
that Sargina was an old royal name 
in the lower country, where there 


was an ancient city called Dur- 
Sargina (mentioned on Michaux’ 
stone), which must have been built 
hy a king (or prince) Sargon. 

3 This is the usual estimate. M. 
Oppert regards the annals as cover- 
ing sixteen years, from b.c. 721 to 
b.c. 706, inclusively. 
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mission of the Chaldeans ; who seem, however, in 
the same year to have thrown off his yoke, and to 
have placed themselves under the government of the 
native prince, Merodach-Baladan, the adversary of 
Tiglath-Pileser in b.c. 744. 4 From Susiana, on the 
extreme south-east of his borders, Sargon marched 
away to the extreme south-west, and completed the 
reduction of Samaria, which Shalmaneser had been 
unable to accomplish. Depriving the city of the 
qualified independence which it had enjoyed hitherto, 
he appointed an Assyrian officer to be its governor, 
further punishing it by carrying off as slaves 27,280 
of the inhabitants, but contenting himself with re- 
imposing on the remainder the rate of tribute to 
which the town had been liable before its revolt. 5 
Successful in this enterprise, the conqueror returned 
to Assyria with his captives, but was almost im- 
mediately recalled to the scene of his recent victories 
by an important revolt. Yahu-bid (or Ilu-bid), king 
of Hamath — a usurper, like Sargon himself — had 
rebelled, and had persuaded the cities of Arpad, 
Zimira, 6 Damascus, and Samaria, to cast in their lot 
with his, and to form a confederacy, by which it was 
imagined that an effectual resistance might be offered 
to the Assyrian arms. Not content merely to stand 
on the defensive in their several towns, the allies 


* Supra, p. 395. 

6 Sargon seems not to have effected 
the deportation of the Samaritans at 
once. Apparently he acted towards 
them as Sennacherib intended to 
act towards the Jews of Jerusalem. 
(2 Kings xviii. 31, 32. “ Thus saitli 
the king of Assyria, Make an agree- 
ment with me by a present, and come 
out to me, and then eat ye every 
man of his own vine, and every one 


of his fig-tree, and drink yc every 
one the waters of his cistern, until 
I come to take you away to a land 
like your own land,” &c.) 

6 The Simyra of the classical geo- 
graphers, which was near Maratlms 
(Plin. II. N. v. 20 ; Mela, i. 12 ; &c.)« 
The city is not mentioned in Scrip- 
ture ; but we hear in Genesis (x. 1G) 
of the “ Zemarites,” in conjunction 
with the Hamathites and Arvaditos. 
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took the field ; and a battle was fought at Karkar or 
Gargar (perhaps one of the many Aroers 7 ), where 
the superiority of the Assyrian troops was once 
more proved, and Sargon gained a complete victory 
over his enemies. Yahu-bid himself was taken and 
beheaded ; and the chiefs of the revolt in the other 
towns were also put to death. 

Having thus crushed the rebellion and re-estab- 
lished tranquillity throughout Syria, Sargon turned 
his arms towards the extreme south, and attacked 
Gaza, which was a dependency of Egypt. The 
exact condition of Egypt at this time is open to some 
doubt. According to Manetho’s numbers, the 
twenty-fifth or Ethiopian dynasty had not yet begun 
to reign . 3 Bocchoris the Saite occupied the throne, 
a humane but weak prince, of a contemptible presence, 
and perhaps afflicted with blindness . 9 No doubt 
such a prince would tempt the attack of a powerful 
neighbour ; and, so far, probability might seem to be 
in favour of the Manethonian dates. But, on the 
other hand, it must be remembered that Egypt had 
lately taken an aggressive attitude, incompatible 
with a time of weakness ; she had intermeddled 
between the Assyrian crown and its vassals, by 
entering into a league with Hoshea ; and she had 
extended her dominion over a portion of Philistia , 10 


7 The Hebrew literation of Aroer 
is njny, which is very likely to be 
represented by Gargar, since the 
Hebrew ain is very nearly a g. On 
the position of the various Aroers, 
see Mr. Grove’s article in Smith’s 
Biblical Dictionary, vol. i. p. 115. 

8 Manetho placed the accession of 
the Ethiopian dynasty 191 or 193 
years before the invasion of Cam- 
byses, t, e, in B.c. 716 or 718. 


9 Supra, jx 403, note u . Bocchoris, 
according to Manetho, reigned either 
six or forty-four years ! 

10 Philistia had submitted to Iva- 
lush IV. (supra, p. 378), and pro- 
bably to Tiglath-Pileser II. (p. 399). 
The extension of Egyptian influence 
over the country is perhaps glanced 
at in the prophecy of Isaiah : — “ In 
that day shall five cities in the land 
of Egypt speak the language of Oa- 
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thereby provoking a collision with the Great Power 
of the East. Again, it is worthy of note that the 
name of the Pharaoh who had dealings with Hoshea, 
if it does not seem at first sight very closely to re- 
semble the Egyptian Shebek, is, at any rate, a pos- 
sible representative of that word, 11 while no etymo- 
logical skill can force it into agreement with any 
other name in this portion of the Egyptian lists. 
Further, it is to be remarked, that, at this point of 
the Assyrian annals, a Shebek appears in them, 12 
holding a position of great authority in Egypt, 
though not dignified with the title of king. These 
facts furnish strong grounds for believing that the 
Manethonian chronology, which can be proved to be 
in many points incorrect, 13 has placed the accession of 
the Ethiopians somewhat too late, and that that event 
occurred really as early as B.c. 725 or b.c. 730. 

At the same time, it must be allowed, that all 
difficulty is not removed by this supposition. The 
Shebek ( Sibahe ) of the Assyrian record bears an 
inferior title, and not that of king. 1 He is also, 


naan.” The “five cities” of the Phi- 
listines were Aslidod, Gaza, Ascalon, 
Gath, and Ekron. (See Josh. xiii. 
3 ; and 1 Sam. vi. 17.) 

11 Supra, p. 403, note 12 . 

12 See Oppert, Inscriptions cles Sar- 
gonides , p. 22 ; and compare Sir H. 
Rawlinson in the Athenaeum , No. 
1869, p. 247, note 28 ; and Dr. Hincks 
in the same journal, No. 1878, p. 534. 

13 Manetho assigned to Neeo six 
years only, whereas it is certain that 
lie reigned sixteen. He interposed 
three kings, whose reigns covered a 
space of twenty-one years, between 
Tirhakah and Psammetichus, where- 
as the monuments show that Psam- 
metichus followed Tirhakah imme- 
diately. Again, he gave Tirhakah 


eighteen years, whereas the monu- 
ments give him twenty-six. His 
numbers may have been falsified ; 
but certainly, as they come to ws, no 
dependanee can be placed on them. 
(See M. de Rouge’s Notice Sommaire 
des Monuments Egyptians da Musee 
clu Louvre . Paris, 1855.) 

1 The title borne by Shebek is 
read as Tar-danu by Sir H. Rawlin- 
son, and explained as honorific, sig- 
nifying “ the high in rank.” M. 
Oppert reads it as Sil-tan , and com- 
pares the Hebrew shilton (ptD^EP), 

“power,” and the Arabic Sultan . 
In either case the title is a subordi- 
nate one, occurring in an Assyrian 
list of offices after that of Tartan. 
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apparently, contemporary with another authority in 
Egypt, who is recognized by Sargon as the true 
“ Pharaoh,” or native ruler. 2 Further, it is not till 
eight or nine years later that any mention is made of 
Ethiopia as having an authority over Egypt, or as 
in any way brought into contact with Sargon. The 
proper conclusion from these facts seems to he, that 
the Ethiopians established themselves gradually ; 
that in b.c. 719, Shebek or Sahaco, though master 
of a portion of Egypt, had not assumed the royal 
title, which was still borne by a native prince of little 
power — Bocchoris, or Sethos — who held his court 
somewhere in the Delta ; and that it was not till about 
the year b.c. 712 that this shadowy kingdom passed 
away, that the Ethiopian rule was extended over the 
whole of Egypt, and that Sahaco assumed the full 
rank of independent monarch. 

If this be the true solution of the difficulty which 
has here presented itself, we must conclude that the 
first actual collision between the powers of Egypt 
and Assyria took place at a time very unfavourable 
to the former. Egypt was, in fact, divided against 
itself, the fertile tract of the Delta being under one 
king, the long valley of the Nile under another. If 
war was not actually going on, jealousy and suspi- 
cion, at any rate, must have held the two sovereigns 
apart ; and the Assyrian monarch, coming at such a 
time of intestine feud, must have found it compara- 
tively easy to gain a triumph in this quarter. 

The armies of the two great powers met at the 


2 That Shebek the Tar-dan or Sil- 
tan is not the Pharaoh who gave the tri- 
bute is evident from the great Cham- 
ber Inscription of Khorsabad, where 


the two names stand contrasted in 
two consecutive paragraphs. (Op- 
pert, Inscriptions des Sargonides, 
p. 22.) 
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city of Rapikh, which seems to be the Raphia of the 
Greeks and Romans , 3 and consequently the modern 
Refah — a position upon the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, about halfway between Gaza and the 
Wady-el- Arish or “ River of Egypt.” Here the 
forces of the Philistines, under Khanun, king of Gaza, 
and those of Shebek, the Tar-dan (or perhaps the 
Sultan 4 ) of Egypt, had effected a junction, and 
awaited the approach of the invader. Sargon, having 
arrived, immediately engaged the allied army, and 
succeeded in defeating it completely, capturing 
Khanun, and forcing Shebek to seek safety in flight. 
Khanun was deprived of his crown and carried off to 
Assyria by the conqueror . 5 

Such was the result of the first combat between 
the two great powers of Asia and of Africa. It was 
an omen of the future, though it was scarcely a fair 
trial of strength. The battle of Raphia foreshadowed 
truly enough the position which Egypt would hold 
among the nations from the time that she ceased to 
be isolated, and was forced to enter into the struggle 
for pre-eminence, and even for existence, with the 
great kingdoms of the neighbouring continent. With 
rare and brief exceptions, Egypt has from the time 
of Sargon succumbed to the superior might of what- 
ever power has been dominant in Western Asia, 
owning it for lord, and submitting, with a good or a 
had grace, to a position involving a greater or less 
degree of dependence. Tributary to the later Assy- 
rian princes, and again, probably, to Nebuchadnezzar, 


3 The position of Raphia is well 
marked in Polybius, who places it 
between Rhinocolura and Gaza (v. 

80, § 3). It was the scene of a great 

battle between Ptolemy Philopator 


and Antiochus the Great, n.c. 217. 
Pliny calls it Raphea. ( II. N. v. 13.) 
4 Sec above, p. 412, note l . 

6 Inscriptions des Sarqonides, p. 
3G. 
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she had scarcely recovered her independence when 
she fell under the dominion of Persia. Never suc- 
cessful, notwithstanding- all her struggles, in tho- 
roughly shaking off this hated yoke, she did hut 
exchange her Persian for Greek masters, when the 
Empire of Cyrus perished. Since then, Greeks, 
Romans, Saracens, and Turks have, each in their 
turn, been masters of the Egyptian race, which has 
paid the usual penalty of precocity in the early 
exhaustion of its powers. 

After the victories of Aroer and Raphia, the Assy- 
rian monarch appears to have been engaged for some 
years in wars of comparatively slight interest towards 
the north and the north-east. It was not till b.c. 715 
or 7 14, five or six years after his first fight with the 
Egyptians, that he again made an expedition towards 
the south-west, and so came once more into contact 
with nations to whose fortunes we are not wholly 
indifferent. His chief efforts on this occasion were 
directed against the peninsula of Arabia. The wan- 
dering tribes of the desert, tempted by the weak 
condition to which the Assyrian conquest had reduced 
Samaria, made raids, it appears, into the territory at 
their pleasure, and carried off plunder. Sargon 
determined to chastise these predatory bands, and 
made an expedition into the interior, where “ he sub- 
dued the uncultivated plains of the remote Arabia, 
which had never before given tribute to Assyria,” 
and brought under subjection the Thamudites, 6 and 
several other Arab tribes, carrying off a certain num- 
ber and settling them in Samaria itself, which thence- 


8 The Thamudites are a well- 
known Arabian tribe, belonging an- 
ciently to the central portion of the 


peninsula. They occupied seats to 
the south of Arabia Petraea in the 
time of Ptolemy. (Geograph, vi. 7.) 
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forth contained an Arab element in its population.’ 
Such an effect was produced on the surrounding 
nations by the success of this inroad, that their princes 
hastened to propitiate Sargon’s favour by sending 
embassies, and accepting the position of Assyrian 
tributaries. The reigning Pharaoh, whoever he may 
have been, Tt-hamar king of the Sabseans, and 
Tsamsi 1 queen of the Arabs, thus humbled themselves, 
sending presents , 2 and probably entering into engage- 
ments which bound them for the future. 

About three years later Sargon led a third expedi- 
tion into these parts, regarding it as important to 
punish the misconduct of the people of Ashdod. 
Ashdod had probably submitted after the battle of Ka- 
phia, and had been allowed to retain its native prince, 
Azuri. This prince, after a while, revolted, withheld 
his tribute, and proceeded to foment rebellion against 
Assyria among the neighbouring monarchs ; where- 
upon Sargon deposed him, and made his brother 
Akhimit king in his place. The people of Ashdod, 
however, rejected the authority of Akhimit, and chose 
a certain Taman, or Yavan, to rule over them. Im- 
mediately upon learning this, Sargon, without wait- 
ing to assemble his army, proceeded with a light force 
to Ashdod to punish the rebels ; but, before his 
arrival, Yaman had fled away, and “ escaped to the 
dependencies of Egypt, which ” (it is said) “ were 
under the rule of Ethiopia .” 3 Ashdod itself, trusting 


7 Compare Nehem. ii. 19 and iv. 7. 

1 Tsamsi appears to have been 
the successor of Ivhabiba (supra, p. 
396). 

2 These presents were gold, 
spices (?), horses, and camels. The 
Egyptian horses were much prized, 
and were carefully preserved by Sar- 


gon in the royal stables at Nineveh. 

3 M. Oppcrt understands the pas- 
sage somewhat differently. He trans- 
lates, “ Yaman apprit de loin Fap- 
prochcde mon expedition ; il s’enfuit 
cm dela de l’Egypte, du cote de 
Meroe.” ( Inscriptions des Sargonides , 
p. 27.) 
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in the strength from which it derived its name , 4 re- 
sisted ; bnt Sargon laid siege to it, and in a little time 
forced it to surrender . 5 Yaman’s wife and children 
were captured, and, together with the hulk of the 
inhabitants, were transported into Assyria, while their 
place was supplied by a number of persons who had 
been made prisoners in Sargon’s eastern wars. An 
Assyrian governor was set over the place. 

The submission of Ethiopia followed . 6 Ashdod, 
like Samaria, had probably been encouraged to revolt 
by promises of foreign aid. Sargon’s old antagonist, 
Shebek, had recently brought the whole of Egypt 
under his authority, and perhaps thought the time had 
come when he might venture once more to measure his 
strength against the Assyrians. But Sargon’s rapid 
movements and easy capture of the strong Ashdod 
terrified him, and produced a change of his intentions. 
Instead of marching into Philistia and fighting a 
battle, he sent a suppliant embassy deprecating Sar- 
gon’s wrath. The Assyrian monarch boasts that the 
king of Meroe, who dwelt in the desert, and had never 
sent ambassadors to any of the kings his predecessors, 
was led by the fear of his majesty to direct his steps 
towards Assyria and humbly bow down before him. 


4 The name Ashdod (Tn&^X) is 
probably derived from the root 

“ strong,” which appears in 
and TlE£\ Shedeed is “strong” in 
Arabic. 

5 It is perhaps this capture of 
Ashdod of which Isaiah speaks — 
“ In the year that Tartan came unto 
Ashdod (when Sargon the king of 
Assyria sent him), and fought against 
Ashdod, and took it ; at the same 
time spake the Lord by Isaiah,” &c. 
(xx. 1, 2). For it is possible that 

VOL. II. 


Sargon may claim as his own act 
what was really effected by a general. 
But perhaps it is most probable that 
the capture by the Tartan or general 
was the earlier one, when Azuri’s 
revolt was put down, and Akhimit 
was made king in his place. 

6 I follow M. Oppert here. Sir 
H. Rawlinson doubts whether the 
king whose submission followed on 
that of Ashdod was really the king 
of Meroe or Ethiopia. The passage 
is mutilated ; and Meroe (Milukha) 
is a conjectural restoration. 
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At the opposite extremity of his Empire, Sargon 
soon afterwards gained victories which were of equal 
or greater importance. A disputed succession gave 
him an opportunity of interference in Illib, a small 
country bordering on Susiana. ISTibi, one of the two 
pretenders to the throne, had applied for aid to 
Sutruk-N akhunta, king of Elam, who held his court 
at Susa , 7 and had received the promise of his favour 
and protection. Upon this, the other claimant, who 
was named Ispabara, made application to Sargon, 
and was readily received into alliance. Sargon sent 
to his assistance “ seven captains with seven armies,” 
who engaged the troops of Sutruk-N akhunta, de- 
feated them, and established Ispabara upon the 
throne . 8 

This war was followed by a great expedition 
against Babylon. Merodach-Baladan had now been 
twelve years in quiet possession of the kingdom . 9 He 
had established his court at Babylon, and, suspecting 
that the ambition of Sargon would lead him to at- 
tempt the conquest of the south, he had made prepa- 
rations for resistance by entering into close alliance 
with the Susianians, on the one hand, and with the 
Aramaean tribes above Babylonia, on the other. # Still, 
when Sargon advanced against him, instead of giving 
him battle, or even awaiting him behind the walls of 
the capital, he at once took to flight. Leaving garri- 
sons in the more important of the inland towns, and 


7 Sutruk-Nakhunta’s inscriptions 
have been found on the great mound 
of Susa. (Sir H. Rawlinson, in the 
author’s Herodotus , vol. i. p. 363, 
note 4 , 2nd ed.) 

8 Inscriptions des Sargonides , pp, 
26, 27. 

9 Ibid. p. 28. It is this statement, 


joined with the fact that the expe- 
dition took place in S argon’s 12th 
year, that enables us definitely to fix. 
the accession of Sargon to b.o. 721,' 
which is the first year of Merodach- 
Baladan (Mardoeempalus) in the 
Canon of Ptolemy. 
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committing their defence to his generals, he himself 
hastened down to his own city of Beth-Yakin , 10 which 
was on the Euphrates, near its mouth, and, summon- 
ing the Aramaeans to his assistance , 11 prepared for a 
vigorous resistance in the immediate vicinity of his 
native place. Posting himself in the plain in front 
of the city, and, protecting his front and left flank 
with a deep ditch, which he filled with water from 
the Euphrates, he awaited the advance of Sargon, 
who soon appeared at the head of his troops, and 
lost no time in beginning the attack. We cannot 
follow with any precision the exact operations of the 
battle, but it appears that Sargon fell upon the Baby- 
lonian troops, defeated them, and drove them into 
their own dyke, in which many of them were drowned, 
at the same time separating them from their allies, 
who, on seeing the disaster, took to flight, and suc- 
ceeded in making their escape. Merodach-Baladan, 
abandoning his camp, threw himself with the poor 
remains of his army into Beth-Yakin, which Sargon 
then besieged and took. The Babylonian monarch 
fell into the hands of his rival, who plundered his 
palace and burnt his city, but generously spared 
his life. He was not, however, allowed to retain his 
kingdom, which was placed under an Assyrian vice- 
roy, probably the Arceanus of Ptolemy’s Canon . 1 

The submission of Babylonia was followed by the 


10 See above, p. 395, note 8 . 

11 The tribes summoned were the 
Gambulu, the Bnhudu or Pukadu 
(perhaps the Pekod of the Jewish 
prophets, Jer. 1. 21 ; Ezek. xxiii. 23), 
the Tamtina, the Ililchikliu, and the 
Khindari, who all appear among the 
Aramaeans plundered by Sennacherib. 
(Infra, p. 430.) The Gambulu or 


Gumbulu were known to the Arab 
geographers and historians as Jun- 
bula. They place the Junbula in 
the Lemlun marsh district. 

1 Or Arceanus (’A pneavos) may 
be Sargon ( Scir-kina ), the simple 
breathing replacing the initial S, as 
maintained by Mr. Vance Smith and 
M. Oppert. 
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reduction of tlie Aramaeans, and the conquest of at 
least a portion of Susiana. To the Susianian territory 
Sargon transported the Comukha from the Upper 
Tigris, placing the mixed population under a gover- 
nor, whom he made dependent on the viceroy of 
Babylon. 2 

The Assyrian dominion was thus firmly established 
on the shores of the Persian Gulf. The power of 
Babylon was broken. Henceforth the Assyrian rule 
is maintained over the whole of Chaldcea and Baby- 
lonia, with few and brief interruptions, to the close 
of the Empire. The reluctant victim struggles in 
his captor’s grasp, and now and then for a short 
space shakes it off; but only to be seized again with 
a fiercer gripe, until at length his struggles cease, 
and he resigns himself to a fate which he has come 
to regard as inevitable. During the last fifty years 
of the Empire, from B.c. 680 to b.c. 625, the province 
of Babylon was almost as tranquil as any other. 

The pride of Sargon received at this time a grati- 
fication which he is not able to conceal, in the hom- 
age which was paid him by sovereigns who had 
only heard of his fame, and who were safe from the 
attacks of his armies. While he held his court at 
Babylon, in the year b.c. 708 or 707, he gave audience 
to two embassies from two opposite quarters, both 
sent by islanders dwelling (as he expresses it) “ in the 
middle of the seas” that washed the outer skirts of 
his dominions. 3 Upir, king of Asmun, who ruled 


2 Inscriptions des Sargonides, p. 
30. 

3 This expression, and the subse- 
quent statement that Cyprus, which 
is less than 05 miles distant from 
the nearest part of the Phoenician 


coast, was “ seven days’ sail from 
the shore,” sufficiently mark the 
ignorance of the Assyrians where 
nautical matters arc concerned. Sar- 
gon calls Cyprus “ a country of 
which none of the kings of Assyria 
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over an island in the Persian Gulf, Khareg perhaps, 
or Bahrein, sent messengers, who bore to the Great 
King the tribute of the far East. Seven Cyprian 
monarchs, chiefs of a country which lay “ at the dis- 
tance of seven days from the coast, in the sea of the 
setting sun,” offered him by their envoys the trea- 
sures of the West . 4 The very act of bringing presents 
implied submission ; and the Cypriots not only thus 
admitted his suzerainty, but consented to receive at 
his hands and to bear back to their country a more 
evident token of subjection. This was an effigy of 
the Great King, carved in the usual form, and accom- 
panied with an inscription recording his name and 
titles, which was set up at Idalium, nearly in the 
centre of the island, and made known to the Cypriots 
the form and appearance of the sovereign whom it 
was not likely that they would ever see . 5 

The expeditions of Sargon to the north and north- 
east had results less splendid than those which he 
undertook to the south-west and the south ; but it 
may be doubted whether they did not more severely 
try his military skill and the valour of his soldiers. 
The mountain tribes of Zagros, Taurus, and Ni- 
phates, Medes, Armenians, Tibareni, Moschi, &c., 
were probably far braver men and far better soldiers 
than the levies of Egypt, Susiana, and Babylon. 
Experience, moreover, had by this time taught the 


or Babylonia had ever beard the 
name.” ( Inscriptions , &c., p. 31.) 

4 The tribute of Upir is not 
stated. That of the Cyprians con- 
sisted of gold, silver, vases, logs of 
ebony, and the manufactures of then- 
own land. 

6 This effigy of Sargon, found on 


the site of Idalium, is now in the 
Berlin Museum. In the Inscriptions, 
“ setting up the image of his majesty” 
is always a sign that a monarch has 
conquered a country. Such images 
are sometimes represented in the 
bas-reliefs. (See Botta, Monument 
de Ninive , PI. 64.) 
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tribes the wisdom of uniting against the common foe, 
and we find Ambris the Tibarenian in alliance with 
Mita the Moschian, and Urza the Armenian, when he 
ventures to revolt against Sargon. The submission 
of the northern tribes was with difficulty obtained by 
a long and fierce struggle, which — so far as one 
belligerent was concerned — terminated in a com- 
promise. Ambris was deposed , 6 and his country 
placed under an Assyrian governor ; Mita 7 consented, 
after many years of resistance, to pay a tribute ; 
Urza was defeated, and committed suicide ; but the 
general pacification of the north was not effected 
until a treaty was made with the king of Yan, and 
his good will purchased by the cession to him of a 
considerable tract of country which the Assyrians had 
previously taken from Urza . 8 

On the side of Media the resistance offered to the 
arms of Sargon seems to have been slighter, and he 
was consequently able to obtain a far more complete 
success. Having rapidly overrun the country, he 
seized a number of the towns and “ annexed them to 
Assyria,” 9 or, in other words, reduced a great portion 
of Media into the form of a province. He also built 
in one part of the country a number of fortified posts. 
He then imposed a tribute on the natives, consisting 


6 There was peculiar ingratitude 
in the conduct of Ambris. Sargon 
had selected him from among the 
neighbouring kings for the honour of 
a matrimonial alliance ; and had 
given him the province of Cilicia as 
the dowry of the daughter whom he 
sent to Ambris to be his wife. 

7 This name has been compared 
with the Phrygian Midas. (Sir IT. 

Kawlinson in the authors Herodotus , 

vol. i. p. 131, 2nd ed.) 


8 Inscriptions des Sargonides, p. 
24. Sargon represents this as a pure 
act of favour on his part : but we 
cannot be mistaken in considering it 
as an act of prudence. 

Urza’s signet cylinder has been 
discovered and brought to Europe. 
It bears a four-winged genius, grasp- 
ing with either hand an ostrich by 
the neck. (See Cullimore Cylinders , 
pi. 8, fig. 40.) 

9 Ibid. p. 25. Compare p. 37. 
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entirely of horses, which were perhaps required to 
be of the famous Nisaean breed . 10 

In all his wars Sargon largely employed the system 
of wholesale deportation. The Israelites were re- 
moved from Samaria, and planted partly in Gozan 
or Mygdonia, and partly in the cities recently taken 
from the Medes . 11 Hamath and Damascus were 
peopled with captives from Armenia and other re- 
gions of the North. A portion of the Tibareni were 
carried captive to Assyria, and Assyrians were estab- 
lished in the Tibareni an country. Yast numbers of 
the inhabitants of the Zagros range were also trans- 
ported to Assyria ; Babylonians, Cuthseans, Sephar- 
vites, Arabians, and others, were placed in Samaria ; 
men from the extreme east (perhaps Media) in Ash- 
dod. The Comuklia were removed from the extreme 
north to Susiana ; and Chaldmans were brought from 
the extreme south to supply their place. Everywhere 
Sargon “ changed the abodes ” of his subjects , 12 his 
aim being, as it would seem, to weaken the stronger 
races by dispersion, and to destroy the spirit of the 
weaker ones by severing at a blow all the links which 
attach a patriotic people to the country it has long 
inhabited. The practice had not been unknown to 
previous monarchs , 1 but it had never been employed 
by any so generally or on so grand a scale as it was 
by this king. 

From this sketch of Sargon’s wars, we may now 
proceed to a brief consideration of his great works. 


10 On the Nissan horses see the 
author’s Herodotus, vol. iv. p. 33, 
note 6 , 2nd ed. 

u 2 Kings xviii. 11. “ And the 
king of Assyria did carry away Israel 
unto Assyria, and put them in Halah 


and in Habor by the river of Gozan, 
and in the cities of the Medes” 

12 Inscriptions des Sargonides, 

p. 37. 

1 See above, pp. 326, 343, 397 
and 398. 
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The magnificent palace which he erected at Khorsa- 
had — by far the most important of his constructions 
— has been so fully described in the first volume of 
the present work, 2 that it will be unnecessary to give 
any further account of it here. Compared with the 
later, and even with the earlier buildings of a similar 
kind erected by other kings, it was not remarkable 
for its size. But its ornamentation was unsurpassed 
by that of any Assyrian edifice, with the single 
exception of the great palace of Asshur-bani-pal at 
Koyunjik. Covered with sculptures, both internally 
and externally, generally in two lines, one over the 
other, and, above this, adorned with enamelled bricks, 
arranged in elegant and tasteful patterns ; approached 
by noble flights of steps and through splendid propy- 
lsea ; having the advantage, moreover, of standing by 
itself, and of not being interfered with by any other 
edifice, it had peculiar beauties of its own, and may 
be pronounced in many respects the most interesting 
of the Assyrian buildings. United to this palace was 
a town enclosed by strong walls, which formed a 
square two thousand yards each way. Allowing fifty 
square yards to each individual, this space would 
have been capable of accommodating 80,000 persons. 
The town, like the palace, seems to have been entirely 
built by Sargon, who imposed on it his own name, 
an appellation which it retained beyond the time of the 
Arab conquest. 3 

It is not easy to understand the exact object of 
Sargon in building himself this new residence. Dur- 


2 Pp. 358-385. 

3 The Arab geographer Yacut 
speaks of Kliurstabadh (Khorsabad) 
as a village east of tho Tigris, op- 


posite to Mosul, and adjoining the 
old ruined city of Sarghun. (See 
As. Soc. Journ. vol. xii. p. 419, 
note 2 .) 
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Sargina was not the Windsor or Versailles of Assyria 
— a place to which the sovereign conld retire for 
country air and amusements from the bustle and heat 
of the metropolis. It was, as we have said, a town, 
and a town of considerable size, being very little less 
than half as large as Nineveh itself. It is true that 
it possessed the advantage of a nearer vicinity to the 
mountains than Nineveh ; and had Sargon been, like 
several of his predecessors, “ a mighty hunter,” we 
might have supposed that the greater facility of 
obtaining sport in the woods and valleys of the 
Zagros chain formed the attraction which led him to 
prefer the region where he built his town to the 
banks of the Tigris. But all the evidence that we 
possess seems to show that this monarch was destitute 
of any love for the chase ; 4 and seemingly we must 
attribute his change of abode either to mere caprice, 
or to a desire to be near the mountains for the sake 
of cooler water, purer air, and more varied scenery. 
It is no doubt true, as M. Oppert observes , 5 that the 
royal palace at Nineveh was at this time in a ruinous 
state ; but it could not have been more difficult or 
more expensive to repair it than to construct a new 
palace, a new mound, and a new town, on a fresh site. 

Previously to the construction of the Khorsabad 
palace, Sargon resided at Calah . 6 He there repaired 


4 It is true the evidence is only 
negative, but it is as strong as nega- 

tive evidence can be. Sargon neither 
mentions hunting in any of his in- 
scriptions, nor represents himself as 
engaged in it in his sculptures. The 
only representation of sport which 
his bas-reliefs furnish consists of one 

series of slabs, where partridges, 
hares, and gazelles are the objects 


of pursuit. The king is present, 
driving in his chariot, but seems to 
take no part in the sport. (See above, 
p. 145.) 

5 Inscriptions des Sargonides, p. 
31, note 2 . 

6 This must have been his prin- 
cipal residence, as the Khorsabad 
palace was not finished till his fif- 
teenth year. 
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and renovated the great palace of Asshur-idanni-pal, 
which had been allowed to fall to decay . 7 At Nine- 
veh he repaired the walls of the town, which were 
ruined in many places, and built a temple to Nebo 
and Merodach ; while in Babylonia he improved the 
condition of the embankments, by which the distribu- 
tion of the waters was directed and controlled . 8 

The progress of mimetic art under Sargon is not 
striking ; but there are indications of an advance in 
several branches of industry, and of an improved taste 
in design and in ornamentation. Transparent glass 
Seems now to have been first brought into use , 9 and 
intaglios to have been first cut upon hard stones . 10 
The furniture of the period is greatly superior in 
design to any previously represented , 11 and the 
modelling of sword-hilts, maces, armlets, and other 
ornaments is peculiarly good . 12 The enamelling of 
bricks was carried under Sargon to its greatest per- 
fection ; and the shape of vases, goblets, and boats 
shows a marked improvement upon the works of for- 
mer times . 13 The advance in animal forms, traceable 
in the sculptures of Tiglath-Pileser, continues ; and 
the drawing of horses’ heads, in particular, leaves little 
to desire . 14 

After reigning gloriously over Assyria for seven- 
teen years, and for the last five of them over Baby- 
lonia also, Sargon died, leaving his crown to the most 
celebrated of all the Assyrian monarchs, his son Sen- 


7 Inscriptions des Sanjonides, p. 
35. 

8 Ibid. 

9 At any rate the earliest known 
specimens belong to this reign. (See 
vol. i. p. 484.) 

10 King, Antique Gems , p. 127. 

11 See the following representations 


in vol. i. of this work : — 1. the table, 
No. IV., p. 48G ; 2. the throne, p. 
488 ; 3. the seat without a back on 
the same page. 

12 See above, pp. G3, G4, and 103. 

13 Supra, vol. i. pp. 387, 481 ; vol. 
ii. pp. 175 and 214. 

14 See vol. i. p. 436. 
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nacherib, who began to reign b.c. 704. The long 
notices which we possess of this monarch in the 
Books of the Old Testament, his intimate connection 
with the Jews, the fact that he was the object of a 
preternatural exhibition of the Divine displeasure, 
and the remarkable circumstance that this miraculous 
interposition appears under a thin disguise in the 
records of the Greeks, have always attached an 
interest to his name, which the kings of this remote 
period and distant region very rarely awaken. It 
has also happened, curiously enough, that the recent 
Mesopotamian researches have tended to give to 
Sennacherib a special prominence over other As- 
syrian monarchs, more particularly in this country, 
our great excavator having devoted his chief efforts 
to the disinterment of a palace of this king’s con- 
struction, which has supplied to our National Col- 
lection almost one-half of its treasures. The result 
is, that while the other sovereigns who bore sway 
in Assyria are generally either wholly unknown, 
or float before the mind’s eye as dim and shadowy 
forms, Sennacherib stands out to our apprehension 
as a living and breathing man, the impersonation 
of all that pride and greatness which we assign 
to the Ninevite kings, the living embodiment of As- 
syrian haughtiness, Assyrian violence, and Assyrian 
power. The task of setting forth the life and actions 
of this prince, which the course of the history now 
imposes on its compiler, if increased in interest, is 
augmented also in difficulty, by the grandeur of the 
ideal figure which has possession of men’s minds. 

The reign of Sennacherib lasted twenty-four years, 
from b.c. 704 to B.c. 680. The materials which we 
possess -for ■•his history consist of a record written in 
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his sixteenth 1 year, describing his military expeditions 
and his buildings up to that time ; 2 of the Scriptural 
notices to which reference has already been made ; 3 
of some fragments of Polyhistor preserved by Euse- 
bius ; 4 and of the well-known passage of Herodotus 
which contains a mention of his name. 5 From these 
documents we shall be able to make out in some detail 
the chief actions of the earlier portion of his reign ; but 
they fail to supply any account of his later years, 
unless we may assign to that portion of his life some 
facts mentioned by Polyhistor, to which there is no 
allusion in the native records. 

It seems probable that troubles both abroad and 
at home greeted the new reign. The Canon of 
Ptolemy shows a two years’ interregnum at Babylon 
(from b.c. 704 to b.c. 702) exactly coinciding 
with the first two years of Sennacherib. This 
would imply a revolt of Babylon from Assyria 
soon after his accession, and either a period of 
anarchy or a rapid succession of pretenders, none 
of whom held the throne for so long a time as a 


1 This document is known as 
“the Taylor Cylinder.” It is dated 
in the Eponymy of Bel-Simiani, 
Avho appears in the Assyrian Canon 
as the Eponym of Sennacherib’s six- 
teenth year, b.c. 690, and again of 
his twenty-first year, b.c. 685. An 
abstract of the most important por- 
tion of this inscription was given by 
Sir H. Kawlinson as long ago as 
1852 in bis Outlines of Assyrian 
History, while detailed translations 
have been since published by Mr. Fox 
Talbot ( Journ . of the As. Soc., vol. 
xix. pp. 135-181), and M. Oppert 
(Inscriptions des Saryonides, pp. 
41-53). 

2 There is a second document 

called “ the Bellino Cylinder,” which 


was written in Sennacherib’s fourth 
year, and contains his first two cam- 
paigns, together with an account of 
his early buildings at Nineveh. In 
general it agrees closely with the 
Taylor Cylinder ; but it adds some 
few facts, as the appointment of Bel- 
ipni. Mr. Fox Talbot translated it 
in his Assyrian Texts, pp. 1-9. 

3 2 Kings xviii. 13-37 ; Isa. xxxvi. 
and xxxvii. 

4 Euseb. Chron. Can. Tars lma. 
c. iv.-v. Eusebius has also pre- 
served a passage of Abydenus in 
which Sennacherib is mentioned (ib. 
c. ix. § 1) ; but it contains little 
of any value that is not also men- 
tioned by Polyhistor, 

c Herod, ii. 141. 
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twelvemonth. 6 Polyhistor gives ns certain details, 
from which we gather that there were at least three 
monarchs in the interval left blank by the Canon’ 
— first, a brother of Sennacherib, whose name is not 
given ; secondly, a certain Hagisa, who wore the crown 
only a month ; and thirdly, Merodacli-Baladan, who had 
escaped from captivity, and, having murdered Hagisa, 
resumed the throne of which Sargon had deprived 
him six or seven years before. 8 Sennacherib must 
apparently have been so much engaged with his 
domestic affairs that he could not devote his attention 
to these Babylonian matters till the third year from 
his accession. 9 In b.c. 702 he descended on the 
lower country and engaged the troops of Merodach- 
Baladan, which consisted in part of native Baby- 
lonians, in part of Susianians, sent to his assistance 
by the king of Elam. 10 Over this army Sennacherib 
gained a complete victory near the city of Kis, after 
which he took Babylon, and overran the whole of 
Chaldcea, plundering (according to his own account) 


6 It is an admitted feature of 
Ptolemy’s Canon that it takes no 
notice of kings who reigned less than 
a year. 

7 The following is Polyhistor’s 
statement, as reported by Eusebius : 
“ Postquam regno defunctus est Sene- 
cheribi frater, et post Hagisa} in Ba- 
bylonios dominationem, qui quidem 
nondum expleto trigesimo imperii 
die a Marudacho Baldane inter- 
emptus est, Marudachus ipse Bal- 
danes tyrannidem invasit mensibus 
sex ; donee eum sustulit vir quidam 
nomine Elibus, qui et in regnum suc- 
cessit.” ( Ohron . Can. Pars lma. 
v. § 1.) 

8 Supra, p. 420. 

9 It was formerly concluded from 
Sennacherib’s cylinders that his first 


Babylonian expedition was in his 
first and his Syrian expedition in 
his third year. But neither the Bel- 
lino nor the Taylor Cylinder is, 
strictly speaking, in the form of an- 
nals. The Babylonian was his first 
campaign, the Syrian his third. But 
two years seem to have passed before 
he engaged in foreign expeditions. 

It is confirmatory of this view, 
which follows from the chronology of 
the Assyrian Canon compared with 
the Canon of Ptolemy, to find that 
the Bellino Cylinder, written in Sen- 
nacherib’s fourth year, gives, not four 
campaigns, but two only — those of 
b.c. 702 and b.c. 701. 

10 This king was probably the 
Sutruk-Nakhunta who had warred 
with Sargon. (Supra, p. 418.) 
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seventy-six large towns and 420 villages. 11 Merodach- 
Baladan once more made his escape, flying probably 
to Susiana, where we afterwards find his sons living 
as refugees. 13 Sennacherib, before quitting Babylon, 
appointed as tributary king an Assyrian named Bel- 
ipni, who seems to be the Belibus of Ptolemy’s 
Canon, and the Elibus of Polyhistor. 13 On his re- 
turn from Babylonia he invaded and ravaged the 
territory of the Aramaean tribes on the middle 
Euphrates — the Tumuna, Ruhua, Gambulu, Khin- 
daru, and Pukudu 14 (Pekod ?), the Nabatu or Na- 
bath scans, the Hagaranu or Hagarenes, 15 and others, 
carrying into captivity more than 200,000 of the 
inhabitants, besides great numbers of horses, camels, 
asses, oxen, and sheep. 16 

In the following year, B.c. 701, Sennacherib made 
war on the tribes in Zagros, forcing Ispabara, whom 
Sargon had established in power, 11 to fly from his 
country, and conquering many cities and districts, 
which he attached to Assyria, and placed under the 
government of Assyrian officers. 13 

The most important of all the expeditions con- 
tained in Sennacherib’s records is that of his fifth 
year, B.c. 700, in which he attacked Luliya king 
of Sidon, and made his first expedition against 
Hezekiah king of Judah. Invading Syria with a 


11 As. Soc. Journ. vol. xix. p. 137. 

12 Vide infra, p. 469. , 

13 In Elibns the El is perhaps 
“god,” used for Bel, the particular 
god, or possibly Elibus is a mere 
corruption due to the double transla- 
tion of Polyhistor’s Greek into Ar- 
menian, and of the Armenian Euse- 
bius into Latin. 

14 These tribes had all assisted 
Merodach-Baladan against Sargon. 


(See above, p. 419, note u .) 

16 Compare 1 Chr. v. 10, 18-22 ; 
Ps. lxxxiii. 6. The Hagarenes are 
perhaps the Agrai of Straho (xvi. p. 
1091), riiny (//. N. vi. 32), and 
others. 

16 As. Soc. Journ. vol. six. p. 138. 

17 Supra, p. 418. 

18 As. Soc. Journ. vol. xix. pp. 
139-143; Inscriptions dcs Sargon- 
ides, pp. 42, 43. 
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great host, he made Phoenicia the first object of his 
attack. There Luliya — who seems to be the Elulaeus 
of Menander , 19 though certainly not the Elnkens of 
Ptolemy’s Canon 20 — had evidently raised the standard 
of revolt, probably during the early years of Sen- 
nacherib, when domestic troubles seem to have 
occupied his attention. Luliya had, apparently, 
established his dominion over the greater part of 
Phoenicia, being lord not only of Sidon, or, as it is 
expressed in the inscription, of Sidon the greater and 
Sidon the less, but also of Tyre, Ecdippa, Akko, 
Sarepta, and other cities. However he did not 
venture to await Sennacherib’s attack, but, as soon 
as he found the expedition was directed against him- 
self, he took to flight, quitting the continent and 
retiring to an island in the middle of the sea — per- 
haps the island Tyre, or more probably Cyprus. 
Sennacherib did not attempt any pursuit, but was 
content to receive the submission of the various cities 
over which Luliya had ruled, and to establish in his 
place, as tributary monarch, a prince named Tubal. 
He then received the tributes of the other petty 
monarchs of these parts, among whom are mentioned 
Abdilihat king of Arvad, Hurus - milki king of 
Byblus, Mitinti king of Ashdod , 1 Puduel king of 
Beth- Ammon, a king of Moab, a king of Edom, and, 
(according to some writers, 2 ) a “ Menahem king of Sa- 
maria.” After this Sennacherib marched southwards 
to Ascalon, where the king, Sidka, resisted him, but 

19 Ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. is. 14. 

20 This identity is maintained by 
Mr. Bosanquet. {Fall of Nineveh, 

p. 40.) 

1 This name appears as that of a 
Philistine king in the inscriptions of 
Tiglath-Pileser II. (See above, p. 

399.) 


M. Uppert is, 1 believe, ol this 
opinion. Mr. Fox Talbot so trans- 
lates ( Asiatic Soc. Journ. vol. six. 
p. 144). Sir H. Rawlinson denies 
the identity of the town mentioned 
with Samaria, which is ordinarily 
represented in the Inscriptions by an 
entirely different set of characters. 
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was captured, together with his city, his wife, his 
children, his brothers, and the other members of his 
family. Here again a fresh prince was established in 
power, while the rebel monarch was kept a prisoner 
and transported into Assyria. Four towns dependant 
upon Ascalon, viz., Hazor, Joppa, Bene-berak, and 
Beth-Dagon , 3 were soon afterwards taken and 
plundered. 

Sennacherib now pressed on against Egypt. The 
Philistine city of Ekron had not only revolted from 
Assyria, expelling its king, Padi, who was opposed 
to the rebellion, but had entered into negociations 
with Ethiopia and Egypt, and had obtained a promise 
of support from them. The king of Ethiopia was 
probably the second Shebek (or Sabaco) who is called 
Sevechus by Manetho, and is said to have reigned 
either twelve or fourteen years . 4 The condition of 
Egypt at the time was peculiar. The Ethiopian 
monarch seems to have exercised the real sovereign 
power; but native princes were established under 
him who were allowed the title of king, and exercised 
a real though delegated authority over their several 
cities and districts . 6 On the call of Ekron both 
princes and sovereign had hastened to its assistance, 
bringing with them an army consisting of chariots, 
horsemen, and archers, so numerous that Sennacherib 
calls it “ a host that could not be numbered.” The 


8 Joppa and Bene-Berak are con- 
nected with Ekron in Josh. xix. 43- 
46. There was a Hazor among the 
extreme southern cities of Judah 
(ib. xv. 23). And there was a Beth- 
Dagon in the low country or coast 
tract of Judah, which is probably 
the modem Beit-Dcijan between 
Lydda and Joppa. These seem to be 
the four cities now taken by Senna- 
cherib. 


4 Euseb. Chron. Can. Pars lma. c. 
xx. ; African, ap. Syncell. Chrono- 
graph, p. 184, C. 

6 We shall have fuller evidence of 
the continuation of this practice un- 
der the Assyrian kings when they 
became masters of Egypt. (Infra, 
pp. 475 and 486.) It is slightly indi- 
cated by the Dodecarchy of Herodotus 
(ii. 147). 
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second great battle 6 between the Assyrians and the 
Egyptians took place near a place called Altaku, which 
is no doubt the Eltekeh of the Jews , 7 a small town 
in the vicinity of Ekron. Again the might of Africa 
yielded to that of Asia. The Egyptians and Ethiopians 
were defeated with great slaughter. Many chariots, 
with their drivers, both Egyptian and Ethiopian, fell 
into the hands of the conqueror, who also took alive 
several “sons” of the principal Egyptian monarch . 8 
The immediate fruit of the victory was the fall of 
Altaku, which was followed by the capture of Tamna, 
a neighbouring town . 9 Sennacherib then “ went on ” 
to Ekron, which made no resistance, but opened its 
gates to the victor. The princes and chiefs who had 
been concerned in the revolt he took alive and slew, 
exposing their bodies on stakes round the whole 
circuit of the city walls. Great numbers of inferior 
persons, who were regarded as guilty of rebellion, 
were sold as slaves. Padi, the expelled king, the 
friend to Assyria, was brought back, reinstated in 
his sovereignty, and required to pay a small tribute 
as a token of dependance . 10 

The restoration of Padi involved a war with 
Hezekiah king of Judah. When the Ekronites de- 
termined to get rid of a king, whose Assyrian 
proclivities were distasteful to them, instead of put- 
ting him to death they arrested him, loaded him with 


6 The first great battle was that 
of Raphia. (Supra, p. 414.) 

1 See Josh. six. 44, where Eltekeh 
(npn'pN) is mentioned next to Ekron. 
It was a city of the Levites (Josh, 
xix. 23). 

8 Perhaps not real “ sons,” but 
rather “ servants.” Compare the 
double use of ndls in Greek. 

9 Tamna is no doubt Thimnatha 

VOL. II. 


(nn3Dn), the Qa/iva of the Alexan- 
drian codex, which is mentioned in 
Joshua (xix. 43) immediately before 
Ekron. This is probably not the 
Timnath or Timnatha of Samson’s 
exploits. 

10 As. Soc. Journ. vol. xix. pp. 
146, 147 ; Inscriptions des Sargon- 
ides, pp. 44, 45. 
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chains, and sent him to Hezekiah for safe keeping . 11 
By accepting this charge the Jewish monarch made 
himself a partner in their revolt ; and it was in part 
to punish this complicity, in part, to compel him to 
give up Padi, that Sennacherib, when he had suffi- 
ciently chastised the Ekronite rebels, proceeded to 
invade Judaea. Then it was — in the fourteenth year 
of Hezekiah, according to the present Hebrew text 12 — - 
that “ Sennacherib, king of Assyria, came up against 
all the fenced cities of Judah and took them. And 
Hezekiah king of Judah sent to the king of Assyria 
to Lachish, saying, I have offended ; return from me : 
that which thou puttest on me will I hear. And the 
king of Assyria appointed unto Hezekiah king of 
Judah, three hundred talents of silver and thirty 
talents of gold. And Hezekiah gave him all the. 
silver that was found in the house of the Lord, and 
in the treasures of the king’s house. At that time 
did Hezekiah cut off [the gold from] the doors of the 
house of the Lord, and [from] the pillars which 
Hezekiah king of Judah had overlaid, and gave it to 
the king of Assyria.” 13 

Such is the brief account of this expedition and its 
consequences which is given us by the author of the 
Second Book of Kings, who writes from a religious 
point of view, and is chiefly concerned at the desecra- 
tion of holy things to which the imminent peril of his 
city and people forced the Jewish monarch to submit. 


11 The first intention was, that 
Hezekiah should put Padi to death. 
The Ekronites, wo are told, “ sent 
Padi to Hezekiah to be destroyed ; 
but he prayed to God, and he (God) 
softened their hearts.” It is remark- 
able that the determinative for 
“God” is here used alone, without 
the addition of any name of a god. 


12 If it was in Hezekiah ’s sixth 
year that Samaria was taken by Sar- 
gon ; he should now have reached 
his twenty-seventh year. The He- 
brew and Assyrian numbers are here 
irreconcilable. I should propose to 
read in 2 Kings, xviii. 13 “twenty- 
seventh” for “ fourteenth.” 

13 2 Kings xviii. 13-10. 
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It is interesting to compare with this account the 
narrative of Sennacherib himself, who records the 
features of the expedition most important in his eyes, 
the number of the towns taken and of the prisoners 
carried into captivity, the measures employed to 
compel submission, and the nature and amount of the 
spoil which he took with him to Nineveh. 

“ Because Hezekiah king of Judah,” says the 
Assyrian monarch, 1 “ would not submit to my yoke, 
I came up against him, and by force of arms and 
by the might of my power I took forty-six of his 
strong fenced cities ; and of the smaller towns which 
were scattered about I took and plundered a count- 
less number. And from these places I captured and 
carried off as spoil 200,150 people, old and young, 
male and female, together with horses and mares, 
asses and camels, oxen and sheep, a countless mul- 
titude. And Hezekiah himself I shut up in Jerusalem, 
his capital city, like a bird in a cage, building towers 
round the city to hem him in, and raising hanks of 
earth against the gates, so as to prevent escape. . . . 
Then upon this Hezekiah there fell the fear of the 
power of my arms, and he sent out to me the chiefs 
and the elders of Jerusalem with thirty talents of gold 
and eight hundred talents of silver, and divers trea- 
sures, a rich and immense booty. . . . All these things 
were brought to me at Nineveh, the seat of my govern- 
ment, Hezekiah having sent them by way of tribute, 
and as a token of his submission to my power.” 

It appears then that Sennacherib, after punishing 


1 The translation of Sir H. Raw- 
linson, which has already appeared 
in the author’s Hampton Lectures 
(pp. 141, 142, 1st edition) is here 
followed. It agrees in all essential 
points with the translations of Dr. 


Ilincks (Layard, Nineveh and Baby- 
lon , pp. 143, 144), M. Oppert ( Inscrip- 
tions des Sargonides, pp. 45, 46), 
and Mr. Fox Talbot ( Journ . of As. 
Soc. vol. xix. pp. 147-149). 
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the people of Ekron, broke up from before that city, 
and entering Judina proceeded towards Jerusalem, 
spreading bis army over a wide space, and capturing 
on bis way a vast number of small towns and villages, 2 
whose inhabitants be enslaved and carried oft' to the 
number of 200, 000. 3 Having reached Jerusalem bo 
commenced the siege in the usual way, erecting 
towers around the city, from which stones and arrows 
were discharged against the defenders of the forti- 
fications, and “ casting banks ” against the walls and 
gates. 4 Jerusalem seems to have been at this time 
very imperfectly fortified. The “breaches of the 
city of David ” bad recently been “ many ; ” and the 


2 It is perhaps this desolation of 
the territory to which Isaiah alludes 
in his 24tli chapter — “ Behold, the 
Lord maketh the earth empty, and 
maketh it waste, and turueth it up- 
side down, and seattercth abroad all 
the inhabitants thereof. .... The 
land shall be utterly emptied, and 
utterly spoiled ; for the Lord hath 
spoken this word. The earth mourn- 
cth and fadeth away, the world lan- 
guished! and fadeth away ; the 
haughty people of the earth do lan- 
guish. The earth also is defiled 
under the inhabitants thereof; be- 
cause they have transgressed the 
laws, changed the ordinances, broken 
the everlasting covenant. Therefore 
has the curse devoured the earth, 
and they that dwell therein are deso- 
late ; therefore the inhabitants of 
the earth are burned, and few men 
left. The new wine mourneth, the 
vine languisheth, all the merry- 
liearted do sigh. The mirth of tab- 
lets ceaseth, the noise of them that 
rejoice endeth, the joy of the harp 
ceaseth. They shall not drink wine 
with a song ; strong drink shall be 
bitter to them that drink it. The 
city of confusion is broken down ; 
every house is shut up, that no man 
may come in. There is a erying for 


wine in the streets ; all joy is dark- 
ened ; and the mirth of the land is 
gone. In the city is left desolation, 
and the gate is smitten with destruc- 
tion.” (Is. xxiv. 1-12.) 

3 Demetrius regarded this as one 
of the great captivities, paralleling it 
with the previous captivity of Sama- 
ria and with the final captivity of 
Jerusalem in the reign of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Demetr. ap. Clem. Alex. 
Strom . i. p. 403.) 

4 Compare Is. xxix. 1-4, which 
seems to be a prophecy of this siege, 
the only one (so far as we know) 
that Jerusalem underwent at the 
hands of the Assyrians. “Woe to 
Ariel, to Ariel, the city where David 
dwelt! Add ye year to year; let 
them kill sacrifices. For I will dis- 
tress Ariel, and there shall be hea- 
viness and sorrow; and it shall be 
unto me as Ariel. And I will camp 
((gainst thee round about , and will 
lay siege against thee with a mount , 
and 1 will raise forts against thee. 
And thou shalt be brought down, 
and shalt speak out of the ground, 
and thy speech shall be low out of 
the dust, and thy voice shall be, as 
of one that hath a familiar spirit, out 
of the ground, and thy speech shall 
whisper out of the dust.” 
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inhabitants had hastily pnlled down the houses in the 
vicinity of the wall to fortify it . 5 It was felt that the 
holy place was in the greatest danger. We may 
learn from the conduct of the people, as described by 
one of themselves, what were the feelings generally 
of the cities threatened with destruction by the 
Assyrian armies. Jerusalem was at first “ full of 
stirs and tumult the people rushed to the house- 
tops to see if they were indeed invested, and beheld 
“ the choicest valleys full of chariots, and the horse- 
men set in array at the gates .” 6 Then came “ a day 
of trouble, and of treading down, and of perplexity ” 
— a day of “ breaking down the walls and of crying 
to the mountains.” 1 Amidst this general alarm and 
mourning there were, however, found some whom a 
wild despair made reckless, and drove to a ghastly and 
ill-timed merriment. When God by his judgments 
gave an evident “ call to weeping, and to mourning, 
and to baldness, and to girding with sackcloth — be- 
hold joy and gladness, slaying oxen and killing sheep, 
eating flesh and drinking wine — ‘ Let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we shall die.’ ” 8 Hezekiah after 
a time came to the conclusion that resistance would 
be vain, and offered to surrender upon terms, an offer 
which Sennacherib, seeing the great strength of the 
place, and perhaps distressed for water , 9 readily 
granted. It was agreed that Hezekiah should under- 


5 Is. xxii. 9, 10. 

6 lb. verses 1, 2. 7 lb. verse 5. 

8 lb. verses 12, 13. 

9 It appears that Hezekiah either 
now, or on the second occasion, 
when Jerusalem was threatened 
by Sennacherib, “ stopped all the 
fountains which were without the 
city, and the brook that ran through 

the midst of the land,” because the 


people said, “ Why should the As- 
syrian come and find much water ? ” 
(2 Cliron. xxii. 3, 4; compare Is. 
xxii. 9, 11.) From both passages I 
should infer that the blocking of the 
fountains took place on this, the first, 
occasion. On the general subject of 
the changes made at this time in the 
water supply, see Williams’s Holy 
City, vol. ii. pp. 472-482. 
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take the payment of an annual tribute, to consist of 
thirty talents of gold and three hundred talents of 
silver, and that he should further yield up the chief 
treasures of the place as a “ present ” to the Great 
King. Hezekiah, in order to obtain at once a suffi- 
cient supply of gold, was forced to strip the walls and 
pillars of the Temple, which were overlaid in parts 
with this precious metal. 10 He yielded up all the 
silver from the royal treasury and from the treasury 
of the Temple ; and this amounted to five hundred 
talents more than the fixed rate of tribute. In addi- 
tion to these sacrifices the Jewish monarch was re- 
quired to surrender Padi, his Ekronite prisoner, and 
was mulcted in certain portions of his dominions, 
which were attached • by the conqueror to the terri- 
tories of neighbouring kings. 11 

Sennacherib, after this triumph, returned to 
Nineveh, but did not remain long in repose. The 
course of events summoned him in the ensuing year — 
B.c. 699 — to Babylonia, where Merodach-Baladan, 
assisted by a certain Susub, a Chakkean prince, was 
again in arms against his authority. Sennacherib 
first defeated Susub, and then, directing his march 
upon Beth-Yakin, forced Merodach-Baladan once 
more to quit the country and betake himself to one 
of the islands of the Persian Gulf, abandoning to 
Sennacherib’s mercy his brothers and his other 
partisans. 1 It would appear that the Babylonian 
viceroy Belibus, who three years previously had been 
set over the country by Sennacherib, was either 


10 2 Cliron. iii. 4-8. 

11 These were Mit inti king of 
Ashclod, Padi king of Ekron, and 
Tsilii-Bel king of Gaza. (Inscrip- 
tions dcs Sarcjonide.% p. 45; As. Soc . 


Journ. vol. xix. p. 148.) 

1 As. Soc . Journ. vol. xix. pp. 
149-150 ; Inscriptions des Sanjon- 
idcs , p. 4G, 
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actively implicated in this revolt, or was regarded as 
having contributed towards it by a neglect of proper 
precautions. Sennacherib, on his return .from the 
sea-coast, superseded him, placing upon the throne 
his own eldest son Asshur-inadi-su, who appears to be 
the Asordanes of Polyhistor, 2 3 and the Aparanadius 
or Assaranadius 3 of Ptolemy’s Canon. 

The remaining events of Sennacherib’s reign may 
be arranged in chronological order without much 
difficulty, but few of them can be dated with exact- 
ness. We lose at this point the invaluable aid of 
Ptolemy’s Canon, which contains no notice of any 
event recorded in Sennacherib’s inscriptions of later 
date than the appointment of Assaranadius. 

It is probable 4 that in the year B.c. 698 Sen- 
nacherib conducted his second expedition into Pa- 
lestine, Hezekiah, after his enforced submission 
two years earlier, had entered into negociations with 
the Egyptians, 5 and looking to receive important 
succours from this quarter, had again thrown off his 
allegiance. Sennacherib, understanding that the real 
enemy whom he had to fear on his south-western 


2 Ap.Euseb. Chron. Can. Pars lma. 
c. v. “ Hoc (i. e. Elibo) tertium jam 
annum regnante, Senecheribus rex 
Assy riorum copias adversum Baby- 
lonios contrahebat, prmlioque cum 
iis conserto, superior evadebat ; cap- 
tumque Elibum cum familiaribus 
ejus in Assyriam transferri jubebat. 
Is igitur Babyloniorum potitus, fil- 
ium suum Asordanem eis regem 
imponebat ; ipse autem in Assyriam 
reditum maturabat.” 

3 This change would easily take 
place by the two sigmas (<to*) being 
mistaken for a pi (ps). 

4 There is nothing in the Assyrian 
records to fix, or even to suggest, 

this date. It is required in conse- 


quence of the length of Hezekiah’s 
reign. As Hezekiah is given only 
29 years (2 Kings xviii. 2; 2 Chron. 
xxix. 1), if Sennacherib’s first inva- 
sion was in his twenty-seventh year, 
the second must, at the latest, have 
fallen two years later, since that 
would be Hezekiah’s twenty-ninth 
or last year. The arrangers of the 
dates in the margin of our Bibles 
made three years intervene between 
the first and second expeditions. 

5 This is implied in the reproach 
of Babshakeh (2 Kings xviii. 21 ; 
Is.xxxvi. 6). It seems to be alluded 
to in Is. xxxi. 1-3, and stated posi- 
tively in Is. xxx. 4. 
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frontier was not Judaea but Egypt, marched his army 
through Palestine — probably by the coast route — and 
without stopping to chastise Jerusalem, pressed 
southwards to Libnali and Lachish , 6 which were at the 
extreme verge of the Holy Land, and were probably 
at this time subject to Egypt. He first commenced 
the siege of Lachish “ with all his power 7 and while 
engaged in this operation, finding that Hezekiah was 
not alarmed by his proximity, and did not send in 
his submission, he detached a body of troops 8 from 
his main force, and sent it under a Tartan or general, 
supported by two high officers of the court — the Rab- 
shakeh or Chief Cup-bearer, and the Rab-saris or 
Chief Eunuch — to summon the rebellious city to sur- 
render. Hezekiah was willing to treat, and sent out 
to the Assyrian camp, which was pitched just outside 
the walls, three high officials of his own to open 
negociations. But the Assyrian envoys had not 
come to debate or even to offer terms, but to require 
the unconditional submission of both king and people. 
The Rab-shakeh or cup-bearer, who was familiar with 
the Hebrew language , 9 took the word and delivered 
his message in insulting phrase, laughing at the 
simplicity which could trust in Egypt, and the super- 
stitious folly which could expect a divine deliverance, 
and defying Hezekiah to produce so many as two 
thousand trained soldiers capable of serving as cavalry. 
When requested to use a foreign rather than the 
native dialect, lest the people who were upon the walls 


c 2 Kings xix. 8. 

7 2 Cl iron, xxxii. 9. 

3 2 Kings xviii. 17 ; Is. xxxvi. 2. 
9 It has been supposed from this 
fact that he was a renegade Jew 
(Pridcaux, Milman). But there is 
no need of this supposition. Hebrew 


is so like Assyrian that an Assyrian 
would acquire it with great facility. 
At any rate, it is not more surprising 
that an Assyrian officer should know 
Hebrew than that three Jewish offi- 
cers should understand Aramaic. (2 
Kings xviii. 2(5.) 
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should hear, the bold envoy, with an entire disregard 
of diplomatic forms, raised his voice and made a 
direct appeal to the popular fears and hopes, thinking 
to produce a tumultuary surrender of the place, or at 
least an outbreak of which his troops might have 
taken advantage. His expectations however were 
disappointed ; the people made no response to his 
appeal, but listened in profound silence ; and the 
ambassadors, finding that they could obtain nothing 
from the fears of either king or people, and regarding 
the force that they had brought with them as in- 
sufficient for a siege, returned to their master with 
the intelligence of their ill-success . 10 The Assyrian 
monarch had either taken Lachish or raised its siege, 
and was gone on to Libnah, where the envoys found 
him. On receiving their report he determined to 
make still another effort to overcome Hezekiah’s 
obstinacy ; and accordingly he dispatched fresh mes- 
sengers with a letter to the Jewish king, in which he 
was reminded of the fate of various other kingdoms 
and peoples which had resisted the Assyrians, and 
once more urged to submit himself . 11 It was this 
letter — perhaps a royal autograph — which Hezekiah 
took into the Temple and there “ spread it before the 
Lord,” praying God to “ bow down his ear and hear ” 
— to “ open his eyes and see, and hear the words of 
Sennacherib, which had sent to reproach the living 
God .” 12 Upon this Isaiah was commissioned to 
declare to his afflicted sovereign that the kings of 
Assyria were mere instruments in God’s hands to 
destroy such nations as He pleased, and that none of 
Sennacherib’s threats against Jerusalem should be 

10 2 Kings xix. 8. 11 Ibid. xix. 9-13. 

12 Ibid. 14-1G. 
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accomplished. God, Isaiah told him, would u put his 
hook in Sennacherib’s nose, and his bridle in his lips, 
and turn him back by the way by which he came.” 
The Lord had said, concerning the king of Assyria, 
“ He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow 
there, nor come before it with shield, nor cast a bank 
against it. By the way that he came, by the same 
shall he return, and shall not come into this city. 
For I will defend this city, to save it, for my own 
sake, and for my servant David’s sake.” 13 

Meanwhile it is probable that Sennacherib, having 
received the submission of Libnah, had advanced upon 
Egypt. It was important to crush an Egyptian army 
which had been collected against him by a certain 
Sethos, one of the many native princes who at this 
time ruled in the Lower country, 1 before the great 
Ethiopian monarch Tehrak or Tirhakah, who was 
known to be on his march, 2 should effect a junction 
with the troops of this minor potentate. Sethos, with 
his army, was at Pelusium ; 3 and Sennacherib, 


13 2 Kings xix. 20-34. On the re- 
ceipt of the message sent by I!ab- 
shakeh, Isaiah had declared — “ Thus 
saith the Lord God, ‘ Bo not afraid of 
the words which thou hast heard, 
with which the servants of the king 
of Assyria have blasphemed me. Be- 
hold, I will send a blast upon him, 
and he shall hear a rumour, and 
shall return to his own land ; and I 
will cause him to fall by the sword 
in his own land. 5 55 (Ibid. 6, 7.) 

1 Herod, ii. 141. According to 
some writers, the Sethos of Herod- 
otus is the Zet of Manetho, the last 
king of the twenty-third dynasty, 
who reigned at Tanis (Zoan), while 
Bocchoris was reigning at Sais, and 
the Ethiopians in Upper Egypt. 
(Hincks in Athenaeum , No. 1878, p. 


534 ; Stuart Poole in Smith’s 
cal Dictionary , vol. iii. p. 1856, ad 
voc. ZOAN.) The fact of a number 
of princes at this time dividing 
Egypt is apparent both in Scripture 
(Is. xix. 2), and in the Assyrian in- 
scriptions. ( Inscriptions des Bar - 

gonides , p. 44.) 

2 2 Kings xix. 9. The Apis steke 
show that Tirhakah did not ascend 
the throne of Egypt till b.c. 690, 
eight years after this ; but he may 
have been already — as he is called in 
Scripture — “king of Ethiopia.” 

3 Herod, ii. i41. It is thought 
that the main outline of the narra- 
tive in this writer is compatible with 
the account in the Book of Kings, 
and may be used to fill up its 
chasms. 
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advancing to attack him, had arrived within sight of 
the Egyptian host, and pitched his camp over against 
the camp of the enemy, just at the time 4 when Heze- 
kiah received his letter and made the prayer to which 
Isaiah was instructed to respond. The two hosts 
lay down at night in their respective stations, the 
Egyptians and their king full of anxious alarm, 
Sennacherib and his Assyrians proudly confident, 
intending on the morrow to advance to the combat 
and repeat the lesson taught at Baphia and Altaku . 5 
But no morrow was to break on the great mass of 
those who took their rest in the tents of the Assyrians. 
The divine fiat had gone forth. In the night, as they 
slept, destruction fell upon them. “ The angel of the 
Lord went out, and smote in the camp of the As- 
syrians an hundred fourscore and five thousand : and 
when they arose early in the morning, behold, they 
were all dead corpses.” A miracle, like the destruc- 
tion of the first-born , 6 had been wrought, but this 
time on the enemies of the Egyptians, who naturally 
ascribed their deliverance to the interposition of their 
own gods ; 7 and seeing the enemy in confusion and 
retreat, pressed hastily after him, distressed his flying 
columns, and cut off his stragglers . 8 The Assyrian 
king returned home to Nineveh, shorn of his glory, 
with the shattered remains of his great host, and cast 


4 “ And it came to pass that night, 

that the angel of the Lord went 
out,” &c. (2 Kings xix. 35.) 

5 Supra, pp. 414 and 433. 

6 I cannot accept the view that 
the Assyrian army was destroyed by 
the Simoom, owing to the foreign 
forces of Sennacherib being little ac- 

quainted with the means of avoiding 
this unusual enemy. (Milman, His- 

tory of the Jews, vol. i. p. 307.) 


The Simoom would not have de- 
stroyed one army and left the other 
unhurt. Nor would it have remained 
for the survivors to find when they 
awoke in the morning that the camp 
contained 185,000 dead men. The 
narrative implies a secret, sudden 
taking away of life during sleep, by 
direct Divine interposition. 

7 Herod, ii. 141, ad fin. 

8 Ibid. 
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that proud capital into a state of despair and grief, 
which the genius of an yEschylus might have rejoiced 
to depict , 9 hut which no less powerful pen could 
adequately portray. 

It is difficult to say how soon Assyria recovered 
from this terrible blow. The annals of Sennacherib, 
as might have been expected, omit it altogether, and 
represent the Assyrian monarch as engaged in a 
continuous series of successful campaigns, which seem 
to extend uninterruptedly from his third to his tenth 
year . 10 It is possible, that while the Syrian expedi- 
tion was in progress under the eye of Sennacherib 
himself, a successful war was being conducted by one 
of his generals in the mountains of Armenia, and 
that Sennacherib was thus enabled, without absolutely 
falsifying history, to parade as his own certain vic- 
tories gained by this leader in the very year of his 
own reverse. It is even conceivable that the power 
of Assyria was not so injured by the loss of a single 
great army, as to make it necessary for her to stop 
even for one year in the course of her aggressive 
warfare ; and thus the expeditions of Sennacherib 
may form an uninterrupted series, the eight cam- 
paigns which are assigned to him occupying eight 
consecutive years. But on the other hand it is quite 
as probable that there are gaps in the history, some 
years having been omitted altogether. The Taylor 
Cylinder records but eight campaigns, yet it was 
certainly written as late as Sennacherib’s sixteenth 
year . 11 It contains no notice of any events in Sen- 

9 Sec the Persce, 893-1055. I M. Oppert translates more correctly 

10 Sennacherib, however, does not ! than Mr. Fox Talbot. 

speak of years, but of campaigns. I 11 This is proved by the name of 
(“ In my first campaign, 1 ’ “In my f theEponym. The date may be later, 
second campaign,” and the like.) for the same person, or a person of 
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nacherib’s first or second year ; and it may conse- 
quently make other omissions covering equal or 
larger intervals. Thus the destruction of the As- 
syrian army at Pelusium may have been followed by 
a pause of some years’ duration in the usual aggres- 
sive expeditions ; and it may very probably have 
encouraged the Babylonians in the attempt to shake 
off the Assyrian yoke, which they certainly made 
towards the middle of Sennacherib’s reign. 

But while it appears to be probable that consequences 
of some importance followed on the Pelusiac calamity, 
it is tolerably certain that no such tremendous results 
flowed from it as some writers have imagined. The 
( murder of the disgraced Sennacherib “ within fifty- 
five days ” of his return to Nineveh, 12 seems to be an 
invention of the Alexandrian Jew who wrote the Book 
of Tobit. The total destruction of the empire in con- 
sequence of the blow, is an exaggeration of Josephus, 13 
rashly credited by some moderns. 14 Sennacherib did 
not die till b.c. 680, seventeen years after his misfor- 
tune ; 15 and the empire suffered so little that we find 
Esar-haddon, a few years later, in full possession of all 
the territory that any king before him had ever held, 
ruling from Babylonia to Egypt, or (as he himself 
expresses it) “ from the rising up of the sun to the 
going down of the same.” 1 Even Sennacherib him- 
self was not prevented by his calamity from under- 
taking important wars during the latter part of his 


the same name, was Eponym five 
years afterwards, in Sennacherib's 
twenty-first year. 

12 Tobit i. 21. 

13 Ant . Jud . x. 2. ’Ey tovtg* tco 

L t 

Xpovco crvvefir] rqv tu>v ’Acrcrvplcov 
apx rjv in to ~Mrj8a>v KUTiihvdijvaL- 

14 As Clinton, Fasti Hellenic!, vol. 


i. pp. 279, 280. 

15 The expression in 2 Kings xix. 
36, that “ Sennacherib departed, and 
went, and returned, and dwelt at 
Nineveh,” implies some considerable 
length of time, and shows the unhis- 
torical character of Tobit. 

1 Assyrian Texts, p. 10. 
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reign. We shall see shortly that he recovered 
Babylon, chastised Susiana, and invaded Cilicia, in 
the course of the seventeen years which intervened 
between his flight from Pelusium and his decease. 

The fifth campaign of Sennacherib, according to 
his own annals, was partly in a mountainous country 
which he calls Nipur or Nibur — probably the most 
northern portion of the Zagros range 2 where it 
abuts on Ararat. He there took a number of small 
towns, after which he proceeded westward and 
contended with a certain Maniya, king of Dayan, 
which was a part of Taurus bordering on Cilicia . 3 
He boasts that he penetrated further into this region 
than any king before him ; and the boast is con- 
firmed by the fact that the geographical names which 
appear are almost entirely new to us . 4 The expedi- 
tion was a plundering raid, not an attempt at con- 
quest. Sennacherib ravaged the country, burnt the 
towns, and carried away with him all the valuables, 
the flocks and herds, and the inhabitants. 

After this it appears that for at least three years 
he was engaged in a fierce struggle with the com- 
bined Babylonians and Susianians. The troubles 


2 This emplacement depends al- 
most entirely on the name Nibur, 
which seems to be represented by 
the Mt. Nibarus (Ni/3apo?) of Strabo. 
This range lay east of Nipliates, 
stretching as far as Media ( 7 rapa- 
Ttivei peypi r *? s> M^Star, xi. p. 766). 
It seems rightly regarded as the 
Ala Dagh , a range due north of Lake 
Van. 

3 Dayan is mentioned on the Tig- 
lath-Pileser cylinder among the coun- 

tries of the Nam. ( Inscription , p. 
46.) A bull-inscription of Sen- 
nacherib shows that it lay to the 


extreme west of their country, where 
it abutted on Cilicia and the country 
of the Tibareni (Tubal). 

4 Dayan is not new ; but Uzza , its 
capital, and its strongholds, Anara 
and Uppa y are neiu names. Mr. Fox 
Talbot conjectures that Anara is 
“ the celebrated Aornus, besieged 
many ages afterwards by Alexander 
the Great.” (As. Soc. Journ ., vol. 
xix. p. 153.) But Aornus was in 
Bactria, far beyond the utmost limit 
to which the Assyrian arms ever 
penetrated eastward. 
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recommenced by an attempt of the Chaldseans of 
Beth - Yakin to withdraw themselves from the 
Assyrian territory and to transfer their allegiance 
to the Elymsean king. Carrying with them their 
gods and their treasures, they embarked in their 
ships, and crossing “ the Great Sea of the Rising 
Sun’' — i.e. the Persian Gulf — landed on the Elam- 
itic coast, where they were kindly received and 
allowed to take up their abode. Such voluntary 
removals are not uncommon in the East ; 5 and they 
constantly give rise to complaints and reclamations, 
which not unfrequently terminate in an appeal to 
the arbitrament of the sword. Sennacherib does not 
inform us whether he made any attempt to recover 
his lost subjects by diplomatic representations at the 
court of Susa. If he did, they were unsuccessful ; 
and in order to obtain redress, he was compelled to 
resort to force, and to undertake an expedition into 
the Elamitic territory. It is remarkable that he 
determined to make his invasion by sea. Their 
frequent wars on the Syrian coasts had by this time 
familiarised the Assyrians with the idea, if not with . 
the practice, of navigation ; and as their suzerainty 
over Phoenicia placed at their disposal a large body 
of skilled shipwrights, and a number of the best 
sailors in the world, it was natural that they should 
resolve to employ naval as well as military force to 
advance their dominion. We have seen that, as 
early as the time of Shalmaneser, the Assyrians 
ventured themselves in ships, and, in conjunction 


5 Compare the removal of the 
Scytbs from Media to Lydia in the 
reign of Cyaxares, which is said to 
have produced the Lydian war of 


that king (Herod, i. 73, 74), and the 
instances collected by Mr. Grote 
( History of Greece , vol. ii. p. 417, 
note \ 2nd edition). 
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with the Phoenicians of the mainland, engaged the 
vessels of the Island Tyre . 6 It is probable that the 
precedent thus set was followed by later kings, and 
that both Sargon and Sennacherib had had the per- 
manent, or occasional, services of a fleet on the 
Mediterranean. But there was a wide difference 
between such an employment of the navies belong- 
ing to their subjects on the sea to which they were 
accustomed, and the transfer to the opposite ex- 
tremity of the empire of the naval strength hitherto 
confined to the Mediterranean. This thought — 
certainly not an obvious one — seems to have first 
occurred to Sennacherib. He conceived the idea of 
having a navy on both the seas that washed his 
dominions ; and, possessing on his western coast only 
an adequate supply of skilled shipwrights and sailors , 7 
he resolved on transporting from his western to his 
eastern shores such a body of Phoenicians as would 
enable him to accomplish his purpose. The ship- 
wrights of Tyre and Sidon were carried across Meso- 
potamia to the Tigris, where they constructed for 
the Assyrian monarch a fleet of ships like their own 
galleys , 8 which descended the river to its mouth, and 
astonished the populations bordering on the Persian 
Gulf with a spectacle never before seen in those 
waters. Though the Chaldaeans had for centuries 
navigated this inland sea, and may have occasionally 
ventured beyond its limits, yet neither as sailors nor 


6 Supra, p. 405. 

7 The Chaldeans, whose “ cry 
was in the ships” (Is. xliii. 14), no 
doubt possessed a mercantile marine 

which had long been accustomed to 
the navigation of the Persian Gulf. 
(See above, vol. i. pp. 34 and 128.) 


But they probably fell very far short 
of the Phoenicians both as respected 
their vessels and their nautical skill. 

8 Sennacherib calls them “ Syrian 
vessels.” Most probably they were 
bircmcs. 
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as ship-builders was their skill to compare with that 
of the Phoenicians. The masts and sails, the double 
tiers of oars, the sharp beaks of the Phoenician ships 
were (it is probable) novelties to the nations of these 
parts, who saw now, for the first time, a fleet de- 
bouche from the Tigris, with which their own vessels 
were quite incapable of contending. 

When his fleet was ready Sennacherib put to sea, 
and crossed in his Phoenician ships from the mouth 
of the Tigris to the tract occupied by the emigrant 
Chaldeans, where he landed and destroyed the newly- 
built city, captured the inhabitants, ravaged the neigh- 
bourhood, and burnt a number of Susiauian towns, 
finally re-embarking with his captives — Ohaldsean and 
Susianian — whom he transported across the Gulf to 
the Ohaldsean coast, and then took with him into 
Assyria, This whole expedition seems to have taken 
the Susianians by surprise. They had probably 
expected an invasion by land, and had collected 
their forces towards the north-western frontier, so 
so that when the troops of Sennacherib landed far in 
their rear, there were no forces in the neighbourhood 
to resist them. However, the departure of the 
Assyrians on an expedition regarded as extremely 
perilous, was the signal for a general revolt of the 
Babylonians, who once more set up a native king in 
the person of Susub, 9 and collected an army with 
which they made ready to give the Assyrians battle 
on their return. Perhaps they cherished the hope 
that the fleet which had tempted the dangers of an 
unknown sea would be seen no more, or expected 
that, at the best, it would bring back the shattered 
remnants of a defeated army. If so, they were dis- 

9 See above, p. 438. 

VOL. II. 2 G 
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appointed. The Assyrian troops landed on their 
coast flushed with success, and finding the Baby- 
lonians in revolt, proceeded to chastise them ; de- 
feated their forces in a great battle ; captured their 
king, Susub ; and when the Susianians came, some- 
what tardily, to their succour, attacked and routed 
their army. A vast number of prisoners, and among 
them Susub himself, were carried olf by the victors 
and conveyed to Nineveh . 10 

Shortly after this successful campaign, possibly 
in the very next year, Sennacherib resolved to break 
the power of Susiana by a great expedition directed 
solely against that country. The Susianians had, it 
appears, been strong enough in the reign of Sargon 
to deprive Assyria of a portion of her territory ; and 
Kudur-Nakliunta , 1 the Elymaean king, still held two 
cities, Beth-Kahiri and Raza, which were regarded by 
Sennacherib as a part, of his paternal inheritance. 
The first object of the war was the recovery of these 
two towns, which were taken without any difficulty 
and reattached to the Assyrian Empire . 2 Sennacherib 
then pressed on into the heart of Susiana, taking and 
destroying thirty-four large towns, whose names he 
mentions, together with a still greater number of vil- 
lages, all of which he gave to the flames. Wasting 
and destroying in this way he drew near to Vadakat 
or Badaca , 3 the second city of the kingdom, where 
Kudur-Nakliunta had for the time fixed his residence. 


10 Inscriptions ties Sargonidcs , pp. 
47, 48 ; Journal of the Asiatic {So- 
ciety , vol. xix. pp. 154-156. 

1 Kudur-Nakliunta was the son of 
Sutruk-Nakhunta, the antagonist of 
Sargon (supra, p. 4 IS). Bricks 
of Kudur-Nakliunta, brought from 
Susa, are in the Assyrian Collection 
of the British Museum. 


2 Inscriptions des Sargonidcs, p. 48. 

3 Badaca is placed by Diodorus on 
the Eulseus, between Susa and Ecba- 
tana (xix. 19). It seems to have been 
situated at the point where the Ker- 
khah originally bifurcated, sending 
down an eastern arm which fell into 
the Ivuran at Ahwaz. (See Loftus, 
Chaldcm and Susiana , p. 424.) 
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The Elamitic king, hearing of his rapid approach, took 
fright, and hastily quitting Badaca, fled away to a city 
calltd Khidalu, at the foot of the mountains, where 
alone he could feel himself in safety. Sennacherib 
then advanced to Badaca, besieged it, and took it by 
assault ; after which affairs seem to have required 
his presence at Nineveh, and, leaving his conquest 
incomplete, he returned home with a large booty. 

A third campaign in these parts, the most im- 
portant of all, followed. Susub, the Ohaldsean prince 
whom Sennacherib had carried off to Assyria in the 
year of his naval expedition , 4 escaped from his con- 
finement, and, returning to Babylon, was once more 
hailed as king by the inhabitants. Aware of his 
inability to maintain himself on the throne against 
the will of the Assyrians, unless he were assisted by 
the arms of a powerful ally, he resolved to obtain, 
if possible, the immediate aid of the neighbour- 
ing Elamitic monarch. Kudur-Nakhunta, the late 
antagonist of Sennacherib, was dead, having sur- 
vived his disgraceful flight from Badaca only three 
months ; 5 and Umman-minan, his younger brother, 
held the throne. Susub, bent on contracting an 
alliance with this prince, did not scruple at an act of 
sacrilege to obtain his end. He broke open the 
treasury of the great temple of Bel at Babylon, and 
seizing the gold and silver belonging to the god, 
sent it as a present to Umman-minan, with an 
urgent intreaty that he would instantly collect his 
troops and march to his aid . 6 The Elamitic mon- 


4 See above, p. 450. 

5 So Mr. Fox Talbot understands 
the passage (As. Soc. Journ. vol. xix. 
p. 159). It is thought, however, by 

some to mean that the whole reign of 


Ivudur-Nakhunta lasted only three 
months. 

6 Compare the conduct of Aliaz 
(2 Kings xvi. 8). 
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arch, yielding to a request thus powerfully backed, 
and perhaps sufficiently wise to see that the interests 
of Susiana required an independent Babylon, set bis 
troops in motion without any delay, and advanced to 
the banks of the Tigris. At the same time a number 
of the Aramaean tribes on the middle Euphrates, 
which Sennacherib had reduced in his third year , 7 
revolted, and sent their forces to swell the army of 
Susub. A great battle was fought at Khaluli, a 
town on the lower Tigris, between the troops of 
Sennacherib and this allied host ; the combat was 
long and bloody ; but at last the Assyrians con- 
quered. Susub and his Elamitic ally took to flight 
and made their escape. N ebo-sum-iskun , a son of 
Merodach-Baladan, and many other chiefs of high 
rank, were captured. The army was completely 
routed and broken up . 8 Babylon, it is probable, 
submitted, and perhaps now received for viceroy 
Regibelus or Mesesimordaclius, whom the Canon of 
Ptolemy, which is silent about Susub, makes contempo- 
rary with the middle portion of Sennacherib’s reign . 9 

The only other expedition which can be assigned, 
on important evidence, to the reign of Sennacherib, 
is one against Cilicia, in which lie is said to have 
been opposed by Greeks . 10 According to Abydenus, 


7 Supra, p. 430. The principal 
of these tribes were the Pukutlu 
(Pekod), the Gambulu, the Kliin- 
daru, the Euhua, and the Damunn. 

8 Inscriptions des Sargonidcs , pp. 
49-51 ; Journal of the Asiatic {So- 
ciety, vol. xix. pp. 159-105. 

9 Regibelus ascends the throne in 
b.c. 693, and Mesesimordachtis in 
the following year. These are the 
12th and 13th years of Sennacherib. 
The omission of Susub from the 

Canon may he accounted for by the 


probable fact that neither of his two 
reigns lasted for a full year. That 
he was actual king is proved by a 
“ contract ” tablet in the British 
Museum dated from his reign. 

10 Polyhist. ap. Euseb. Cl iron . Can. 
Pars l ma , c. v. : — “ Is igitur (i.e. 
Senach cribu s) Babylon iorum po- 
titus, filium suum Asordancm eis 
regem imponebat, ipse an tern in As- 
syrian! reditum maturabat. Mox 
quum ad ejus aures rumor esset per- 
tains, GvcTcos in Cilicia m coactis 
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a Greek fleet guarded the Cilician shore, which the 
vessels of Sennacherib engaged and defeated. Poly- 
liistor seems to say that the Greeks also suffered a 
defeat hy land in Cilicia itself, after which Sen- 
nacherib took possession of the country, and built 
Tarsus there on the model of Babylon . 1 The pro- 
minence here given to Greeks by Greek writers is 
undoubtedly remarkable, and it throws a certain 
amount of suspicion over the whole story. Still, as 
the Greek element in Cyprus was certainly important 
at this time , 2 and as the occupation of Cilicia by the 
Assyrians may have appeared to the Cyprian Greeks 
to endanger their independence, it is conceivable 
that they lent some assistance to the natives of the 
country, who were a hardy race, fond of freedom, 
and never very easily brought into subjection . 3 The 
admission of a double defeat makes it evident that 
the tale is not the invention of Greek national vanity. 
Abydenus and Polyhistor probably derive it from 
Berosus, who must also have made the statement 
that Tarsus was now founded by Sennacherib, and 
constructed after the pattern of Babylon. The 


copiis bellum transtulisse, eos'pro- 
tinus aggressus est, proelioque ini to, 
multis suorum amissis, hostes nihil- 
ominus profligavit : suamque ima- 
ginem, ut esset victorias monu- 
mentum, eo loco erectam reliquit ; 
cui Chaldaicis litteris res a se gestas 
insculpi mandavit ad memoriam 
temporum sempiternam. Tarsura 
quoque urbem ab eo structam ait 
ad Babylonis exemplar, eidemque 
nomen inditum Tharsin.” Abyden. 
ap. eund. c. ix . : — u His temporibus 
quintus deniqne et vigesimus sex 
fuit Senacheribus, qui Babylonem 
sibi snbdidit, et in Cilicii maris 
litore classem Grsecorum profligatum 
disjecit. Hie etiam templum Athe- 
niensium (!) struxit. M rea quoque 


I signa facienda curavit, in quibus sna 
j facinora traditur inscripsisse. Tar- 
sum deniqne ea forma, qua Babylon 
1 utitur, condidit, ita ut media Tarso 
! Gydnus amnis transiret, prorsus ut 
Babylonem dividit Arazanes.” 

1 It is not certain that this means 
more than the emplacement of the 
town on both sides of theCydnus. so 
that the stream ran through it. (See 

| the parallel passage in Abydenus.) 

2 See below, p. 4 83, note 8 . 

3 Cilicia remained independent at 
the time of the formation of the 
Lydian Empire (Herod, i, 28). It had 
its own kings, and enjoyed a certain 
amount of independence under the 
Persians (Ibid. vii. 98 ; HCschyl. Pers. 
328-330 ; Xen. Ancib. i. 2, § 25). 
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occupation of newly conquered countries, by the 
establishment in tliem of large cities in which foreign 
colonists were placed by the conquerors, was a practice 
commenced by Sargon, 4 which his son is not unlikely 
to have followed. Tarsus was always regarded by 
the Greeks as an Assyrian town ; 5 and though they 
gave different accounts ol the time of its foundation, 
their disagreement in this respect does not invalidate 
their evidence as to the main fact itself, which is 
intrinsically probable. The evidence of Polyhistor 
and Abydenus as to the date of the foundation, 
representing, as it must, the testimony of Berosus 
upon the point, is to be preferred ; and we may ac- 
cept it as a fact, beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
the native city of St. Paul derived its origin from the 
antagonist of Hezekiah. 6 

That this Cilician war occurred late in the reign of 
Sennacherib, appears to follow from the absence of 
any account of it from his general annals. 7 These, it 
it is probable, extend no further than his sixteenth 
year, b.c. 689, thus leaving blank his last eight years, 
from b.c. 688 to 680. The defeat of the Greeks, the 
occupation of Cilicia, and the founding of Tarsus, may 
well have fallen into this interval. To the same time 
may have belonged Sennacherib’s conquest of Edom. 8 


4 Sec above, p. 422. 

5 The Greeks generally ascribed 
the foundation of Tarsus to Sardana- 
palus, the best known of the Assyrian 
monarchs. (See Hcllan. Fr. 15S ; 
Apollodor. Fr. 60 ; Strab. xiv. p. 
968 ; Arrian. Exp . Alex . ii. 5 ; 
Athenians, Deipn. xii. 7 ; Eustath. ad 
Dionys. Per. 873.) 

6 It would be an objection to this 

view if Tarsus were, necessarily or 

even probably, the Tarshish of Scrip- 
ture. But it has been shown that 
Tartessus is far better entitled to 


that honour. (Twisleton in Smith’s 
Biblical Dictionary , vol. iii. p. 1438.) 

7 In the Epitome of Sennacherib’s 
wars inscribed upon the Koyuujik 
bulls, there is a statement that he 
c< triumphantly subdued the men of 
Cilicia inhabiting the inaccessible 
forests.’ 5 This epitome dates from 
the first Susian expedition — ab. b.c. 
695. If* therefore the war to which 
it alludes is the same as that men- 
tioned by the Greeks, the date in the 
text must be modified. 

8 Infra, p. 469. 
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There is reason to suspect that these successes 
of Sennacherib’s on the western limits of his empire 
were more than counterbalanced by a contempor- 
aneous loss at the extreme south-east. The Canon 
of Ptolemy marks the year b.c. 688 as the first of an 
interregnum at Babylon, which continues from that 
date till the accession of Esar-haddon in b.c. 680. 
Interregna in this document — Itj; afiacn’AevTa, as they 
are termed — indicate periods of extreme disturbance, 
when pretender succeeded to pretender, or when the 
country was split up into a number of petty king- 
doms. The Assyrian yoke, in either case, must have 
been rejected ; and Babylonia must have succeeded 
at this time in maintaining, for the space of eight 
years, a separate and independent existence, albeit 
troubled and precarious. The fact that she con- 
tinued free so long, while she again succumbed at the 
very commencement of the reign of Esar-haddon, may 
lead us to suspect that she owed this spell of liberty 
to the increasing years of the Assyrian monarch, 
who, as the infirmities of age crept upon him, felt a 
disinclination towards distant expeditions. 

The military glory of Sennacherib was thus in 
some degree tarnished ; first, by the terrible disaster 
which befell his host on the borders of Egypt ; and, 
secondly, by his failure to maintain the authority 
which, in the earlier part of his reign, he had esta- 
blished over Babylon. Still, notwithstanding these 
misfortunes, he must be pronounced one of the most 
successful of Assyria’s warrior kings, and altogether 
one of the greatest princes that ever sate on the 
Assyrian throne. His victories of Altaku and 
Khaluli seem to have been among the most im- 
portant battles that Assyria ever gained. By the 
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one Egypt and Ethiopia, by the other Susiana and 
Babylon, were taught that, even united, they were 
no match for the Assyrian hosts. Sennacherib thus 
wholesomely impressed his most formidable enemies 
with the dread of his arms ; while at the same time 
he enlarged, in various directions, the limits of his 
dominions. He warred in regions to which no earlier 
Assyrian monarch had ever penetrated ; and he 
adopted modes of warfare on which none of them 
had previously ventured. His defeat of a Greek fleet 
in the Eastern Mediterranean, and his employment 
of Phoenicians in the Persian Gulf, show an enterprise 
and versatility which we observe in few Orientals. 
His selection of Tarsus for the site of a great city 
indicates a keen appreciation of the merits of a 
locality . 9 If he was proud, haughty, and self-con- 
fident, beyond all former Assyrian kings , 10 it would 
seem to have been because he felt that he had re- 
sources within himself — that he possessed a firm will, 
a bold heart, and a fertile invention. Most men 
would have laid aside the sword and given them- 
selves wholly to peaceful pursuits, after such a 
disaster as that of Pelusium. Sennacherib accepted 
the judgment as a warning to attempt no further 
conquests in those parts, but did not allow the cala- 
mity to reduce him to inaction. He wisely turned 


9 On the importance of Tarsus in 
Greek and Roman times, see Xen. 
Ancib. i. 2, § 23 ; Ctes. Bell . Alex. 66 ; 
Strab. xiv. p. 960 ; Dionys. Perieg. 
1.869; Solin. 41, &c. Tersoos is still 
a city with a population of 30,000. 

10 Isaiah x. 12-14 ; 2 Kings xix. 
23-28. Sennacherib calls himself in 
his inscriptions, “ the great king, 
the powerful king, the king of 
nations, the king of Assyria, the ' 


king of the four regions, the dili- 
gent ruler, the favourite of the 
great gods, the observer of sworn 
faith, the guardian of the law, the 
embellisher of public buildings, the 
noble hero, the strong warrior, the 
first of kings, the punisher of un- 
believers, the destroyer of wicked 
men.” (Inscriptions ties Sartjonid.es , 
p. 41 ; compare As. Soc. Journ ., vol. 
xix. ]>. 135.) 
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his sword against other enemies, and was rewarded 
by important successes upon all his other frontiers. 

But if, as a warrior, Sennacherib deserves to be 
placed in the foremost rank of the Assyrian kings, 
as a builder and a patron of art he is still more 
eminent. The great palace which he raised at 
bane veh surpassed in size and splendour all earlier 
edifices, and was never excelled in any respect except 
by one later building. The palace of Asshur-bani- 
pal, built on the same platform by the grandson of 
Sennacherib, was, it must be allowed, more exquisite 
in its ornamentation ; but even this edifice did not 
equal the great work of Sennacherib in the number 
of its apartments, or the grandeur of its dimensions. 
Sennacherib’s palace covered an area of above eight 
acres. It consisted of a number of grand halls and 
smaller chambers, arranged round at least three courts 
or quadrangles. These courts were respectively 154 
feet by 125, 124 feet by 90, and probably a square of 
about 90 feet. 1 Round the smallest of the courts 
were grouped apartments of no great size, which, it 
may be suspected, belonged to the seraglio of the 
king. The seraglio seems to have been reached 
through a single narrow passage, 2 leading out of a 
long gallery — 218 feet by 25 3 — which was ap- 
proached only through two other' passages, one 
leading from each of the two main courts. The 
principal halls were immediately within the two chief 


1 This third or Hcireem Court was 
very partially explored. The one side 
uncovered measured ninety-three feet. 
Mr. Layard in his restoration ( Nine- 
veh and Babylon , Plan 1, opp. p. 67) 

makes the width of the court eighty- 
four feet, but it may easily have been 

ninety feet or even more. 


2 It is not quite certain that this 
passage led to the apartments in 
question, as it was not explored to 
the end ; but its apparent object was 
to conduct to the north-west group 
of chambers. 

3 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 103/ 
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entrances, one on the north-east, the other on the 
opposite or south-west front of the palace. Neither 
of these two rooms has been completely explored ; 
but the one appears to have been more than 150 and 
the other 4 was probably 180 feet in length, while the 
width of each was a little more than forty feet. 
Besides these two great halls and the grand gallery 
already described, the palace contained about twenty 
rooms of a considerable size, and at least forty or fifty 
smaller chambers, mostly square, or nearly so, open- 
ing out of some hall or large apartment. The actual 
number of the rooms explored is about sixty ; 5 but as 
in many parts the examination of the building is still 
incomplete, we may fairly conjecture that the entire 
number was not less than seventy or eighty. 

The palace of Sennacherib preserved all the main 
features of Assyrian architecture. It was elevated 
on a platform, eighty or ninety feet above the plain, 
artificially constructed and covered with a pavement 
of bricks. It had probably three grand fa9ades, one 
on the north-east, where it was ordinarily approached 
from the town, 6 and the two others on the south-east 
and the south-west, where it was carried nearly to 
the edge of the platform, and overhung the two 
streams of the Khosr-su and the Tigris. Its principal 
apartment was that which was first entered by the 
visitor. All the walls ran in straight lines, and all 
the angles of the rooms and passages were right 


4 This hall was traced to a distance 
of 100 feet. Assuming that it had the 
same sort of correspondence and regu- 
larity as the halls at Khorsabad, its 
entire length must have been 180 feet. 

5 Mr. Layard counts seventy-one 

chambers; but he includes in this 
estimate the three courts, the long 


gallery, four passages, and four 
rooms which were imagined rather 
than proved to exist. 

6 Two great ravines on this side 
probably mark the position of flights 
of steps, or inclined ways, which led 
up to the platform from the lower 
level of the city. 
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angles. There were more passages in the building 
than usual ; 7 8 but still the apartments very frequently 
opened into one another ; and almost one half of the 
rooms were passage-rooms. The doorways were 
mostly placed without any regard to regularity, 
seldom opposite to one another, and generally to- 
wards the corners of the apartments. There was the 
curious feature, so common in Assyrian edifices, of a 
room being entered from a court, or from another 
room, by two or three doorways ; 3 which is best 
explained by supposing that the rank of the person 
determined the door by which he might enter. 
Squared recesses in the sides of the rooms were 
common. The thickness of the walls was great. 
The apartments, though wider than in other palaces, 
were still narrow for their length, never much ex- 
ceeding forty feet ; while the courts were much better 
proportioned. 

It was in the size and the number of his rooms, in 
his use of passages, and in certain features of his 
ornamentation, that Sennacherib chiefly differed from 
former builders. He increased the width of the 
principal state apartments by one-third, which seems 
to imply the employment of some new mode or 
material for roofing. 9 In their length he made less 
alteration, only advancing from 150 to 180 feet, 
evidently because he aimed, not merely at increasing 
the size of his rooms, but at improving their pro- 
portions. In one instance alone — that of a gallery 
or passage-room, leading (apparently) from the more 


7 On the rare use of passages by 
the Assyrians, see above, vol. i. 
p. 357. 

8 So at Khorsabad (vol. i. p. 352) 
and at Nimrud (supra, p. 34:8). 

9 Sennacherib used foreign timber 


in his palace to a large extent, cut- 
ting it in Lebanon and Amanus. 
Perhaps, by choosing the tallest trees, 
he was able to span with single 
beams the wide space of forty-one or 
forty-two feet. (See vol. i. p. 3S5.) 
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public part of tbe palace to the hcLreem or private 
apartments — did lie exceed this length, uniting the two 
portions of the palace by a noble corridor, 218 feet 
long by twenty-five wide. Into this corridor he 
brought passages from the two public courts, which 
he also united together by a third passage, thus 
greatly facilitating communication between the 
various blocks of building which composed his vast 
palatial edifice. 

The most striking characteristic of Sennacherib’s 
ornamentation is its strong and marked realism. It 
was under Sennacherib that the practice first obtained 
of completing each scene by a background, 10 such as 
actually existed at the time and place of its occur- 
rence. Mountains, rocks, trees, roads, rivers, lakes, 
were regularly portrayed, an attempt being made to 
represent the locality, whatever it might be, as truth- 
fully as the artist’s skill and the character of his 
material rendered possible. Nor was this endeavour 
limited to the broad and general features of the scene 
only. The wish evidently was to include all the 
little accessories which the observant eye of an artist 
might have noted if he had made his drawing with 
the scene before him. The species of trees is dis- 
tinguished in Sennacherib’s bas-reliefs ; gardens, 
fields, ponds, reeds, are carefully represented ; -wild 
animals are introduced, as stags, boars, and antelopes ; 
birds fly from tree to tree, or stand over their nests 
feeding the young who stretch up to them,* fish 
disport themselves in the waters ; fishermen ply their 


10 Backgrounds occur, but very 
rarely, in the reliefs of Asshur-idanni- 
pal (Layard, Monuments , 1st Series, 
Pis. 15, 10, and 33). They are em- 
ployed more largely by Sargon (Botta, 
Monuments, Pis. 31 to 35, and 108 


to 114) ; but even then they con- 
tinue the exception. With Senna- 
cherib they become the rule, and at 
the same time they increase greatly 
in elaboration. 
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craft ; boatmen and agricultural labourers pursue 
tlieir avocations ; the scene is, as it were, photo- 
graphed, with all its features — the least and the most 
important — equally marked, and without any attempt 
at selection, or any effort after artistic unity. 

In the same spirit of realism Sennacherib chooses 
for artistic representation scenes of a common-place 
and every-day character. The trains of attendants 
who daily enter his palace with game and locusts for 
his dinner, and cakes and fruit for his dessert, appear 
on the walls of his passages , 1 exactly as they walked 
through his courts, bearing the delicacies in which he 
delighted. Elsewhere he puts before us the entire 
process of carving and transporting a colossal bull, 
from the first removal of the huge stone in its rough 
state from the quarry, to its final elevation on a 
palace mound as part of the great gateway of a royal 
residence. We see the trackers dragging the rough 
block, supported on a low flat-bottomed boat, along 
the course of a river, disposed in gangs, and working 
under taskmasters who use their rods upon the slightest 
provocation. The whole scene must be represented, 
and so the trackers are all there, to the number of 
three hundred, costumed according to their nations, 
and each delineated with as much care as if he were 
not the exact image of ninety-nine others. We then 
observe the block transferred to land, and carved into 
the rough semblance of a bull, in which form it is 
placed on a rude sledge and conveyed along level 
ground by gangs of labourers, arranged nearly as 
before, to the foot of the mound at whose top it has 
to be placed. The construction of the mound is most 


1 For a representation see Layard, 1 compare Nineveh and Babylon, pp. 
Monuments, 2nd Series, Pis. 8 and 9 ; | 338-340. 
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elaborately represented. Brickmakers are seen 
moulding the bricks at its base, while workmen with 
baskets at their backs, full of earth, bricks, stones, or 
rubbish, toil up the ascent — for the mound is already 
half raised — and empty their burdens out upon the 
summit. The bull, still lying on its sledge, is then 
drawn up an inclined plane to the top by four gangs 
of labourers, in the presence of the monarch and his 
attendants. After this the carving is completed, and 
the colossus, having been raised into an upright posi- 
tion, is conveyed along the surface of the platform to 
the exact site which it is to occupy . 2 This portion of 
the operation has been represented in one of the 
woodcuts contained in the first volume . 3 From the 
representation there given the reader may form a 
notion of the minuteness and elaboration of this entire 
series of bas-reliefs. 

Besides constructing this new palace at Nineveh, 
Sennacherib seems also to have restored the ancient 
residence of the kings at the same place , 4 5 a building 
which will probably be found whenever the mound of 
Nebbi-Yunus is submitted to careful examination. 
He confined the Tigris to its channel by an embank- 
ment of bricks . 6 He constructed a number of canals 
or aqueducts for the purpose of bringing good 
water to the capital . 6 He improved the defences of 
Nineveh, erecting towers of a vast size at some of 
the gates . 7 And, finally, he built a temple to the 


2 Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
Pis. 10 to 17. 

3 Supra, vol. i. p. 497. 

4 Assyrian Texts , p. 7 ; As. Soc. 
Journal , vol. xix. p. 10G. 

5 Assyrian Texts , 1. s. c. 

6 Ibid. p. 8. 

7 The threat gale of Nineveh, de- 
scribed in the first volume of this work 


(p. 323), was composed of bricks 
marked with Sennacherib’s name 
(Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 
123). Another similar gateway in the 
Eastern wall (ibid.) was probably his ; 
and his bricks have also been found 
along the curtain of the east side of 
the citj r . 
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god Nergal at Tarbisi (now Sherif Khan), about 
three miles from Nineveh, up the Tigris. 

In the construction of these great works he made 
use, chiefly, of the forced labour with which his 
triumphant expeditions into foreign countries had so 
abundantly supplied him. Chakkeans, Aramaeans, 
Armenians, Cilicians , 8 and probably also Egyptians, 
Ethiopians, Elamites, and Jews, were employed by 
thousands in the formation of the vast mounds, in 
the transport and elevation of the colossal bulls, in 
the moulding of the bricks, and the erection of the 
walls of the various edifices, in the excavation of the 
canals, and the construction of the embankments. 
They wrought in gangs, each gang having a costume 
peculiar to it , 9 which probably marked its nation. Over 
each were placed a number of task-masters, armed with 
staves, who urged on the work with blows , 10 and se- 
verely punished any neglect or remissness. Assyrian 
foremen had the general direction of the works, and 
were entrusted with all such portions as required skill 
or judgment . 11 The forced labourers often worked in 
fetters, which were sometimes supported by a bar 
fastened to the waist, while sometimes they consisted 
merely of shackles round the ankles. The king him- 
self often witnessed the labours, standing in his 
chariot, which, on these occasions, was drawn by 
some of his attendants . 12 

The Assyrian monuments throw no light on the 


8 On the Bellino Cylinder Senna- 
cherib tells ns that he employed these 
four races, together with the Quint 

(Coans), on his great works. ( As- 
syrian Texts , pp. 6, 7.) From a bull- 

inscription we learn that the num- 
ber of Aramseans earned off as slaves 

in one raid was 208,000. (Layard, 

Nineveh and Babylon , p. 141.) 


9 Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
Pis. 10, 11, 13, 15, and 16. 

10 The same practice prevailed 
in . Persia (Herod, vii. 22) ; and 
there must be something akin to it 
wherever forced labour is used. 

11 See above, p. 223. 

12 Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series. 
Pis. 12 and 15. 
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circumstances which led to the assassination of 
Sennacherib ; and we are reduced to conjecture the 
causes of so strange an event. Our various sources 
of information make it clear that he had a large 
family of sons. The eldest of them, Asshur-inadi- 
su, had been entrusted by Sennacherib with the 
government of Babylon , 13 and might reasonably have 
expected to succeed him on the throne of Assyria ; 
but it is probable that he died before his father, 
either by a natural death, or by violence, during one 
of the many Babylonian revolts. It may be sus- 
pected that Sennacherib had a second son, of whose 
name Nergal was the first element ; 1 and it is certain 
that he had three others, Adrammelech (or Ardu- 
muzanes ), 2 Sharezer, and Esar-haddon. Perhaps, 
upon the death of Asshur-inadi-su, disputes arose 
about the succession. Adrammelech and Sharezer, 
anxious to obtain the throne for themselves, plotted 
against the life of their father, and having slain him 
in a temple as he was worshipping , 3 proceeded further 
to remove their brother Nergilus, who claimed the 
crown and wore it for a brief space after Sen- 
nacherib’s death . 4 Having murdered him, they 
expected to obtain the throne without further 
difficulty ; but Esar-haddon now came forward and 
was favourably received — the murderers found that 


13 Supra, p. 439. 

1 Abydeuus, who alone mentions 
this Nergilus, omits to state his re- 
lationship to Sennacherib. He makes 
him the father of Adrammelech and 
Esar-haddon (Axerdis), which is cer- 
tainly incorrect. In the text I have 
followed probability. 

2 The Adrammelech of Scripture 
(2 Kings xix. 37 ; Is. xxxvii. 38) is 
mentioned as Adrameles by Aby- 
denus (Euseb. Chron. Can. Pars l ma , 


c. ix.), and as Adramelus by Moses 
of Chorene {Hid. Armen, i. 22). 
This latter writer calls him also Ar- 
gamozanus (ibid.), while Polyliistor 
gives his name as Ardumuzanes (ap. 
Euseb. Cliron . Can. Pars l m \ c. v. 
§!)• 

3 2 Kings, 1. s. c. 

4 See Abydenus, 1. s. c. “Proximus 
huic (i.e. Scnachcribo) regnavit Ner- 
gilus, quern Adrameles filius (?) oc- 
cidit.” 
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they had miscalculated — and they therefore at once 
quitted Assyria and fled to Armenia , 5 where they 
were kindly treated by the reigning monarch, who 
gave them lands which long continued in the posses- 
sion of their posterity . 6 Esar-haddon was then ac- 
knowledged as king by the whole nation. 

It was a sad end to a reign which, on the whole, 
had been so glorious ; and it was a sign that the 
empire was now verging on that decline which sooner 
or later overtakes all kingdoms, and indeed all things 
sublunary. Against plots from without, arising 
from the ambition of subjects who see, or think they 
see, at any particular juncture, an opportunity of 
seizing the great prize of supreme dominion, it is 
impossible, even in the most vigorous empire, to 
provide any complete security. But during the 
period of vigour, harmony exists within the palace, 
and confidence in each other inspires and unites all 
the members of the royal house. When discord has 
once entered inside the gates, when the family no 
longer holds together, when suspicion and jealousy 
have replaced the trust and affection of a happier 
time, the empire has passed into the declining 
stage, and has already begun the descent which 
conducts, by quick or slow degrees, to destruc- 
tion. The murder of Sennacherib, if it was, as 
perhaps it was, a judgment on the individual , 7 
was, at least equally, a judgment on the nation. 
When, in an absolute monarchy^ the palace becomes 
the scene of the worst crimes, the doom of the king- 
dom is sealed — it totters to its fall — and requires but 


5 2 Kings, 1. s. c. Mos. Chor. 1. s. c. 

“ Eum vero (i.e. Senecliarimum) filii 
ejus Adrammelus et Sanasarus ubi 

VOL. II. 


interfecerunt, ad nos confugere.” 

6 Mos. Chor. 1. s. c. 

7 See 2 Kings xix. 7, and 37. 

2 H 
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a touch from without to collapse into a heap of 
ruins. 

Esar-haddon, the son and successor of Sennacherib, 
is proved by the Assyrian Canon to have ascended 
the throne of Assyria in the same year in which the 
Canon of Ptolemy states that he became king of 
Babylon, viz., b.c. 680. He was succeeded by his 
son, Asshur-bani-pal or Sardanapalus, in b.c. 667, 
and thus held the crown no more than thirteen years. 
According to Abydenus, he was engaged for some 
time after his accession in a war with Adrammeleeh, 
his half-brother, who, at the head of a body of 
mercenary troops, levied probably in Armenia, 
disputed his right to the crown. 8 Esar-haddon, it is 
to be supposed, defeated this army, for he took 
Adrammeleeh prisoner and put him to death, after 
which he drove the mercenaries beyond his borders. 
In the same year, apparently, he must have been 
acknowledged king of Babylon. 

The chief record which we possess of Esar-haddon 
is a cylinder inscription, existing in duplicate, 9 which 
describes about nine campaigns, and may probably 
have been composed in or about his tenth year. A 
cylinder of his son’s adds to this some important 
information with respect to the latter part of his 
reign. 10 One or two notices in the Old Testament 
connect him with the history of the Jews. 11 And 


8 Abydenus, L s. c. “ Ilunc (i.e. 
Adramelein) t rater situs Axerdis in- 
terfecit, patre eodem alia tamen 
matre genitns, atque Byzantium (?) 
usque ejus exercitum persecutus 
est quern antca mercede conduxerat 
auxiliarem.” 

9 British Museum Bevies, Pis. 45 

to 47. Both copies of the cylinder 


are imperfect ; but together they sup- 
ply a very tolerable text. M. Oppert 
lias translated the second in his In- 
scriptions des Sargonides , pp. 53-60. 

10 See Sir II. Eawlinson’si/Zwsin^- 
tions of Egyptian History and Chro- 
nology from the Cuneiform Inscrip- 
tions, p. 23. 

11 2 Chron. xxxiii. 11 ; Ezra iv. 2. 
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Alrydenus, besides the passage already quoted, has 
an allusion to some of his foreign conquests. 12 Such 
are the materials from which the modern inquirer 
has to reconstruct the history of this great king. 

It appears that the first expedition of Esar-haddon 
was into Phoenicia. Abdi-Milkut king of Sidon, and 
Sandu-arra king of the adjoining part of Lebanon, 
had formed an alliance and revolted from the As- 
syrians, probably during the troubles which ensued 
on Sennacherib’s death. Esar-haddon attacked Sidon 
first, and soon took the city ; but Abdi-Milkut made 
his escape to an island — Aradus or Cyprus — where, 
perhaps, he thought himself secure. Esar-haddon, 
however, determined on pursuit. He traversed the 
sea “ like a fish,” 13 and made Abdi-Milkut 14 prisoner ; 
after which he turned his arms against Sandu-arra, 
attacked him in the fastnesses of his mountains, 
defeated his troops, and possessed himself of his per- 
son. The rebellion of the two captive kings was 
punished by their execution ; the walls of Sidon were 
destroyed ; its inhabitants, and those of the whole 
tract of coast in the neighbourhood, were carried 
off into Assyria, and thence scattered among the 
provinces ; a new town was built, which was named 
after Esar-haddon, and was intended to take the 
place of Sidon as the chief city of these parts ; and 
colonists were brought from Chaldaea and Susiana to 
occupy the new capital and the adjoining region. 


12 Abyden. ap. Euseb. 1. s. c. 
“ TEgyptum praeterea partesque in- 
teriores Syrian acquirebat Axerdis.” 

13 Inscriptions cles Sargonides, p. 
54 . 

14 The name Abdistartus occurs 
among the kings of Tyre men- 


tioned by Menander (Fr. I). Abdi- 
Milkut, or Abed-Melkarth, is formed 
on the same model, and would mean 
“ Servant of Melkarth ” (Hercules), 
just as Abdistartus is “ Servant of 
Ishtar” (Venus). Compare Abdiel, 
Abdallah, Obadiah, &c. 

2 n 2 
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An Assyrian governor was appointed to administer 
the conquered province . 15 

Esar-haddon’s next campaign seems to have been 
in Armenia. He took a city called Arza- *#, which, 
he says, was in the neighbourhood of Muzr , 16 and 
carried off the inhabitants, together with a number 
of mountain animals, placing the former in a position 
“ beyond the eastern gate of Nineveh.” At the 
same time he received the submission of Tiuspa the 
Cimmerian . 17 

His third campaign was in Cilicia and the adjoin- 
ing regions. The Cilicians, whom Sennacherib had 
so recently subdued , 1 reasserted their independence 
at his death, and allied themselves with the Tibareni, 
or people of Tubal, who possessed the high mountain 
tract about the junction of Amanus and Taurus. 
Esar-haddon inflicted a defeat on the Cilicians, and 
then invaded the mountain region, where he took 
twenty-one towns and a larger number of villages, 
all of which he plundered and burnt. The in- 
habitants he carried away captive, as usual ; but he 
made no attempt to hold the ravaged districts by 
means of new cities or fresh colonists . 2 

This expedition was followed by one or two petty 
wars in the north-west and the north-east ; 3 after 


15 It was probably with special 
reference to this campaign and con- 
quest that Abydenus spoke of Esar- 
haddon as having added to the 
empire “ the more inland parts of 
Syria.” (See above, p. 467, note 12 .) 

16 M. Oppert understands Egypt 
here {Inscriptions des Sargonides , 
p. 54) ; but Sir H. Iknvlinson has 
shown that the Eastern Muzr must 
be meant. ( Illustrations , &c. p. 21.) 

17 This is the first mention of 
Cimmerians in the Assyrian Inscrip- 


tions. Herodotus places the great 
Cimmerian invasion of Asia in the 
reign of Ardj^s the Lydian, which, 
according to him, was from b.c. 686 
to n.c. 637. The name of Tiuspa is 
curiously near to Teispes, who must 
have been king of Persia about this 
time. 

1 Supra, p. 453. 

2 Inscriptions des Sargonides , pp. 
54, 55 ; Assyrian Texts , pp. 11, 12. 

3 The scene of the first of these 
wars was Northern Syria ; the second 
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which Esar-haddon, probably about his sixth year — 
b.c. 675, made an expedition into Chaldgea. It 
appears that a son of Merodach-Baladan, Nebo-zirzi- 
sidi by name, had re-established himself on the 
Chaldaean coast, by the help of the Susianians ; while 
his brother, N ahid-Marduk, had thought it more 
prudent to court the favour of the great Assyrian 
monarch, and had quitted his refuge in Susiana to 
present himself before Esar-haddon’s footstool at 
Nineveh. This judicious step had all the success 
that he could have expected or desired. Esar-haddon, 
having conquered and slain the ill-judging Nebo- 
zirzi-sidi, made over to the more clear-sighted Nahid- 
Marduk the whole of the maritime region that had 
been ruled by his brother. At the same time the 
Assyrian monarch deposed a Chaldsean prince who 
had established his authority over a small town in 
the neighbourhood of Babylon, and set up another 
in his place, 4 thus pursuing the same system of 
division in Babylonia which we shall hereafter find 
that he pursued in Egypt. 5 

Esar-haddon after this was engaged in a war with 
Edom. He there took a city which bore the same 
name as the country — a city previously, he tells us, 
taken by his father 6 — and transported the inhabitants 
into Assyria, at the same time carrying off certain 
images of the Edomite gods. Hereupon the king, 
who was named Ilazael, sent an embassy to Nineveh, 
to make submission and offer presents, while at the 
same time he supplicated Esar-haddon to restore his 
gods and allow them to be conveyed back to their own 

Avas in South-Eastern Armenia — ipni ; his successor was Nebo-sallim, 
against the Mannai or Minni. ! the son of Balazu (Belesys). 

4 The name of the Chaldean 5 Infra, p. 475. 
prince deposed is read as Shamas- 15 Supra, p. 454. 
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proper country. 7 Esar-haddon granted the request, 
and restored the images to the envoy ; but as a com- 
pensation for this boon, he demanded an increase of 
the annual tribute, which was augmented in conse- 
quence by sixty-five camels. He also nominated to the 
Edomite throne, either in succession or in joint sove- 
reignty, a female named Tabua, who had been born 
and brought up in his own palace. 8 

The expedition next mentioned on Esar-haddon’s 
cylinder is one presenting some difficulty. The 
scene of it is a country called Bazu, which is said to 
be “ remote, on the extreme confines of the earth, on 
the other side of the desert.” 9 It was reached by 
traversing a hundred and forty farsaJchs (490 miles) 
of sandy desert, then twenty farsakhs (70 miles) 
of fertile land, and beyond that a stony region. 
None of the kings of Assyria, down to the time 
of Esar-haddon, had ever penetrated so far. Bazu 
lay beyond Ivhazu, which was the name of the 
stony tract, and Bazu had for its chief town a city 
called Yedih, which was under the rule of a king 
named Laile. It is thought, from the combination 
of these names, 10 and from the general description 


7 This appeal recalls Laban’s 
address to Jacob (Gen. xxxi. 30), 
when Rachel had “stolen his gods.” 

8 Is this a trace of a system like 
that which the Homans adopted in 
the case of the Parthians and Arme- 
nians during the early part of the 
empire? (See Tacit. Ann. ih 2.) 
Was Tabua an Arabian princess, 
taken as an hostage, and so bred up 
in the palace of the Assyrian king? 
It is highly improbable that she was 
a native Assyrian. 

9 Inscriptions des Saryonidcs , p. 
56. 

10 The combination of Bazu and 
Khazu closely resembles that of IIuz 


and Buz (Gen. xxii. 21). ThatHuz 
and Buz both gave names to coun- 
tries is apparent from the Book of 
Job (i. 1, and xxxi. 2) ; and both 
countries seem to have been in Ara- 
bia. (See Jer. xxv. 25, and cf. 
Smith’s Biblical Dictionary ad voce.) 
Bazu, it may be noted, is the nearest 
possible Assyrian representation of 
the Hebrew The names of the 
king, Laile, and of the other poten- 
tates mentioned, are thoroughly 
Arabic, as are also the places, some 
of which are well known. The entire 
list is as follows : — Kitsu (Keis), 
king of K/ndtil; AJcbarn (Acbar), 
king of Dupiyat ; Khabizu , king 
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of the region — of its remoteness and of the way 
in which it was reached — that it was probably the 
district of Arabia beyond Nedjif which lies along 
the Jebel Shammer and corresponds closely with the 
modem Arab kingdom of Hira. Esar-haddon boasts 
that he marched into the middle of the territory, 
that he slew eight of its sovereigns, and carried into 
Assyria their gods, their treasures, and their subjects ; 
and that, though Laile escaped him, he too lost his 
gods, which were seized and conveyed to Nineveh. 
Then Laile, like the Idumaean monarch above men- 
tioned, felt it necessary to humble himself. He went 
in person to the Assyrian capital, prostrated himself 
before the royal footstool, and entreated for the 
restoration of his gods ; which Esar-haddon consented 
to give back, but solely on the condition that Laile 
became thenceforth one of his tributaries . 11 

If this expedition was really carried into the 
quarter here supposed, Esar-haddon performed a feat 
never paralleled in history, excepting by Augustus 12 
and Nushirvan . 13 He led an army across the deserts 
which everywhere guard Arabia on the land side, 
and penetrated to the more fertile tracts beyond 
them, a region of settled inhabitants and of cities. 
He there took and spoiled several towns ; and he 
returned to his own country without suffering 
disaster. Considering the physical perils of the 
desert itself, and the warlike character of its in- 


of Qadcdsia (Qadessiyeh) ; Yelna, 
queen of Dihyan ; Mannulti, king 
of Maraban (?) ; Tabkharu, king of 
Gahvcm ; Leila , queen of YalcMlu ; 
and Khubaziru, king of Sidah. 

11 Inscriptions, &c., 1. s. c. 

12 It has been disputed how far 
the expedition of /Elias Gallus in the 
reign of Augustus (Strab. xvi. pp. 


1107-1110) penetrated. According to 
some it reached Yemen ; according 
to others, it proceeded no further 
than the eastern foot of the great 
Nejd chain. (See a note by Dr. W. 
Smith in his edition of Gibbon’s De- 
cline and Fall, vol. i. pp. 13S, 139.) 

13 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. 
v. p. 304, Smith’s edition. 
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habitants, whom no conqueror has ever really 
subdued, this was a most remarkable success. The 
dangers of the simoom may have been exaggerated, 
and the total aridity of the northern region may have 
been over-stated by many writers ; 14 but the difficulty 
of carrying water and provisions for a large army, 
and the peril of a plunge into the wilderness with a 
small one, can scarcely be stated in too strong terms, 
and have proved sufficient to deter most Eastern 
conquerors from even the thoughts of an Arabian 
expedition. Alexander would, perhaps, had he lived, 
have attempted an invasion from the side of the 
Persian Gulf ; 15 and Trajan actually succeeded in 
bringing under the Roman yoke an outlying portion 
of the country — the district between Damascus and 
the Red Sea ; but Arabia has been deeply penetrated 
thrice only in the history of the world ; and Esar- 
haddon is the sole monarch who ever ventured to 
conduct in person such an attack. 

From the arid regions of the great peninsula Esar- 
liaddon proceeded, probably in another year, to the 
invasion of the marsh-country on the Euphrates, 
where the Aramaean tribe of the Gambulu 1 had their 
habitations, dwelling (he tells us) “ like fish, in the 
midst of the waters ” 2 — doubtless much after the 
fashion of the modern Khuzeyl and Affej Arabs, 3 
the latter of whom inhabit nearly the same tract. 


14 Stuart Poole in Smith’s Biblical 
Dictionary , vol. i. p. 92. Much of 
Nejd is no doubt a good grazing 
country, and the best horses in the 
world are bred in it. But still large 
portions are desert, and the outskirts 
of Arabia on the north and east are 
still more arid and desolate. 

15 Arrian, Exp&.L J lex. vii. 19, 
sub tin. 


1 See above, p. 419, note u , and 
compare pp. 430 and 452. 

2 Inscriptions dcs Sargonides, p. 5G. 

3 On the Khuzeyl see Loftus, 
Chaldcea and Susiana , pp. 38-40; 
on the Affej, see the same work, pp. 
91-93, and Layard, Nineveh and 
Babylon , pp. 551-555. Compare 
also the present work, vol. i. pp. 
40,47. 
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The sheikh of this tribe had revolted; but on the 
approach of the Assyrians he submitted himself, 
bringing in person the arrears of his tribute and a 
present of buffaloes (?), 4 5 whereby he sought to pro- 
pitiate the wrath of his suzerain. Esar-haddon states 
that he forgave him ; that he strengthened his capital 
with fresh works, placed a garrison in it, and made 
it a stronghold to protect the territory against the 
attacks of the Susianians. 

• The last expedition mentioned on the cylinder, 
which seems not to have been conducted by the king 
in person, was against the country of Bikni or Bikan, 
one of the more remote regions of Media — perhaps 
Azerbijan. 6 No Assyrian monarch before Esar- 
haddon had ever invaded this region. It was under 
the government of a number of chiefs — the Ar ian 
character of whose names is unmistakeable 6 — each of 
whom ruled over his own town and the adjacent 
district. Esar-haddon seized two of the chiefs and 
carried them off to Assyria, whereupon several others 
made their submission, consenting to pay a tribute 
and to divide their authority with Assyrian officers. 7 

It is probable that these various expeditions oc- 
cupied Esar-haddon from b.c. 680, the year of his 
accession, to b.c. 670, when it is likely that they 
were recorded on the existing cylinder. The expedi- 
tions are ten in number, directed against countries 
remote from one another ; and each may well have 


4 Cattle of some kind or other are 
certainly mentioned. The marsh 
region is the special resort of the 
buffalo. (Layard, p. 553.) 

5 The -bijan or -bigan of Azer- 
bijan may possibly represent the 

Bikan of the inscriptions. Azer- 

bijan can scarcely be, as commonly 


supposed, a corruption of Atropa- 
tene. 

6 E. g. Sitirparna or Sitrapliemes, 
Eparna or Oph ernes, Ramatiya or 
Ramates, and Zanasana or Zana- 
sanes. 

7 Inscriptions des Sargonides , p. 
57. 
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occupied an entire year. There would thus remain 
only three more years of the king’s reign, after the 
termination of the chief native record, during which 
his history has to he learnt from other sources. Into 
this space falls, almost certainly, the greatest of 
Esar-liaddon’s exploits — the conquest of Egypt ; and, 
probably, one of the most interesting episodes of his 
reign — the punishment and pardon of Manasseh. 
With the consideration of these two events the 
military history of his reign will terminate. 

The conquest of Egypt by Esar-haddon, though 
concealed from Herodotus, and not known even to 
Diodorus, was no secret to the more learned Greeks, 
who probably found an account of the expedition in 
the great work of Berosus . 8 All that we know of its 
circumstances is derived from a short notice in the 
annals of Esar-haddon’ s son and successor, Asshur- 
bani-pal, who finds it necessary to make an allusion 
to the former doings of his father in Egypt, in order 
to render intelligible the state of affairs when he him- 
self invades the country. According to this notice, it 
would appear that Esar-haddon, having entered Egypt 
with a large army, gained a great battle over the 
forces of Tirhakah in the lower country, after which 
he proceeded southwards, took the city where the 
Ethiopian held his court ., 9 * * received the submission of 


8 See the passage of Abydemis 
above quoted, p. 467, note 12 . Aby- 
denus, it is almost certain, drew from 
Berosus. 

0 It is probable that this city was 
Thebes ; but the monument is un- 

fortunately illegible just in this place. 
Thebes was certainly captured at 

this time; and it is either to this 
capture or to a subsequent one 

under Esar-haddon’s son that the 


prophet Nahum alludes when threat- 
ening Nineveh — u Art thou better 
than populous No, that was situate 
among the rivers, that had the waters 
round about it ; whose rampart was 
the flood (Dp, and her wall from 
the flood ? Ethiopia and Egypt 
were her strength, and it was in- 
finite ; Put and Lubim were thy 
helpers. Yet was she carried away, 
she went into captivity ; her young 
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tlie other principal towns, and thus became master 
of Egypt, at least as far as Thebes or Diospolis, the 
No or No-Amon of Scripture . 10 He then broke np 
the country into at least twenty governments, ap- 
pointing in each town a ruler who bore the title of 
king, but placing all the others to a certain extent 
under the authority of the prince who reigned at 
Memphis. This was Neco, the father of Psam- 
metichus (Psamatik I.) — a native Egyptian, of whom 
we have some mention both in Herodotus 11 and in 
the fragments of Manetho . 12 The remaining rulers 
were likewise, for the most part, native Egyptians ; 
though in two or three instances the governments 
appear to have been committed to Assyrian officers . 13 
Esar-haddon having made these arrangements, re- 
turned to his own country, and proceeded to in- 
troduce sphinxes into the ornamentation of his 
palaces , 14 while, at the same time, he attached to his 
former titles an additional clause, in which he de- 
clared himself to be “ king of the kings of Egypt, and 
conqueror of Ethiopia.” 15 

The revolt of Manasseh king of Judah may have 
happened shortly before or shortly after the conquest 
of Egypt. It was not regarded as of sufficient 
importance to call for the personal intervention of 


children also were dashed in pieces 
at the top of all the streets : and 
they cast lots for her honourable 
men; and all her great men were 
bound in chains.” (Ch. iii. 8-10.) 

10 On the question of identity see 
Mr. Stuart Poole’s article in Smith’s 
Biblical Dictionary , vol. ii. p. 576. 

11 Herod, ii. 152. 

12 Manetho ap. Euseb. Chron . 
Can . Pars l raa , c. xx. p. 10. 

13 See Sir H. Eawlinson’s paper 
in the Transactions of the Royal 


Society of Literature , Hew Series, 
vol. vii. p. 136 et seqq. 

14 Infra, pp. 481, 482 ; Layard, 
Nineveh and its Remains , vol. i. 
p. 348. 

15 This title, which docs not appear 
on the cylinder, is found on the 
back of the slabs at the entrance of 
the S.W. palace at Nimrud, where 
the sphinxes appear ; on a bronze lion 
dug up at Nebbi Yunus ; and on the 
slabs of the palace which Esar- 
haddon built at Sherif Khan. 
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the Assyrian monarch. The ‘‘captains of the host 
of the king of Assyria ” were entrusted with the 
task of Manasseli’s subjection ; and, proceeding into 
Judaea, they “ took him among the thorns, and bound 
him with chains, and carried him to Babylon ,” 16 
where Esar-haddon had built himself a palace, and 
often held his court . 17 The Great King at first treated 
his prisoner severely ; and the “ affliction ” which he 
thus suffered is said to have broken his pride and 
caused him to humble himself before God , 18 and to 
repent of all the cruelties and idolatries which had 
brought this judgment upon him. Then God “ was 
entreated of him, and heard his supplication, and 
brought him back again to Jerusalem into his king- 
dom.” 19 The crime of defection was overlooked by 
the Assyrian monarch ; 20 Manasseh was pardoned, 
and sent back to Jerusalem ; where he was allowed to 
resume the reins of government, but on the condition, 
if we may judge by the usual practice of the As- 
syrians in such cases, of paying an increased tribute . 21 

It may have been in connection with this restora- 
tion of Manasseh to his throne — an act of doubtful 
policy from an Assyrian point of view — that Esar- 
haddon determined on a project by which the hold of 
Assyria upon Palestine was considerably strengthened. 
Sargon, as has been already observed , 1 when he 
removed the Israelites from Samaria, supplied their 


16 2 Chron. xxxiii 11. 

17 It is this circumstance that 
serves to fix the Captivity of Manas- 
seh to the reign of Esar-haddon. 
Otherwise it might as well have 
fallen into the reign of his son. 

18 2 Chron. xxxiii. 12. 

12 Ibid, verse 13. 

20 It has been supposed that Ma- 


nasseh may have been released by 
Esar-haddon’s successor, as Jehoia- 
chin was by Nebuchadnezzar’s. 
(Ewald, GeschicJite d. Volkes Israel , 
vol. iii. p. G78.) And this is cer- 
tainly possible. But it is a mcro 
conjecture. 

2i See above, pp. 330, 342, in c. 

1 Supra, p. 423. 
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place by colonists from Babylon, Cutha, Sippara, 
Ava, Hamath , 2 and Arabia ; 3 thus planting a foreign 
garrison in the region, which would be likely to pre- 
serve its fidelity. Esar-haddon resolved to strengthen 
the foreign element. He gathered men 4 from 
Babylon, Orchoe, Susa, Elymais, Persia, and other 
neighbouring regions, and entrusting them to an 
officer of high rank — “ the great and noble As- 
napper ” — had them conveyed to Palestine and 
settled over the whole country, which until this time 
must have been somewhat thinly peopled . 5 The 
restoration of Manasseh, and the augmentation of 
the foreign element in Palestine, are thus portions, 
but counter-balancing portions, of one scheme — a 
scheme, the sole object of which was the pacification 
of the empire by whatever means, gentle or severe, 
seemed best calculated to effect the purpose. 

Of the architecture of Esar-haddon, and of the state 
of the arts generally in his time, it is difficult to 
speak positively. Though he appears to have been 
one of the most indefatigable constructors of great 
works that Assyria produced, having erected during 


2 See 2 Kings xvii. 24. 

3 Supra, p. 415. 

4 It has been usually supposed 
that the colonization to which refer- 
ence is made in Ezra iv. 2, 9, is the 
same as that whereof an account is 
given in 2 Kings xvii. 24. But a com- 
parison of the places named will show 
that the two colonizations are quite 
distinct. Sargon brought his colonists 
from Hamath in Coele-Syria, and 
from four cities in Babylonia — Baby- 
lon itself, Cutha, Sippara, and Ava 
or Ivah. Esar-haddon brought his 
mainly from Susiana and the coun- 
tries still further to the east. They 

were Susianians, Elymseans, Per- 
sians' (K'DTBK), Dai (KIM), &c. 


Those of Esar-haddon’s colonists 
who were furnished by Babylonia 
came from Babylon and Erech, or 
Orchoe. The Dinaites (KUH) 
were probably from Dayan , a coun- 
try often mentioned in the Inscrip- 
tions, which must have adjoined 
on Cilicia. The Tarpelites and 
the Apharsathchites are still unre- 
cognized. 

5 When wild beasts multiply in a 
country, we may be sure that its 
human occupants are diminishing. 
The danger from lions, of which the 
first colonists complained to Sargon, 
is indicative of the depopulation 
produced by his conquests. (See 
2 Kings xvii. 25, 26.) 
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the short period over which his reign extended no 
fewer than three palaces and above thirty temples ; 6 
yet it happens unfortunately that we are not as yet 
in a condition to pronounce a decisive judgment, 
either on the plan of his buildings or on the merits 
of their ornamentation. Of his three palaces, which 
were situated at Babylon, Calah, and Nineveh, 
one only — that at Oalah or Nimrud — has been to 
any large extent explored. Even in this case the 
exploration was far from complete, and the ground- 
plan of the palace is still very defective. But this is 
not the worst. The palace itself had never been 
finished ; 7 its ornamentation had scarcely begun ; 
and the little of this that was original had been so 
damaged by a furious conflagration, that it perished 
almost at the moment of discovery . 8 We are thus 
reduced to judge of the sculptures of Esar-liaddon 
by the reports of those who saw them ere they 
fell to pieces, and by one or two drawings, while 
we have to form our conception of his buildings 
from a. half-explored fragment of a half-finished 
palace, which was moreover destroyed by fire before 
completion. 

The palace of Esar-haddon at Calah was built at 
the south-western corner of the Nimrud mound, 
abutting towards the west on the Tigris, and towards 
the south on the valley formed by the Shor-Derreh 
torrent. It faced northwards, and was entered on 
this side from the open space of the platform, through 
a portal guarded by two winged bulls of the ordinary 


6 Inscriptions des Sargonides , p. 
57 ; Assyrian Texts , p. 1G. Sir H. 
Rawlinson reads this passage dif- 
ferently. He understands Esar- 
haddon to say that he “ repaired ten 


of the high-places or strongholds of 
Assyria and Babylonia.” 

' Layard, Nineveh and its Re- 
mains, vol. ii. p. 30. 

8 Ibid. vol. i. p. 349. 
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character. The visitor on entering found himself in 
a large court, 280 feet by 100, 9 bounded on the south 
side by a mere wall, but on the other three sides 
surrounded by buildings. The main building was 
opposite to him, and was entered from the court by 
two portals, one directly facing the great southern 
gate of the court, and the other a little to the left 
hand, the former guarded by colossal bulls, the latter 
merely revetted with slabs. These portals both led 
into the same room — -the room already described in 
the first volume of this work 10 — which was designed 
on the most magnificent scale of all the Assyrian 
apartments, but was so broken up through the in- 
ability of the architect to roof in a wide space with- 
out abundant supports, that, practically, it formed 
rather a suite of four moderate-sized chambers than a 
single grand hall. The plan of this apartment will 
be seen by reference to the former volume (p. 354). 
Viewed as a single apartment, the room was 165 feet 
in length by sixty-two feet in width, and thus con- 
tained an area of 10,230 square feet, a space nearly 
half as large again as that covered by the greatest 
of the halls of Sennacherib, which was 7200 feet. 
Viewed as a suite of chambers, the rooms may be 
described as two long and narrow halls running 
parallel to one another, and communicating by a 
grand doorway in the middle, with two smaller 
chambers placed at the two ends, running at right 
angles to the principal ones. The smaller chambers 
were sixty-two feet long, and respectively nineteen 
and twenty-three feet wide ; the larger ones were 
110 feet long, with a width respectively of twenty 


9 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, p. 654. 10 Sec above, vol. i. p. 354. 
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and twenty-eight feet . 11 The inner of the two long 
parallel chambers communicated by a grand doorway, 
guarded by sphinxes and colossal lions, either with a 
small court or with a large chamber extending to the 
southern edge of the mound ; 12 and the two end rooms 
communicated with smaller apartments in the same 
direction. The buildings to the right and left of the 
great court seem to have been entirely separate from 
those at its southern end : to the left they were 
wholly unexamined ; on the right some explorations 
were conducted, which gave the usual result of long 
narrow apartments, with perhaps one or two pas- 
sages. The extent of the palace westward, south- 
ward, and eastward is uncertain : eastward it was 
unexplored ; southward and westward the mound had 
been eaten into by the Tigris and the Shor-Derreh 
torrent . 13 

The walls of Esar-haddon’s palace were composed, 
in the usual way, of sun-dried bricks revetted with 
slabs of alabaster. Instead, however, of quarrying 
fresh alabaster slabs for the purpose, the king pre- 


11 Mr. Fergusson seems to be of 
opinion that the divisions which 
broke up this grand room into four 
parts would not have greatly inter- 
fered with the general effect. His 
account of the apartment is as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Its general dimensions are 165 
feet in length, by 62 feet- in width ; 
and it consequently is the largest 
hall yet found in Assyria. The 
architects, however, do not seem to 
have been quite equal to roofing so 
large a space, even with the number of 
pillars with which they seem usually 
to have crowded their floors (?) ; and 
it is consequently divided down the 
centre by a wall supporting dwarf 
columns (?), forming a centre gal- 


lery (?), to which access was had (?) 
by bridge galleries at both ends, a 
mode of arrangement capable of great 
variety and picturesqueness of effect, 
and of which I have little doubt that 
the builders availed themselves to 
the fullest extent.” ( Handbook of 
Architecture , vol. i. pp. 176, 177.) 

12 The excavations here were 
incomplete. Mr. Layard seems 
to imagine that ho uncovered the 
southern facade of the building 
( Nineveh and Babylon, p. 655) ; but 
his plan ( Nineveh and its Remains , 
vol. i. opp. p. 34) rather indicates 
the existence of further rooms in 
this direction. 

13 Supra, vol. i. p. 252. Compare 
As. Soc. Journal, vol. xv. p. 347, 
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ferred to make use of tliose which were already on 
the summit of the mound, covering the walls of the 
north-western and central palaces, which, no doubt, 
had fallen into decay. His workmen tore down these 
sculptured monuments from their original position, 
and transferring them to the site of the new palace, 
arranged them so as to cover the freshly raised walls, 
generally placing the carved side against the crude 
brick, and leaving the back exposed to receive fresh 
sculptures, but sometimes exposing the old sculpture, 
which, however, in such cases, it was probably in- 
tended to remove by the chisel . 1 This process was 
still going on, when either Esar-haddon died and the 
works were stopped, or the palace was destroyed by 
fire. Scarcely any of the new sculptures had been 
executed. The only exceptions were the bulls and lions 
at the various portals , 2 a few reliefs in close proximity 
to them , 3 and some complete figures of crouching 
sphinxes , 4 which had been placed as ornaments, and 
possibly also as the bases of supports, within the span 
of the two widest doorways. There was nothing very 
remarkable about the bulls ; the lions were spirited, 
and more true to nature than usual ; the sphinxes 
were curious, being Egyptian in idea, but thoroughly 
Assy riani zed, having the horned cap common on 
bulls, the Assyrian arrangement of hair, Assyrian 
ear-rings, and wings nearly like those of the ordinary 
winged bull or lion. The figures near the lions 
were mythic, and exhibited somewhat more than the 


1 The sculptures had been removed 
by the chisel in some cases. (Layard, 
Nineveh and its Remains, vol. ii. 
p. 29.) I conceive that the intention 
was to remove them in all. 

2 Layard, vol. i. pp. 347, 376; 


VOL. II. 


vol. ii. pp. 25, 26. 

3 Ibid. vol. i. p. 348 ; vol. ii. p. 
26. 

4 The sphinxes were sometimes 
double : i.e. two were placed side by 
side. (Ibid. vol. i. p. 349.) 
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usual grotesqueness, if we may trust the representa- 
tions of them given by Mr. Layard. 5 



While the evidence of the actual monuments as to 
the character of Esar-haddon’s buildings and their 
ornamentation is thus scanty, it happens, curiously, 
that the Inscriptions furnish a particularly elaborate 
and detailed account of them. It appears, from the 
principal record of the time, that the temples which 
Esar-haddon built in Assyria and Babylonia — thirty- 
six in number — were richly adorned with plates of 
silver and gold, which made them (in the words of 
the Inscription) “ as splendid as the day.” 6 His 
palace at Nineveh, a building situated on the mound 
called Nebhi Yunus, was, we are told, erected upon 
the site of a former palace of the kings of Assyria. 
Preparations for its construction were made, as for 
the great buildings of Solomon, 7 by the collection 
of materials, in wood, stone, and metal, before- 


5 Nineveh and its Remains 9 vol. 
ii. pp. 462, 463. 

6 Inscriptions des Sargonules, p. 


57 ; Assyrian Texts , p. 16. Com- 
pare above, p. 478, note 6 . 

7 1 Kings v. 6-18 ; 2 Chr. ii. 3-18. 
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hand : these were furnished by the Phoenician, 
Syrian, and Cyprian monarchs , 8 who sent to Ni- 
neveh for the purpose great beams of cedar, cypress, 
and ebony (?), stone statues, and various works in 
metals of different kinds. The palace itself is said 
to have exceeded in size all buildings of former 
kings. It was roofed with carved beams of cedar- 
wood ; it was in part supported by columns of 
cypress-wood, ornamented and strengthened with 
rings of silver and of iron ; the portals were guarded 
by stone bulls and lions ; and the gates were made 
of ebony and cypress, ornamented with iron, silver, 
and ivory. There was, of course, the usual adorn- 
ment of the walls by means of sculptured slabs and 
enamelled bricks. If the prejudices of the Maho- 
metans against the possible disturbance of their dead, 
and against the violation by infidel hands of the 
supposed tomb of Jonah, should hereafter be dis- 
pelled, and excavations be freely allowed in the 
Nebbi Yunus mound, we may look to obtain very 
precious relics of Assyrian art from the palace of 
Esar-haddon, now lying buried beneath the village 
or the tombs, which share between them this most 
important site . 9 


8 Esar-liaddon gives a list of 
twenty-two kings, who supplied 
him with materials for his palace 
at Nineveh. Among them are 
Manasseh, king of Judah ; Baal, 
king of Tyre ; Mitinti, king of 
Ascalon ; Puduel, king of Beth- 
Arnmon ; zEgisthus, king of Idalium ; 
Pythagoras, king of Citium ; Ithoda- 
gon, king of Paphos ; Euryalus, king 
of Soli ; Damastes, king of Curium ; 
and kings of Edom, Gaza, Ekron, 
Byblus, Aradus, Ashdod, Salamis, 

Tamissus, Ammochosta, Limenium, 
and Aphrodisia, (See the author’s 
Ilerodotm, vol. i. p. 397, note 9 , 


2nd edition ; and compare Oppert, 
Inscriptions des Sargonides, p. 58.) 

9 Mr. Layard made stealthily a 
single slight excavation in the Nebbi 
Yunus mound ( Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 598), which produced a few 
fragments bearing the name of Esar- 
haddon. The Turks afterwards 
excavated for nearly a year, but 
without much skill or judgment. 
They uncovered a long line of wall 
belonging to a palace of Sennacherib, 
and also a portion of a palace of 
Esar-haddon. On the outer surface 
of the former were winged bulls in 
high relief, sculptured apparently 

2 i 2 
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Of Esar-haddon’s Babylonian palace nothing is at 
present known, beyond the mere fact of its existence ; 
but if the mounds at Hillah should ever be thoroughly 
explored, we may expect to recover at least its 
ground-plan, if not its sculptures and other orna- 
ments. The Sherif Khan palace has been examined 
pretty completely. 10 It was very much inferior to the 
ordinary palatial edifices of the Assyrians, being in 
fact only a house which Esar-haddon built as a 
dwelling for his eldest son during his own lifetime. 
Like the more imposing buildings of this king, it 
was probably unfinished at his decease. At any rate 
its remains add nothing to our knowledge of the 
state of art in Esar-haddon’s time, or to our estimate 
of that monarch’s genius as a builder. 

After reigning gloriously for thirteen years, Esar- 
haddon, “ king of Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Meroe, 
and Ethiopia,” as he styles himself in his later in- 
scriptions, died, leaving his crown to his eldest son, 
Asshur-bani-pal, who was of an age to possess a 
separate establishment in the lifetime of his father. 
Asshur-bani-pal ascended the throne in b.c. 667 ; 
and his first act seems to have been to appoint as 
viceroy of Babylon his younger brother Saiil-Mugina, 11 
who appears as Sam-mughes in Polyhistor, 12 and as 
Saosduchinus in the Canon of Ptolemy. 

The first war in which Asshur-bani-pal engaged 


after the wall was built, each bull 
covering some ten or twelve distinct 
blocks of stone. The slab-inscription 
published in the British Museum 
Series, Pis. 43 and 44, was obtained 
from this palace. A bronze lion 
with legend was obtained from the 
Esar-haddon palace. 

10 By Mr. Layard, ( Nineveh and 
Babylon , 1. s. c.), and^ afterwards by 
Sir H. Piawlinson. 


11 See British Museum Series , 
PI. 8, No. IP, 1. 11. 

12 Ap. Euseb. Chron . Can. Pars 

l m % c. v. § 2. “ Sub Ezechia enim 

Seneckerimus regnaviputi Polyhistor 
innuit, annis octodeciin ; post quem 
ejusdem filius, annis octo : turn annis 
viginti et uno Sammughes.” The 
octo here is probably an error of Eu- 
sebius or Polyhistor, ir having been 
mistaken for H. 
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was most probably with Egypt. Late in the reign 
of Esar-haddon — perhaps during his last illness — Tir- 
hakah had descended from the upper country, had reco- 
vered Thebes, Memphis, and the other Egyptian cities, 
and expelled the princes and governors appointed by 
Esar-haddon upon his conquest . 1 Asshur-bani-pal, 
shortly after his accession, collected his forces, and 
marched through Syria into Egypt, where he de- 
feated tbe army sent against him by Tirhakah in a 
great battle near the city of Kar-banit. Tirhakah, 
who was at Memphis, hearing of the disaster that 
had befallen his army, fled away to Thebes, whither 
Asshur-bani-pal followed him ; but the nimble Ethi- 
opian retreated still further up the Nile valley, 
leaving all Egypt from Thebes downwards to his 
adversary. Asshur-bani-pal, upon this, re-instated 
in their former governments the various princes and 
rulers, whom his father had originally appointed, and 
whom Tirhakah had expelled ; and then, having rested 
and refreshed his army by a short stay in Thebes, 
returned victoriously by way of Syria to Nineveh. 

Scarcely was he departed when intrigues began 
for the restoration of the Ethiopian power. Neco 
and some of the other Egyptian governors, whom 
Asshur-bani-pal had just re-instated in their posts, 
deserted the Assyrian side and went over to the 
Ethiopians. Attempts were made to suppress the 
incipient revolt by the governors who continued 
faithful ; Neco and his co-partners in guilt were 
seized and imprisoned ; and some of the cities chiefly 
implicated, as Sais, Mendes, and Tanis (Zoan), were 
punished. But the efforts at suppression failed. The 
Ethiopians rapidly recovered Egypt, and established 




1 Supra, p. 475. 
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themselves once more in full authority down the 
whole of the Nilotic valley. Thereupon Asshur-bani- 
pal undertook a second expedition into Egypt, and 
gained a second great victory over Tirhakah, who 
abdicated in disgust, 2 and made over the crown to his 
stepson Urdamane, the Rud- Ammon or Amen-rud 
of the Hieroglyphics. This prince, after being de- 
feated by Assliur-bani-pal at Thebes, took to flight, 
and threw himself into a city called Kipkip, far up 
the course of the Nile. Here he was overtaken by 
Asshur-bani-pal, who instantly invested the place, and 
took it after a short siege. Urdamane again fled, and 
was followed for a long distance over rugged paths, 
but apparently escaped his pursuers. The plunder 
which was taken, consisting of gold, silver, precious 
stones, dyed garments, captives male and female, ivory, 
ebony, tame animals (such as monkeys and elephants) 
brought up in his palace, &c., was carried off and con- 
veyed to Nineveh. Governors were once more set up 
in the several cities, Psammetichus being probably 
among them ; 3 and, hostages having been taken to 
secure their fidelity, the Assyrian monarch returned 
home with his booty. 

Between his first and his second expedition into 
Egypt, Asshur-bani-pal was engaged in warlike opera- 
tions on the Syrian coast, and in transactions of a 
different character with Cilicia. Returning from 
Egypt he made an attack on Tyre, whose king, 


2 It is interesting to find the abdi- 
cation of the last gffat Ethiopian 
monarch a fact, and not a fiction 
palmed upon the credulity of Hero- 
dotus. (See Herod, ii. 139, ad fin.) 

3 The Egyptians regarded the 
reign of Psammetichus as com- 
mencing immediately upon the ter- 


mination of the reign of Tirhakah. 
(Sir Gr. Wilkinson in the author's 
Herodotus , vol. ii. p. 320, 2nd edi- 
tion.) The Apis stel<e give for the 
year of Fsammetichus's accession 
b.c. 664. Asshur-bani-pal’s second 
Egyptian expedition was probably in 
b.c. 665. 
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Baal, had offended him, and exacted a large tribute, 
which he sent away to Nineveh. He then proceeded 
against Aradus, drove out the king, Yakin-Tib, who 
had probably refused his tribute, and placed on the 
throne Abi-baal, one of Yakin-Tib’ s sons, who, with 
his nine brothers, had prudently made his submission. 
About the same time Asshur-bani-pal entered into 
communication with the Cilician monarch, whose 
name is not given, and took to wife a daughter of 
that princely house, which was already connected 
with the royal race of the Sargonids . 4 

Shortly after his second Egyptian exjiedition, 
Asshur-bani-pal seems to have invaded Asia Minor. 
Crossing the Taurus range he penetrated to a region 
never before visited by any Assyrian monarch ; 5 and, 
after reducing various towns in these parts, he re- 
ceived an embassy of a very unusual character. 
“ Gyges, king of Lydia ,” 6 he tells us, “ a coun- 
try on the sea-coast, a remote place, of which the 
kings his ancestors had never even heard the name, 
learnt in a dream (?) the fame of his Empire, and 
the same day sent officers to his presence to per- 
form homage on his behalf.” He likewise caused to 
be sent to Nineveh, to the Court of Asshur-bani-pal, 
some Cimmerian chiefs, who had invaded his country 7 
and had been taken alive in a battle, together with 


4 Sargon gave one of his daughters 
in marriage to the King of Cilicia, 
contemporary with him. (See above, 
p. 422, note 6 .) 

5 This is his own statement. It 
is confirmed by the fact that the 
geographical names are entirely new 
to us. 

6 We learn from this that Gyges 
was still living in b.c. 667. Hero- 
dotus placed his death about nine or 

ten years earlier. (See the author’s 


Herodotus, vol. i. p. 287, 2nd edition.) 
But in this he differed from other 
writers. (See Dionj^s. Hal. Ep. ad 
On. Pomp. c. 3 ; Euseb. Citron. Can. 
Pars 2 nda , p. 325 ; Hieronym. p. 107.) 
The reigns of "the Lydian kings in 
Herodotus are improbably lo ng . 

7 The invasion of Lydia by the 
Cimmerians which Herodotus assigns 
to the reign of Ardys, is thus proved 
to have really occurred in the time 
of his predecessor*. 
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other presents, which Asshnr-bani-pal regarded as a 
“ tribute.” About the same time the Assyrian monarch 
had transactions with a certain Tusamilki, a Cimme- 
rian chief ; but whether they were of a peaceable or a 
warlike nature cannot at present be determined. 

After thus displaying his power and extending his 
dominions towards the south-west and the north-west, 
Asshur-bani-pal turned his arms towards the north- 
east, and invaded Minni, or Persarmenia — the moun- 
tain-country about Lakes Yan and Urumiyeh. Akh- 
sheri, the king, having lost his capital, Izirtu, and 
several other cities, was forced to make submission, 
and sent his son to Nineveh to do homage, with 
tribute, presents, and hostages. Asshur-bani-pal re- 
ceived the envoys graciously, pardoned Akhsheri and 
maintained him upon the throne, but forced him to 
pay a heavy tribute. He also in this expedition con- 
quered a tract called Paddiri, which former kings of 
Assyria had severed from Minni and made independ- 
ent, but which Asshur-bani-pal now attached to his 
own empire and placed under an Assyrian governor. 

A war of some duration followed with Susiana, the 
flames of which at one time extended also to Babylonia. 
This war was caused by a transfer of allegiance . 8 
Certain tribes, pressed by a famine, had passed from 
Susiana into the territories of Asshur-bani-pal, and 
were allowed to settle there ; but when, the famine 
being over, they wished to return to their former 
country, Asshur-bani-pal would not consent to their 
withdrawal. Urtaki, the Susianian king, took um- 
brage at this refusal, and commenced hostilities to 
revenge himself ; but Asshur-bani-pal soon trans- 
ferred the war into Susiana, and gained successes of 


s See above, p. 447, and compare the narrative of Herodotus, i. 73. 
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some importance. Hereupon Belu-bagar, king of the 
important Aranuean tribe of the G-ambulu , 1 inter- 
posed as mediator, and endeavoured to reconcile the 
two belligerents ; but his friendly efforts were not 
attended by any favourable result. The war conti- 
nued ; but, in the next year, its scene was transferred 
to Babylonia, where Saul-nragina, Asshur-bani-pal’s 
brother, had revolted and allied himself with the 
Susianians. Several battles were then fought between 
the Assyrians and the combined Susianians and Ba- 
bylonians, in the heart of the Babylonian territory, 
about Cutha, Babylon, and Borsippa, the advantage 
resting with the Assyrians, who finally captured 
Babylon, and made Saiil-mugina a prisoner. Not- 
withstanding his revolt, he was allowed to retain his 
government, and merely punished by an augmenta- 
tion of his annual tribute. 

Soon after the capture of Babylon, Urtaki died, 
and a domestic revolution took place in Susiana, 
which was very advantageous to the Assyrians. 
Urtaki had driven his elder brother, Umman-aldas, 
from the throne, and, passing over the rights of his 
sons, had assumed the supreme authority. At his 
death, his younger brother, Temin-Umman, seized 
the crown, disregarding not only the rights of the 
sons of Umman-aldas, but likewise those of the sons 
of Urtaki . 2 As the pretensions of those princes were 


1 See above, pp. 419, 430, 452, 
472, &c, 

2 It may assist the reader towards 
a clearer comprehension of the narra- 


tive in the text to exhibit the genea- 
logical tree of the Susianian royal 
family at this time, so far as it is 
known to ns. 


Umman-aldas. 


A king, perhaps 
Umman-minan (supra, p. 451). 


I 

Urtaki. 


Ummau-ibi. Ummau-appa. Tammarit. 


I 

Temin-Umman. 

i 


Undasi. Palie. &e. 


Kuduru. Paru. 
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dangerous," Temin-Umman endeavoured to seize their 
persons with the intention of putting them to death ; 
but they, having timely warning of their danger, 
fled ; and, escaping to Nineveh with their relations 
and adherents, put themselves under the protection 
of Asshur-bani-pal. It thus happened that in the 
war which now followed, Asshur-bani-pal had a party 
which favoured him in Susiana itself. Temin-Um- 
man, however, aware of this internal weakness, made 
great efforts to compensate for it by the number of 
his foreign allies. Two descendants of Merodach- 
Baladan, who had principalities upon the coast of the 
Persian Gulf, two mountain-chiefs, one of them a 
blood-connexion of the Assyrian crown, two sons of 
Belu-bagar, sheikh of the Gambuln, and several other 
inferior chieftains, are mentioned as bringing their 
troops to his assistance and fighting in his cause 
against the Assyrians. All, however, was in vain. 
Asshur-bani-pal defeated the allies in several engage- 
ments, and finally took Temin-Umman prisoner, exe- 
cuted him, and exposed his head over one of the 
gates of Nineveh. He then divided Susiana between 
two of the sons of Urtaki, Umman-ibi and Tammarit, 
establishing the former in Susa, and the latter in a 
town called Khidal . 3 Great severities were exercised 
upon the various princes a'ncl nobles who had been 
captured. A son of Temin-Umman was executed with 
his father. Several grandees of Merodach-Baladan 
suffered mutilation. A Chaldeean prince and one 
of the chieftains of the Gambulu had their tongues 
torn out bv the roots. Another of the Gambulu 

c/ 

chiefs was decapitated. Two of T em i n-U mman’s 

3 Khidal or Khaidala (Oppcrt, place to which Kudur-Nakhunta 
Fox Talbot) is mentioned also in the fled from Badaca. (Supra, p. 451 .) 
annals of Sennacherib. It was the 
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principal officers were chained and flayed. Palaya, a 
grandson of Merodacli-Baladan, was committed to 
prison. Assliur-bani-pal evidently hoped to strike 
terror into his enemies by these cruel, and now un- 
usual, punishments, which, being inflicted for the most 
part upon royal personages, must have made a pro- 
found impression on the king-reverencing Asiatics. 

The impression made was, however, one of horror 
rather than of alarm. Scarcely had the Assyrians 
returned to Nineveh, when the two sons of Urtaki, 
who owed their crowns to .Assliur-bani-pal, revolted 
against him, and joined the patriarch of the family, 
Umman-aldas, the elder brother of Urtaki and 
Temin-Umman, who now came forth from his retire- 
ment, and, raising the standard of national inde- 
pendence, placed himself at the head of the movement. 
Inda-bibi, a mountain chief from the fastnesses of 
Luristan , 4 and Nebo-bel-sumi, a surviving grandson 
of Merodacli-Baladan, came into the confederacy ; 
and Assliur-bani-pal found that the entire work of 
subjection was to be begun and carried through over 
again. Not shrinking from the task, he invaded Su- 
siana at the head of an immense army, and, having 
obtained certain advantages in the field, besieged and 
took Bit-Imbi, where the whole royal family of 
Susiana had now taken up its abode and deposited 
its treasures. Upon this Tammarit, anticipating the 
failure of the revolt, came in and made his submis- 
sion ; while Umman-aldas and the other chiefs fled 
away and escaped to the mountains. Assliur-bani- 
pal then took twenty-six of the Susianian cities ; and, 
among them, Susa and Badaca. 


4 Inda-bibi appears to have be- I and to have held his crown as a sort 
longed to the Susianian royal family, | of appanage or fief. 
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Still, the old prince, Umman-aldas, did not despair, 
but made ready in the fastnesses to which he had 
fled, for another and a final effort. Having concen- 
trated all power into his own hands, he, in the spring 
of the next year, made himself once more master of 
Bit-Imbi, and, establishing himself there, prepared to 
resist the Assyrians. Their forces shortly appeared ; 
and, unable to hold the place against their assaults, 
Umman-aldas evacuated it with his troops, and fought 
a retreating fight all the way back to Susa, holding 
the various strong towns and rivers 1 in succession. 
Gallant, however, as was his resistance, it proved in- 
effectual. The lines of defence which he chose were 
forced, one after another ; and finally both Susa and 
Badaca were taken, and the country once more lay at 
Asshur-bani-pal’s mercy. All the towns made their 
submission. Asshur-bani-pal, burning with anger at 
their revolt, plundered the capital of its treasures , 2 and 
gave the other cities up to be spoiled by his soldiers 
for the space of a month and twenty-three days. He 
then united the province to that of Babylonia, and 
made his brother, Saul-mugina, governor over both. 
Thus ended the Susianian war/ after it had lasted, 
with brief interruptions, for the space of four years. 

Asshur-bani-pal’s next campaign was against the 
Arabs. Some of the desert tribes had, it appears, 
lent assistance to Saul-mugina during his short revolt 
against his suzerain, and it was to punish this au- 
dacity that Asshur-bani-pal undertook his expedition. 


1 Among the rivers the Eulams 
(Hulai) is distinctly mentioned as 
that on which Susa was situated. 

2 Among these are particularized 
eighteen images of gods and god- 
desses, thirty-two statues of former 
Susianian kings, statues of Kudnr- 


Nakbunta, Tammarit, &c. 

3 In a later passage of the an- 
nals there is a further mention 
of Umman-aldas, who appears to 
have survived the war, and to 
have retained some portion of the 
territory. 
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His principal enemy was a certain Yaiteha, who had 
for allies, Natun, or Nathan, king of the Nabath jeans, 
and Yuteha, son of Hazael, king of Kedar. The 
fighting seems to have extended along the whole 
country bordering the Euphrates valley from the 
Persian Gulf to Syria , 4 and thence southwards by 
Damascus to Petra. Petra itself, Muhab (or Moab), 
Hudumi-mukrab (Edom), Zaharri (perhaps Zoar), 
and several other cities were taken by the Assyrians. 
The final battle was fought at a place called Khukhu- 
runa, in the mountains near Damascus, where the 
Arabians were defeated with great slaughter, and 
the two chiefs who had led the Arab contingent to 
the assistance of Saiil-mugina were made prisoners 
by the Assyrians. Asshur-bani-pal had them con- 
ducted to Nineveh, and there publicly executed. 

The annals of Asshur-bani-pal here terminate . 5 
They exhibit him to us as a warrior more enterprising 
and more powerful than any of his predecessors, and 
as one who enlarged in almost every direction the pre- 
vious limits of the empire. In Egypt he completed the 
work which his father Esar-haddon had begun, and 
firmly established the Assyrian dominion, not only at 
Sais and at Memphis, but at Thebes. In Asia Minor 
he carried the Assyrian arms far beyond any former 
king, conquering large tracts which had never before 
been invaded, and extending the reputation of 
his greatness to the extreme western limits of the 
continent. Against his northern neighbours he con- 
tended with unusual success, and towards the close of 
his reign he reckoned, not only the Mnini, but the 


4 A lake is mentioned, which, 
apparently, was the Sea of Nedjif. 
(Supra, vol. i. p. IS.) 

5 The only additional facts men- 
tioned are the reception of tribute from 


Husuva, a city on the Syrian coast, 
some dealings with Umman-aldas, 
apparently in the way of pabification, 
aud the submission of Belat-Duri, 
king of the Armenians (Urarda). 
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Urarda, or true Armenians, among his tributaries . 6 
Towards the south, he added to the empire the great 
country of Susiana, never subdued until his reign ; 
and on the west, he signally chastised, if he did 
not actually conquer, the Arabs. 

To his military ardour Asshur-bani-pal added a pas- 
sionate addiction to the pleasures of the chase. Lion- 
hunting was his especial delight. Sometimes along 
the banks of reedy streams, sometimes borne mid- 
channel in his pleasure galley, he sought the king of 
beasts in his native haunts, roused him by means 
of hounds and beaters from his lair, and despatched 
him with his unerring arrows . 7 Sometimes he eli- 
ded the sport in his own park or paradise. Large 
and fierce beasts, brought from a distance, were 
placed in traps about the grounds , 1 and on his ap- 
proach were set free from their confinement, while 
he drove among them in his chariot, letting fly his 
shafts at each with a strong and steady hand, which 
rarely failed to attain the mark it aimed at. Aided 
only by two or three attendants armed with spears, 
he would encounter the terrific spring of the bolder 
beasts, who rushed frantically at the royal marksman, 
and endeavoured to tear him from the chariot-board. 
Sometimes he would even voluntarily quit this van- 
tage-ground, and, engaging with the brutes on the 
same level, without the protection of armour, in his 
everyday dress, with a mere fillet upon his head, he 
would dare a close combat, and smite them with 
sword or spear through the heart . 2 


6 See the preceding note. inscribed with their respective names. 

7 Supra, p. 12G; and compare vol. (See vol. i. pp. 293 and 426.) 
i. p. 447.. Asshur-bani-pars love of 1 See p. 127. 

sport appears further by the figures 2 It is Asshur-bani-pal who is re- 
ef his favourite hounds, which he presented on page 124, in both wood- 
had made in clay, painted, and cuts. 
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When the supply of lions fell short, or when he 
was satiated with this kind of sport, Asshur-bani-pal 
would vary his occupation and content himself with 
game of an inferior description. Wild bulls were 
probably no longer found in Assyria or the adjacent 
countries , 3 so that he was precluded from the sport 
which, next to the chase of the lion, occupied and 
delighted the earlier kings. He could indulge, how- 
ever, freely in the chase of the wild ass — still to this 
day a habitant of the Mesopotamian regions ; 4 and 
he could hunt the stag, the hind, and the ibex or 
wild goat. In these tamer kinds of sport he seems, 
however, to have indulged only occasionally — as a 
light relaxation scarcely worthy of a great king. 

Asshur-bani-pal is the only one of the Assyrian 
monarchs to whom we can ascribe a real taste for 
learning and literature. The other kings were con- 
tent to leave behind them some records of the events 
of their reign, inscribed on cylinders, slabs, bulls, or 
lions, and a few dedicatory inscriptions, addresses to 
the gods whom they specially worshipped. Asshur- 
bani-pal’s literary tastes were far more varied — 
indeed they were all-embracing. It seems to have 
been under his direction that the vast collection of 
clay tablets — a sort of Royal Library — was made 
at Nineveh, from which the British Museum has 
derived perhaps the most valuable of its treasures. 
Comparative vocabularies, lists of deities and their 
epithets, chronological lists of kings and Eponyms, 
records of astronomical observations, grammars, his- 
tories, scientific works of various kinds, seem to have 
been composed in the reign , 5 and probably at the 

3 Supra, p. 132. Track of the Ten Thousand , p. 77. 

4 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , | 5 The greater part of the tablets — 

p. 270; Ainsworth, Travels in the | and more especially those of a literai'y 
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bidding, of this prince, who devoted to their preser- 
vation certain chambers in the palace of his grand- 
father, where they were found by Mr. Layard. The 
clay tablets, on which they were inscribed, lay here 
in such multitudes — in some instances entire, but 
more commonly broken into fragments — that they 
filled the chambers to the height of a foot or more from 
the floor . 6 Mr. Layard observes with justice, that 
“ the documents thus discovered at Nineveh probably 
exceed [in amount of writing] all that has yet been 
afforded by the monuments of Egypt .” 7 They have 
yielded of late years some most interesting results , 8 
and will probably long continue to be a mine of 
almost inexhaustible wealth to the cuneiform scholar. 

As a builder, Asshur-bani-pal aspired to rival, if not 
even to excel, the greatest of the monarclis who had 
preceded him. His palace was built on the mound 
of Koyunjik, within a few hundred yards of the mag- 
nificent erection of his grandfather, with which he 
was evidently not afraid to challenge comparison. 
It was built on a plan unlike any adopted by former 
kings. The main building consisted of three arms 
branching from a common centre, and thus in its 
general shape resembled a gigantic X* The central 
point was reached by a long ascending gallery lined 
with sculptures, which led from a gateway, with 


character — are evidently copies of 
more ancient documents, since a 
blank is constantly left where the 
original was defective, and a gloss 
entered, “ wanting.” There are 
a large number of religious docu- 
ments, prayers, invocations, &c., 
together with, not a few juridical 
treatises (the fines, e. g. to be levied 
for certain social offences) ; and 
finally, there are the entire contents 
of a Registry office— deeds of sale 
and barter referring to land, houses, 


slaves, and every species of property, 
contracts, bonds for loans, benefac- 
tions, and various other kinds of 
legal instruments. A selection from 
the tablets is now being prepared 
for publication by Sir H. Rawlinson. 

6 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 
p. 34 o, 

7 Ibid. p. 347. 

8 As especially the chronological 
scheme drawn from four different 
tablets, which has been called 66 the 
Assyrian Canon.” 
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rooms attached, at a corner of the great court, first 
a distance of 1 90 feet in a direction parallel to the top 
bar of the T, and then a distance of eighty feet in a 
direction at right angles to this, which brought it 
down exactly to the central point whence the arms 
branched. The entire building was thus a sort of 
cross, with one long arm projecting from the top 
towards the left or west. The principal apartments 
were in the lower limb of the cross. Here was a 
grand hall, running nearly the whole length of the 
limb, at least 145 feet long by 284 feet broad, open- 
ing upon the east on a great court, paved chiefly with 
the exquisite patterned slabs, of which a specimen 
was given in the former volume, 9 and communicating 
towards the west with a number of smaller rooms, 
and through them with a second court, which looked 
towards the south-west and the south. The next 
largest apartment was in the right or eastern arm of 
the cross. It was a hall 108 feet long by twenty- 
four wide, divided by a broad doorway, in which 
were two pillar-bases, into a square antechamber of 
twenty-four feet each way, and an inner apartment 
about eighty feet in length. Neither of the two arms 
of the cross was completely explored ; and it is 
uncertain whether they extended to the extreme edge 
of the eastern and western courts, thus dividing each 
of them into two ; or whether they only reached 
into the courts a certain distance. Assuming the 
latter view as the more probable, the two courts 
would have measured respectively 3 10 and 330 feet 
from the north-west to the south-east, while they 
must have been from 230 to 250 feet in the opposite 
direction. From the comparative privacy of the 


2 


K 


VOL. II. 


9 See vol. i. p. 350. 
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buildings , 10 and from the character of the sculptures , 11 
it appears probable that the left or western arm of the 
cross formed the hareem of the monarch. 

The most remarkable feature in the great palace of 
Asshur-bani-pal was the beauty and elaborate charac- 
ter of the ornamentation. The courts were paved 
with large slabs elegantly patterned. The doorways 
had sometimes arched tops beautifully adorned with 
rosettes, lotuses, &c . 12 The chambers and passages 
were throughout lined with alabaster slabs, bearing 
reliefs designed with wonderful spirit, and executed 
with the most extraordinary minuteness and delicacy. 
It was here that were found all those exquisite 
hunting scenes, which have furnished their most 
interesting illustrations to the present volumes . 13 
Here, too, were the representations of the private life 
of the monarch , 1 of the trees and flowers of the palace 
garden , 2 of the royal galley with its two banks of 
oars , 3 of the libation over four dead lions , 4 of the 
temple with pillars supported on lions , 5 and of various 
bands of musicians, some of which have been already 


10 So far as appeared, only one 
doorway led from the rest of the 
palace to these western rooms. 

11 Here was the representation of 
the royal garden, with vines, lilies, 
and flowers of different kinds (see 
vol. i. pp. 439 and 440), among 
which musicians and tame lions 
were walking. 

12 See the representation, vol. i. 
p. 417. 

13 As especially the following : 
In vol. i. : The Wild A& (p. 281) ; 
the Stag and Hind (p. 282) ; the 
dying Wild Asses (p. 441) ; the Lion 
about to spring, and the Wounded 
Wild Ass seized by Hounds (p. 442) ; 
the Wounded Lion (p. 443) ; the 
Lion biting a Chariot-whoel (p. 444) ; 


the King shooting a Lion (p. 445) ; 
and the Lion-hunt on a river (p. 
447). In vol. ii. : The King killing 
Lions (p. 124) ; the Lion let out of a 
trap (p. 127) ; the Hound held in 
leash (p. 128) ; the Wounded Lioness 
(p. 130) ; the Hound chasing a Wild 
Ass (p. 135) ; the Wild Asses (pp. 
136 and 137) ; the Hound chasing a 
Doe (p. 138) ; the Stag taking the 
Water (p. 139) ; and the Ibexes (p. 
141). 

1 Supra, p. 107. 

2 See vol. i. pp. 439 and 440. 

3 Ibid. p. 447. 

1 Supra, p. 134. 

b See vol. i. p. 391. The temple 
(No. V. p. 388) also belongs to this 
monarch. 
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given . 6 Combined with these peaceful scenes and 
others of a similar character, as particularly a long 
train, with game, nets, and dogs, returning from the 
chase, which formed the adornment of a portion 
of the ascending passage, were a number of views 
of sieges and battles, representing the wars of the 
monarch in Susiana and elsewhere. Reliefs of a 
character very similar to these last were found by Mr. 
Layard in certain chambers of the palace of Senna- 
cherib, which had received their ornamentation from 
Asshur-bani-pal . 7 They were remarkable for the 
unusual number and small size of the figures, for the 
variety and spirit of the attitudes, and for the careful 
finish of all the little details of the scenes represented 
upon them. Deficient in grouping and altogether 
destitute of any artistic unity, they yet give probably 
the best representation that has come down to us of 
the confused melee of an Assyrian battle, showing us at 
one view, as they do, all the various phases of the flight 
and pursuit, the capture and treatment of the prison- 
ers, the gathering of the spoil, and the cutting off 
the heads of the slain. These reliefs form now a 
portion of our National Collection. A tolerable idea 
may be formed of them from Mr. Bayard’s Second 
Series of Monuments, where they form the subject of 
five elaborate engravings . 8 

Besides his own great palace at Koyunjik and his 
additions to the palace of his grandfather at the same 
place, Asshur-bani-pal certainly constructed some 
building, or buildings, at Nebbi Yunus, where slabs, 
inscribed with his name and an account of his wars, 
have been found . 9 If we may regard him as the 


6 Supra, pp. 158 and 166. 

7 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon, 
pp. 446-459. 


3 Monuments, Second Series, Pis. 
45 to 49. 

9 Nineveh and Babylon, p. 459. 

2 k 2 
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real monarch whom the Greeks generally intended 
by their Sardanapalus, we may say that, according 
to some classical authors, he was the builder of 
the city of Tarsus in Cilicia, and likewise of the 
neighbouring city of Anchialus ; 10 though writers of 
more authority tell us that Tarsus, at any rate, was 
built by Sennacherib. 11 It seems further to have 
been very generally believed by the Greeks that the 
tomb of Sardanapalus was in this neighbourhood. 12 
They describe it as a monument of some height, 
crowned by a statue of the monarch, who appeared 
to be in the act of snapping his fingers. On the 
stone base was an inscription in Assyrian charac- 
ters, of which they believed the sense to run as 
follows : — “ Sardanapalus, son of Anacyndaraxes, 
built Tarsus and Anchialus in one day. Do thou, 0 
stranger, eat, and drink, and amuse thyself; for all 
the rest of human life is not worth so much as 
this ” — “ this ” meaning the sound which the king 
was supposed to be making with his fingers. It 
appears probable that there was some figure of 
this kind, with an Assyrian inscription below it, 
near Anchialus ; but as we can scarcely suppose 
that the Greeks could read the cuneiform writing, 
the presumed translation of the inscription would 
seem to be valueless. Indeed, the very different 
versions of the legend which are given by differ- 
ent writers 13 sufficiently indicate that they had no 


10 Or Anchiale. (See Arrian, Exp. 
Alex. ii. 5 ; Apollocl. Fr. 09 ; Hel- 
lanic. Fr. 158 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Av. 1021, &c.) 

11 See above, p. 453. 

12 See, besides the authors quoted 
in note 10 , Strab. xiv. p. 958, and 
Athen. Deipn. xii. 7, p. 530, B. 

13 Clearchus said that the inscrip- 


tion was simply, “ Sardanapalus, son 
of Anacyndaraxes, built Tarsus and 
Anchiale in one day — yet now lie is 
dead ” (ap. Athen. 1. s. c.). Aristo- 
bulus gave the inscription in the 
form quoted above (Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
Athen. 1. s. c.). Later writers en- 
larged upon the theme of this last 
version, and turned it iuto six or 
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real knowledge of its purport. We may conjecture 
that the monument was in reality a stele containing 
the king in an arched frame, with the right hand 
raised above the left, which is the ordinary attitude , 14 
and an inscription below commemorating the occasion 
of its erection. Whether it was really set up by this 
king or by one of his predecessors , 15 we cannot say. 
The Greeks, who seem to have known more of 
Asshur-bani-pal than of any other Assyrian monarch, 
in consequence of his war in Asia Minor and his rela- 
tions with Gyges, are not unlikely to have given his 
name to any Assyrian monument which they found in 
these parts, whether in the local tradition it was 
regarded as his work or no. 

Such, then, are the traditions of the Greeks with 
respect to this monarch. The stories told by Ctesias of 
a king, to whom he gives the same name, and repeated 
from him by later writers , 16 are probably not intended 
to have any reference to Asshur-bani-pal, the son of 
Esar-haddon, but rather refer to his successor, the last 
king. Even Ctesias could scarcely have ventured to 
depict to his countrymen the great Asshur-bani-pal, 
the vanquisher of Tirhakah, the subduer of the tribes 
beyond the Taurus, the powerful and warlike monarch 
whose friendship was courted by the rich and pros- 


seven hexameter lines (Strab. 1. s. c. ; 
Diod. Sic. ii. 23 ; Schol. ad Aristoph. 
Av . 1021). Amyntas said that the 
tomb of Sardanapalus was at Nineveh, 
and gave a completely different in- 
scription (Athen. 1. s. c.). I regard 
all these tales as nearly worthless. 

14 See above, p. 331. 

15 I incline to believe that the 
so-called tomb of Sardanapalus was 
in reality the stele set up by' Senna- 
cherib (as related by Polyhistor, 
supra, p. 453, note 10 ) on his conquest 
of Cilicia and settlement of Tarsus. 


I cannot agree with those who see 
in the architectural emblem on the 
coins of Tarsus a representation of 
the monument in question. (See M. 
Baoul Bochette’s Memoir in the 
Memoires de Vlnstitut , tom. xvii.). 
That emblem appears to me to be 
the temple of a god. 

36 As Diodorus Siculus (ii. 23-27) ; 
Cephalion (ap. Euseb. C/iron . Can. 
Pars l ma , c. xv.); Justin, i. 3 ; Mos. 
Chor. Hist . Armen . i. 20 ; Nic. Da- 
masc., Fr. 8 ; Clearch. Sol. Fr. 5 ; 
Duris Sam. Fr. 14 ; &c. 
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perous Gryges, king of Lydia, 17 as a mere voluptuary, 
who never put his foot outside the palace gates, hut 
dwelt in the seraglio, doing woman’s work, and often 
dressed as a woman. The character of Asshur-bani- 
pal stands really in the strongest contrast to the 
description — be it a portrait, or be it a mere sketch 
from fancy — which Ctesias gives of his Sardanapalus. 
Asshur-bani-pal was beyond a doubt one of Assyria’s 
greatest kings. He subdued Egypt and Susiana ; he 
held quiet possession of the kingdom of Babylon ; 1 he 
carried his arms deep into Armenia ; he led his troops 
across the Taurus, and subdued the barbarous tribes 
of Asia Minor. When he was not engaged in im- 
portant wars, he chiefly occupied himself in the chase 
of the lion, and in the construction and ornamentation 
of temples 2 and palaces. His glory was well known 
to the Greeks. He was no doubt one of the “ two 
kings called Sardanapalus,” celebrated’ by Hellanicus ; 3 
he must have been “the warlike Sardanapalus” of 
Callistkenes ; 4 Herodotus spoke of his great wealth ; 5 
and Aristophanes used his name as a by-word for 
magnificence. 6 The decline of Assyria does not seem 
to have commenced till after his death. In his reign 
the Assyrian dominions reached their greatest extent, 
Assyrian art culminated, and the empire seemed likely 
to extend itself over the whole of the East. It was 
then, indeed, that Assyria most completely answered 


17 On the wealth and power of 
Gyges, see Herod, i. 14 ; and com- 
pare Arist. lihet. iii. 17 ; Plutarch, 
ii. p. 470, C. 

1 The short revolt of Saiil-mugina 
(supra, p. 489), which was begun 
and ended within a year, is an un- 
important exception to the general 
rule of tranquil possession. 

2 Asshur-bani-pal raised a temple 


to Ishtar at Koyunjik (Sir H. 
Rawlinson in the author’s Hero- 
dotus, vol. i. p. 497), and repaired 
a shrine of the same goddess at 
Arbela (ibid. p. 522). 

3 Hellanic. Fr. 158. 

4 Suidas ad voc. 2ap8aw7ra\os. 

5 Herod, ii. 150. 

0 Aristoph. Av . 1. 988, ed. Bothe. 
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the description of the Prophet — “ The Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon, with fair branches, and with a 
shadowing shroud, and of an high stature ; and his 
top was among the thick boughs. The waters made 
him great ; the deep set him up on high with her 
rivers running about his plants, and sent out her 
little rivers unto all the trees of the field. Therefore 
his height was exalted above all the trees of the field, 
and his boughs were multiplied, and his branches 
became long because of the multitude of waters, when 
he shot forth. All the fowls of the heaven made 
their nests in his boughs, and under his branches did 
all the beasts of the field bring forth their young, 
and under his shadow dwelt all great nations. Thus 
was he fair in his greatness, in the length of his 
branches ; for his root was by great waters. The 
cedars in the garden of God could not hide him ; the 
fir-trees were not like his boughs ; and the chesnut- 
trees were not like his branches ; nor any tree in the 
garden of God was like unto him in his beauty .” 1 

In one respect, however, Assyria, it is to be feared, 
had made but little advance beyond the spirit of a 
comparatively barbarous time. The “ lion” still “ tore 
in pieces for his whelps, and strangled for his lion- 
esses, and filled his holes with prey, and his dens 
with ravin .” 8 Advancing civilization, more abun- 
dant literature, improved art, had not softened the 
tempers of the Assyrians, nor rendered them more 
tender and compassionate in their treatment of cap- 
tured enemies. Sennacherib and Esar-haddon show, 
indeed, in this respect, some superiority to former 
kings. They frequently spared their prisoners, even 
when rebels , 9 and seem seldom to have had recourse 

9 See above, pp. 432, 450, 473 
and 476. 


7 Ezek. xxxi. 3-8. 

8 Nahum, ii. 12. 
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to extreme punishments. But Asshur-bani-pal re- 
verted to the antique system 10 of executions, mutila- 
tions, and tortures. We see on his bas-reliefs the 
unresisting enemy thrust through with the spear, the 
tongue torn from the mouth of the captive accused of 
blasphemy, the rebel king beheaded on the field of 
battle, and the prisoner brought to execution with 
the head of a friend or brother hung round his neck. 11 
We see the scourgers preceding the king as his 
regular attendants, with their whips passed through 
their girdles ; 1 we behold the operation of flaying 
performed either upon living or dead men; 2 we 
observe those who are about to be executed first 
struck on the face by the executioner’s fist. 3 Alto- 
gether we seem to have evidence, not of mere severity, 
which may sometimes be a necessary or even a mer- 
ciful policy, but of a barbarous cruelty, such as could 
not fail to harden and brutalise alike those who 
witnessed and those who inflicted it. Nineveh, it is 
plain, still deserved the epithet of u a bloody city,” or 
“ a city of bloods.” 4 Asshur-bani-pal was harsh, vin- 
dictive, unsparing, careless of human suffering — nay, 
glorying in his shame, he not merely practised 
cruelties, but handed the record of them down to pos- 
terity by representing them in all their horrors upon 
his palace walls. 

If Asshur-bani-pal died, as we have supposed, 5 
about b.C. 647, it is probable that he continued to the 


10 The great Asshur - idanni - pal 
(b.c. 884-859) was apparently the 
most cruel of all the Assyrian kings. 
(See above, p. 339, note 4 .) As- 
shur-bani-pal does not exactly re- 
vive his practices ; but he acts in 
his spirit. 

11 Layard, Nuteveh and Babylon, 
pp. 457 and 458. 


1 Layard, Monuments , 2nd Series, 
PI. 49 ; compare Nineveh and Ba- 
bylon, p. 452. 

2 Monuments , PI. 47. 

3 Nineveh and Babylon , p. 458 ; 
Monuments , PI. 48. 

4 Nahum iii. 1. 

5 Supra, p. 294. 
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end of his life a prosperous and mighty king. The 
crown descended quietly to his son Asshur-emid-ilin or 
Asshur-kinat-ili-kain — the Saracus of Abydenus, and 
perhaps the Cinneladanus of Ptolemy’s Canon. Of 
this prince we possess hut few native records ; and, 
unless it should be thought that the picture which 
Ctesias gave of the character and conduct of his last 
Assyrian king deserves to he regarded as authentic 
history, and to he attached to this monarch, we must 
confess to an almost equal dearth of classical notices 
of his life and actions. Nothing has come down to 
us from his time but a few legends on bricks , 6 from 
which it appears that he was the builder of the south- 
east edifice at Nimrud, a construction presenting 
some remarkable hut no very interesting features. 
The classical notices, apart from the tales which 
Ctesias originated, are limited to a few sentences in 
Abydenus , 1 and a word or two in Polyhistor . 2 Thus 
nearly the same obscurity which enfolds the earlier 
portion of the history gathers about the monarch in 
whose person the empire terminated ; and instead of 
the ample details which have crowded upon us now 


6 See British Museum Series , PI. 
viii. No. 3. 

1 A by den. ap. Euseb. Chron . Can . 
Pars l ma , c. ix. : “ Post quem ( i . e. 
Sardanapallum) Saracus imperitabat 
Assyriis : qui quidem certior factus 
turmarum vulgi collecticiarum qua3 
a mari adversus se adventarent, con- 
tinuo Busalussorum militia3 ducem 
Babylonem mittebat. Sed enim hie, 
capto rebellandi consilio, Amuhiam 
Asdabagis Medorum principis fiiiam 
nato suo Nabucodrossoro despond- 
ebat ; ruoxque raptim contra Ninum, 
seu Ninivem, urbem impetum fa- 
ciebat. Re omni cognita, rex Saracus 
regiam Evoritam (?) inflammabat.” 
Compare the parallel passage of Syn- 
cellus : — Ottos' (6 NafioTroKdcrapos) 


(TTparriybs vtto ^apdfcov row Xa\8al(ov 
ficuriXicDS (TraXets*, Kara rov avrov 
2 apaKOv eis* N Ivov imar par ever ov 
ttjv t(f)o8ov TTTorjdels 6 '2dpaKOs , ia t»- 
tov (jvv rots* /SaciXetoty iviirprjcrev. 
Kat TTjv apXV p XaX8ai(op Kcii Ba/Su- 
Xcbvos TTapekafiev 6 avros Na/3o7ro- 
Xdaapos. Chronograph . p. 210, B. 

2 Ap. eund. c. v. § 2. Polyhistor 
here makes Sammughes succeeded 
by his brother after a reign of 21 
years ; and then gives this “ brother” 
a reign of the same duration. After 
him he places Nabopolassar, to whom 
be assigns 20 years. In the next sec- 
tion there is an omission (as tbc text 
now stands) either of this “ brother” 
or of Nabopolassar — probably of the 
latter. 
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for many consecutive reigns, we shall be reduced to 
a meagre outline, partly resting upon conjecture, in 
our portraiture of this last king. 

Saracus, as the monarch may he termed (after 
Abydenus) for the sake of brevity, if he is really to 
be identified with the Cinneladanus of Ptolemy’s 
Canon, must have commenced his reign by reverting 
to the policy of his grandfather , 3 resolving, like him, 
to appoint no viceroy over Babylon, but to hold, him- 
self, the sovereign authority over both countries. In 
the earlier part of his reign he may have continued 
for several years in the possession of that marvellous 
prosperity which had so long been the portion of his 
house and nation. Unsuspicious of the coming evil, 
he may have enjoyed to the full the splendid pomp, 
the vast wealth, the exquisite luxury, which had 
come down to him as his inheritance from a long line 
of kings. He may possibly have become celebrated 
throughout Asia for. his softness and effeminacy . 4 
Seeing no cloud in any quarter of the political 
horizon, experiencing no disturbance either on the 
part of internal foes or foreign enemies, he may 
have discontinued the system of constant military 
expeditions maintained by previous kings, and have 
occupied his time principally in feasting and amuse- 
ments. 

If we may trust the chronology of Herodotus , 5 the 
danger which must first have awakened him from this 
dream of security was an attack upon his capital by 


3 Sec above, p. 476. 

On the whole I incline to believe 
that the extreme effeminacy of the 

last king is a myth, the invention of 
Ctesias, who thought it would add 
piquancy to his account of the fall 
of the empire. Aristotle appears to 


have been of this opinion (Pol. v. 8). 
It is quite possible, however, that the 
monarch may have been unwarlike. 

5 According to Herodotus, the first 
attack of the Modes on Assyria was 
76 years before the accession of Cvrus, 
or u.c. 634 (i. 102, 106, 130). 
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the Medes. This people had, it is probable, been for 
some time growing in strength, owing to the recent 
arrival in their country of fresh immigrants from the 
far East ; and about the year b.c. 634, when Saracus 
had perhaps been king for thirteen years, they 
felt themselves sufficiently strong to undertake 
an expedition against Nineveh. Their first attack, 
however, failed utterly. Phraortes, or whoever may 
have been the real leader of the invading army, was 
completely defeated by the Assyrians ; his forces 
were cut to pieces, and he himself was among the 
slain. 6 Still, the very fact that the Medes could now 
take the offensive and attack Assyria was novel and 
alarming ; it showed a new condition of things in 
these parts, and foreboded no good to the power 
which was evidently on the decline and in danger of 
losing its preponderance. An enterprising warrior 
would doubtless have followed up the defeat of the 
invader by attacking him in his own country before 
he could recover from the severe blow dealt him ; 
but the Assyrian monarch appears to have been 
content with repelling his foe, and made no effort to 
retaliate. Cyaxares, the successor of the slain Median 
king, effected at his leisure such arrangements as he 
thought necessary before repeating his predecessor’s 
'attempt. 7 When they were completed — perhaps in 
b.c. 632 — he led his troops into Assyria, defeated 
the Assyrian forces in- the field, and, following up 
his advantage, appeared before Nineveh and closely 
invested the town. Nineveh would perhaps have 
fallen in this year ; but suddenly and unexpectedly 
a strange event recalled the Median monarch to his 


6 ’EttI tovtovs 8rj arparevadfievos 

6 &paopTT]s civtos re 0 u<fj8dp7], kcu 


6 arparos avrov 6 7 roXXoy. (Herod, 
i. 102.) 7 Ibid. i. 103. 
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own country, where a danger threatened him pre- 
viously unknown in these parts. 

When at the present day we take a general sur- 
vey of the world’s past history, we see that, by a 
species of fatality — by a law, that is, whose workings 
we cannot trace — there issue from time to time out 
of the frozen bosom of the North vast hordes of 
uncouth savages — brave, hungry, countless — who 
swarm into the fairer southern regions determinately, 
irresistibly ; like locusts winging their flight into a 
green land. How such multitudes come to be pro- 
pagated in countries where life is with difficulty 
sustained, we do not know ; why the impulse sud- 
denly seizes them to quit their old haunts and move 
steadily in a given direction, we cannot say : but we see 
that the phenomenon is one of constant recurrence, 
and we therefore now scarcely regard it as being curi- 
ous or strange at all. In Asia, Cimmerians, Scythians, 
Partliians, Mongols, Turks ; in Europe, Gauls, Goths, 
Huns, Avars, Vandals, Lombards, Bulgarians, have 
successively illustrated the law, and made us familiar 
with its operation. But there was a time in history 
before the law had come into force ; and its very 
existence must have been then unsuspected. Even 
since it began to operate, it has so often undergone 
prolonged suspension, that the wisest may he excused’ 
if, under such circumstances, they cease to hear it in 
mind, and are as much startled when a fresh illustra- 
tion of it occurs, as if the like had never happened 
before. Probably there is seldom an occasion of its 
coming into play in which it does not take men more 
or less by surprise, and rivet their attention by its 
seeming strangeness and real unexpectedness. 

If Western Asia had ever, in the remote ages 
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before the Assyrian monarchy was established, been 
subject to invasions of this character — which is not 
improbable 1 — at any rate so long a period had 
elapsed since the latest of them, that in the reigns of 
Saracus and Cyaxares they were wholly forgotten ; 
and the South reposed in happy unconsciousness of a 
danger which might at any time have burst upon it, 
had the Providence which governs the world so 
willed. The Asiatic steppes had long teemed with 
a nomadic population, of a warlike temper, and but 
slightly attached to its homes, which ignorance of its 
own strength and of the weakness and wealth of its 
neighbours had alone prevented from troubling the 
great Empires of the South. Geographic difficulties 
had at once prolonged the period of ignorance, and 
acted as obstructions, if ever the idea arose of push- 
ing exploring parties into the southern regions ; the 
Caucasus, the Caspian, the sandy deserts of Khiva 
and Kharesm, and the great central A siatic mountain- 
chains, forming barriers which naturally restrained 
the Northern hordes from progressing in this direc- 
tion. But a time had now arrived when these causes 
were no longer to operate ; the line of demarcation 
which had so long separated North and South was to 
be crossed ; the flood-gates were to be opened, and 
the stream of Northern emigration was to pour itself 
in a resistless torrent over the fair and fertile regions 
from which it had hitherto been barred out. Perhaps 
population had increased beyond all former pre- 
cedent ; perhaps a spirit of enterprise had arisen ; 
possibly some slight accident — the exploration of a 
hunter hard pressed for food, the chattering tongue 


Supra, vol. i. p. 69. 
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of a merchant, the invitation of a traitor 2 — may 
have dispelled the ignorance of earlier times, and 
brought to the knowledge of the hardy North the 
fact, that beyond the mountains and the seas, which 
they had always regarded as the extreme limit of 
the world, there lay a rich prey inviting the coming 
of the spoiler. 

The condition of the Northern barbarians, less than 
two hundred years after this time, has been graphi- 
cally portrayed by two of the most observant of the 
Greeks, who themselves visited the Steppe country 
to learn the character and customs of the people. 
Where civilization is unknown, changes are so slow 
and slight, that we may reasonably regard the de- 
scriptions of Herodotus and Hippocrates, though 
drawn in the fifth century before our era, as apply- 
ing, in all their main points, to the same race two 
hundred years earlier. These writers describe the 
Scythians as a people coarse and gross in their 
habits, with large fleshy bodies, loose joints, soft 
swollen bellies, and scanty hair . 3 They never washed 
themselves ; 4 their nearest approach to ablution was 
a vapour-bath , 5 or the application of a paste to their 
bodies which left them glossy on its removal . 6 They 
lived either in waggons , 7 or in felt tents of a simple 
and rude construction ; 8 and subsisted on mare’s 


2 Compare the stories as to the I 
first invasion of Italy by the Gauls. \ 
(Niebuhr’s Roman History , vol. ii. 
p. 510, E. T.) 

3 Hippocrat. Be acre , aqua, et 
locis , c. vi. p. 558. 

4 llerod. iv. 75. Ou yap 8rj \ovprai 

{IS art roTrapanap to o-co/xa. 

6 Ibid. eh. 73. 

6 It seems to have been only the 


women who made use of this latter 
substitute. (Ibid. eh. 75.) 

7 5 Apa£o/3i(H or (j)€peoiKoi . (See 
Herod, iv. 46; Hes. Frs. 121 and 
122, ed. Gottling; Hippocrat. Be 
acre , aqua , &c., § 44 ; /Eschyl. P. F. 
734-736 ; &c.) 

8 Herodotus describes these tents 
(iv. 73) as composed of woollen 
felts arranged around three bent 
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milk and cheese , 9 to which the boiled flesh of horses 
and cattle was added, as a rare delicacy, occasion- 
ally . 10 In war their customs were very barbarous. 
The Scythian who slew an enemy in battle im- 
mediately proceeded to drink his blood. He then 
cut off the head, which he exhibited to his king in 
order to obtain his share of the spoil ; after which he 
stripped the scalp from the skull and hung it on his 
bridle-rein as a trophy. Sometimes he flayed his 
dead enemy’s right arm and hand, and used the skin 
as a covering for his quiver. The upper portion of 
the skull he commonly made into a drinking-cup . 11 
The greater part of each day he spent on horseback, 
in attendance on the huge herds of cattle which he 
pastured. His favourite weapon was the bow, which 
he used as he rode, shooting his arrows with great 
precision . 12 He generally carried, besides his bow 
and arrows, a 'short spear or javelin, and sometimes 
bore also a short sword or a battle-axe . 13 



sticks inclined towards one another. 
/Eschylus calls them sktcis crreyas, 
perhaps regarding the covering as 
composed of mats rather than felts. 
(See the author’s Herodotus, vol. iii. 
p. 54, note 4 , 2nd edition.) 

9 T\aKTo(pdyoi, hnnj/xoXyot. (Horn. 
II. siii. 6, 7 ; Hes. Fr. 122 ; Herod. 


iv. 2 ; Callimach. Hymn, ad Dian. 
1. 252 ; Nic. Damasc. Fr. 123 ; &c.) 

10 Herod, iv. 61. So too the mo- 
dern Calmucks. (See De Hell’s Tra- 
vels in the Steppes, p. 244, E. T.) 

11 Herod, iv. 64, 65. 

12 Ibid. eh. 46. Compare iEschyl. 

P. V. 1. 736. 13 Ibid. iv. 70- 
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The nation of the Scythians comprised within it 
a number of distinct tribes . 14 At the head of all 
was a Royal tribe, corresponding to the “ Golden 
Horde ” of the Mongols, which was braver and more 
numerous than any other, and regarded all the re- 
maining tribes in the light of slaves. To this 
belonged the families of the kings, who ruled by 
hereditary right, and seem to have exercised a very 
considerable authority . 15 We often hear of several 
kings as bearing rule at the same time ; but there is 
generally some indication of disparity, from which 
we gather that the supreme power was really always 
lodged in the hands of a single man. 

The religion of the Scythians was remarkable, and 
partook of the barbarity which characterised most of 
their customs. They worshipped the Sun and Moon, 
Fire, Air, Earth, Water, and a god whom Herodotus 
calls Hercules . 16 But their principal religious 
observance was the worship of the naked sword. 
The country was parcelled out into districts, and in 
every district was a huge pile of brushwood, serving 
as a temple to the neighbourhood, at the top of which 
was planted an antique sword or scimitar . 17 On a 
stated day in each year solemn sacrifices, human and 
animal, were offered at these shrines ; and the warm 
blood of the victims was carried up from below and 
poured upon the weapon. The human victims — 
prisoners taken in war — were hewn to pieces at the 
foot of the mound, and their limbs wildly tossed on high 
by the votaries, who then retired, leaving the bloody 
fragments where they chanced to fall. The Scythians 
seem to have had no priest caste ; but they believed 


14 Herod, chs. 17-20. 


15 Ibid. cb. 81. 


lfi Ibid. cb. 59. 
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in divination ; and the diviners formed a distinct 
class which possessed important powers. They were 
sent for whenever the king was ill, to declare the 
cause of his illness, which they usually attributed to 
the fact that an individual, whom they named, had 
sworn falsely by the Royal Hearth. Those accused 
in this way, if found guilty by several bodies of 
diviners, were beheaded for the offence, and their 
original accusers received their property . 1 It must 
have been important to keep on good terms with 
persons who wielded such a power as this. 

Such were the most striking customs of the Scythian 
people, or at any rate of the Scythians of Herodotus, 
who were the dominant race over a large portion of 
the Steppe country . 2 Coarse and repulsive in their 
appearance, fierce in their tempers, savage in their 
habits ; not individually very brave, but powerful by 
their numbers, and by a mode of warfare which 
was difficult to meet, and in which long use had given 
them great expertness, they were an enemy who 
might well strike alarm even into a nation so strong 
and warlike as the Medes. Pouring through the 
passes of the Caucasus — whence coming or what 
intending none knew 3 — horde after horde of 


1 Herod, iv. 68, 69. 

2 The Scythians Proper of Hero- 
dotus and Hippocrates extended from 
the Danube and the Carpathians on 
the one side, to the Tanais or Don 
upon the other. The Sauromatas, 
a race at least half-Scythic (Herod, 
iv. 110-117), then succeeded, and 
held the country from the Tanais to 
the Wolga. Beyond this were the 
Massage tse, Scythian in dress and 
customs (ib. i. 215), reaching down 
to the Jaxartes on the east side of 
the Caspian. In the same neigh- 
bourhood were the Asiatic Scyths or 

VOL. II. 


Sacse, who seem to have bordered 
upon the Bactrians. 

3 The opinion of Herodotus that 
they entered Asia in 'pursuit of the 
Cimmerians is childish, and may 
safely be set aside. (Sec the author’s 
Herodotus , vol. i. p. 301, 2nd edition ; 
compare Mr. Grote’s History of Greece, 
vol. ii. p. 431, 2nd edition.) The 
two movements may, however, have 
been in some degree connected, both 
resulting from some great disturb- 
ance among the races peopling the 
Steppe region. 

2 L 
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Scythians blackened the rich plains of the South. 
On they came, as before observed, like a flight of 
locusts, countless, irresistible — swarming into Iberia 
and Upper Media — finding the land before them a 
garden, and leaving it behind them a howling wilder- 
ness. Neither age nor sex would be spared. The 
inhabitants of the open country and of the villages, 
if they did not make their escape to high mountain 
tops or other strongholds, would be ruthlessly 
massacred by the invaders, or, at best, forced to 
become their slaves . 4 The crops would be consumed, 
the herds swept off or destroyed, tlie villages and 
homesteads burnt, the whole country made a scene 
of desolation. Their ravages would resemble those 
of the Huns when they poured into Italy , 5 or of the 
Bulgarians when they overran the fairest provinces 
of the Byzantine Empire . 6 In most instances the 
strongly fortified towns would resist them, unless 
they had patience to sit down before their walls and 
by a prolonged blockade to starve them into sub- 
mission. Sometimes, before things reached this 
point, they might consent to receive a tribute and 
to retire. At other times, convinced that by per- 
severance they would reap a rich reward, they may 
have remained till the besieged city fell, when there 
must have ensued an indescribable scene of havoc, 
rapine, and bloodshed. According to the broad 
expression of Herodotus, the Scythians were masters 
of the whole of Western Asia from the Caucasus to 
the borders of Egypt for the space of twenty-eight 
years . 7 This statement is doubtless an exaggeration ; 


4 On the employment of slaves by 
the Scythians see Herod, iv. 1-4. 

5 Gibbon, Decline and Fall, vol. iv. 


pp. 239-245, Smith’s edition. 

6 Ibid. vol. v. pp. 170-172. 

7 Herod, i. 106 ; iv. 1, &c. 
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but still it would seem to be certain that the great 
invasion of which he speaks was not confined to 
Media, but extended to the adjacent countries of 
Armenia and Assyria, whence it spread to Syria and 
Palestine. The hordes probably swarmed down from 
Media through the Zagros passes into the richest 
portion of Assyria, the flat country between the 
mountains and the Tigris. The old cities, rich with 
the accumulated stores of ages, were besieged, and 
perhaps taken, and their palaces wantonly burnt, by 
the barbarous invaders. The tide then swept on. 
Wandering from district to district, plundering 
everywhere, settling nowhere, the clouds of horse 
passed over Mesopotamia, the force of the invasion 
becoming weaker as it spread itself, until in Syria it 
reached its term through the policy of the Egyptian 
king Psammeticlius. This monarch, who was 
engaged in the siege of Ashdod , 8 no sooner heard 
of the approach of a great Scythian host, which 
threatened to overrun Egypt, and had advanced as 
far as Ascalon, than he sent ambassadors to their 
leader and prevailed on him by rich gifts to abstain 
from his enterprise . 9 From this time the power of 
the invaders seems to have declined. Their strength 
could not but suffer by the long series of battles, 
sieges, and skirmishes in which they were engaged 
year after year against enemies in no wise con- 
temptible ; it would likewise deteriorate through 
their excesses ; 10 and it may even have received some 
injury from intestine quarrels. After a while, the 
nations whom they had overrun, whose armies they 


8 Herod, ii. 157. 

9 Ibid. i. 105. 

10 The tale connecting the Enarees 


with the Syrian Venus and the sack 
of Ascalon (Ibid.) seems to glance at 
this source of weakness. 

2 l 2 
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had defeated, and whose cities they had given to the 
flames, began to recover themselves. . Saracus, among 
others, repaired his walls, and began building him- 
self a new palace at Calah. Cyaxares, it is probable, 
commenced an aggressive war against such of the 
invaders as had remained within the limits of his 
dominions, and soon drove them beyond his borders . 11 
Other kings may have followed his example. In a 
little while — long, probably, before the twenty-eight 
years of Herodotus had expired — the Scythian power 
was completely broken. Many bands may have 
returned across the Caucasus into the Steppe country. 
Others submitted and took service under the native 
rulers of Asia . 12 Great numbers were slain; and 
except in a province of Armenia, which henceforward 
became known as Sacasene , 1 and perhaps in one 
Syrian town, which we find called Scythopolis , 2 the 
invaders left no trace of their brief but terrible 
inroad. 

If we have been right in supposing that the 
Scythian attack fell with as much severity on the 
Assyrians as on any other Asiatic people, we can 
scarcely be in error if we ascribe to this cause the 
rapid and sudden decline of the Empire under its last 
monarch. The country had been ravaged and depo- 
pulated, the provinces had been plundered, many of 


11 Herocl. i. 106 ; iv. 4. 

12 Ibid. i. 73. 

1 The Sacassani or Sacesinre were 
first mentioned by the historians of 
Alexander (Arrian, Exp. Al, iii. 8). 
Their country, Sacasen^, is regarded 
as a part of Armenia by Strabo (xi. 
p. 767), Eustathius (ad Dionys. Per. 
1. 750), and others. It lay towards 
the north-east, near Albania and 
Iberia. (Plin. 77. N. vi. 10 ; Arrian, 


1. s. c.) 

2 The earliest mention of Scytho- 
polis is probably that in the LXX. 
version of Judges (i. 27), where it is 
identified with Beth-shean or Beth- 
Shan. The first profane writer who 
mentions it is Polybius (v. 70, § 4). 
No writer states how it obtained the 
name, until we come down to Syn- 
cellus (ab. a.d. 800), who connects 
the change with this invasion. 
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the great towns had been taken and sacked, the 
palaces of the old kings had been burnt , 3 and all the 
gold and silver that was not hid away had been 
carried off. Assyria, when the Scythians quitted her, 
was but the shadow of her former self. Weak and ex- 
hausted, she seemed to invite a permanent conqueror. 
If her limits had not much shrunk, if the provinces 
still acknowledged her authority, it was from habit 
rather than from fear, or because they too had suffered 
greatly from the Northern barbarians. The common 
calamity had perhaps drawn closer the bands between 
the sovereign state and its vassals, which in ordinary 
times had very little restraining power. We find 
Babylon subject to Assyria to the very last ; 4 and 
we seem to see that Judaea passed from the rule of 
the Assyrians under that of the Babylonians, without 
any interval of independence or any need of re-con- 
quest. But if these two powers at the south-eastern 
and the south-western extremities of the empire con- 
tinued faithful, the less distant nations could scarcely 
have thrown off the yoke. 

Saracus, then; on the withdrawal of the barbarians, 
had still an empire to rule, and he may be supposed 
to have commenced some attempts at re-organizing 
and re-invigorating the governmental system to which 
the domination of the Scyths must have given a rude 
shock. At Calah he certainly began the construction 
of a building, which apparently was intended for a 
palace, but which contrasts most painfully with the 
palatial erections of former kings. The waning 


3 The palaces at Calah (Nimrud) 
must, I think, have been burnt before 

the last king commenced the S.E. 
edifice. Those of Nineveh may have 


escaped till the capture by the Medes. 

4 Abyden. ap. lCuseb. Cl iron. Can. 
i. 9. (See the passage which is quoted 
at length, supra, p. 505, note *.) 
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glory of the monarchy was made patent both to the 
nation and to strangers by an edifice where coarse 
slabs of common limestone, nnsculptnred and unin- 
scribed, replaced the alabaster bas-reliefs of former 
times ; and where a simple plaster above the slabs 5 
was the substitute for the richly patterned enamelled 
bricks of Sargon, Sennacherib, and Asshur-bani-pal. 
A set of small chambers, of which no one exceeded 
forty-five feet in length and twenty-five feet in its 
greatest breadth, sufficed for the last Assyrian king, 
whose shrunken Court could no longer have filled the 
vast halls of his ancestors. The Nimrud palace of Sa- 
racus seems to have covered less than one half of the 
space occupied by any former palace upon the mound ; 
it had no grand facade, no magnificent gateway ; the 
rooms, curiously misshapen , 6 as if taste had declined 
with power and wealth, were mostly small and incon- 
venient, running in suites which opened into one 
another without any approaches from courts or pas- 
sages, roughly paved with limestone flags, and com- 
posed of sun-dried bricks faced with limestone and 
plaster. That Saracus should have been reduced 
even to contemplate residing in this poor and mean 
dwelling is the strongest possible proof of Assyria’s 
decline and decay at a period preceding by some 
years her final destruction. 

It is possible that this edifice may not have been 
completed at the time of Saracus’s death, and in that 
case we may suppose that its extreme rudeness would 
have received certain embellishments had he lived to 
finish the structure. While it was 'being erected, he 


5 Layard, Nineveh and its lie- 6 See Mr. Layard "s Plan ( Nineveh 
mains , vol. ii. pp. 38, 39; Nineveh and its lien tains , p. 39). 

and Babylon , p. 055. 
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must have resided elsewhere. Apparently, he held 
his court at Nineveh during this period ; and it was 
certainly there that he made his last arrangements 
for defence, 7 and his final stand against the enemy, 
who took advantage of his weak condition to press 
forward the conquest of the empire. 

The Medes, in their strong upland country, 
abounding in rocky hills, and running up in places 
into mountain-chains, had probably suffered much 
less from the ravages of the Scyths than the Assy- 
rians in their comparatively defenceless plains. Of 
all the nations exposed to the scourge of the invasion 
they were evidently the first to recover themselves, 8 
partly from the local causes here noticed, partly 
perhaps from their inherent vigour and strength. If 
Herodotus’s date for the original inroad of the Scy- 
thians is correct, 9 not many years can have elapsed 
before the tide of war turned, and the Medes began 
to make head against their assailants, recovering 
possession of most parts of their country, and expel- 
ling or overpowering the hordes at whose insolent 
domination they had chafed from the first hour of the 
invasion. It was probably as early as B.c. 627, five 
years after the Scyths crossed the Caucasus, according 
to Herodotus, that Cyaxares, having sufficiently 
re-established his power in Media, began once more 
to aspire after foreign conquests. Casting his eyes 
around upon the neighbouring countries, he became 


7 Abydenus, 1. s. c. 

8 Herod, i. 106; iv. 4. 

9 I do not regard this date as pos- 
sessing much value, since the Median 
chronology of Herodotus is purely 
artificial. (See Rawlinsons Hero- 
dotus, vol. i. pp. 340-342.) I incline 


to believe that the Scythian invasion 
took place earlier than Herodotus 
allows, and that eight or ten years 
intervened between the first ap- 
pearance of the Scyths in Media and 
the second siege of Nineveh by 
Cyaxares. 
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aware of the exhaustion of Assyria, and perceived 
that she was not likely to offer an effectual resistance 
to a sudden and vigorous attack. He therefore col- 
lected a large army and invaded Assyria from the 
east, while it would seem that the Susianians, with 
whom he had perhaps made an alliance, attacked her 
from the south . 10 

To meet this double danger, Saracus, the Assyrian 
king, determined on dividing his forces ; and, while 
he entrusted a portion of them to a general, Nabopo- 
lassar, who had orders to proceed to Babylon and 
engage the enemy advancing from the sea, he him- 
self with the remainder made ready to receive the 
Medes. In idea this was probably a judicious dis- 
position of the troops at his disposal ; it was politic 
to prevent a junction of the two assailing powers ; 
and, as the greater danger was that which threatened 
from the Medes, it was well for the king to reserve 
himself with the hulk of his forces to meet this 
enemy. But the most prudent arrangements may be 
disconcerted by the treachery of those who are en- 
trusted with their execution ; and so it was in the 
present instance. The faithless Nabopolassar saw in 
liis sovereign’s difficulty his own opportunity ; and, 
instead of marching against Assyria’s enemies, as his 
duty required him, he secretly negotiated an arrange- 
ment with Cyaxares, agreed to become his ally 
against the Assyrians, and obtained the Median king’s 
daughter as a bride for Nebuchadnezzar, his eldest 
son . 1 Cyaxares and Nabopolassar then joined their 


i° r p] ie “ tnrmai vul^i collecticiai 
qufo a mari adversus Saracum ad- 
ventabant” (ALyd. 1. s. c.) can only, 
J think, be Susianians, or Susianians 
assisted by Chakkeans. 


1 See above, p. 505, note 1 ; and 
compare Polyliistor (ap. Syncell. 
Chronograph, p. 210, A.), T ovtov 
\tov Na/3o7roAacr«poyJ 6 HoXvccrTcop 
’AAe^aySpos* '2apSavu7TaWov KaXei 
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efforts against Nineveh ; 2 and Saracus, unable to 
resist them, took counsel of bis despair, and, after all 
means of resistance were exhausted, burned himself 
in bis palace . 3 It is uncertain whether we possess 
any further historical details of the siege. The nar- 
rative of Ctesias may embody a certain number of 
the facts, as it certainly represented with truth the 
strange yet not incredible termination . 4 But, on the 
other hand, we cannot feel sure, with regard to any 
statement made solely by that writer, that it has any 
other source than his imagination. Hence the de- 
scription of the last siege of Nineveh, as given by 
Diodorus on the authority of Ctesias, seems undeserv- 
ing of a place in history, though the attention of the 
curious may properly be directed to it . 5 


irepfyavTa 7rpos ' Karrvdyrjv aarpangv 
M gdelas leal Ti]i> dvyarepa avrov 
' Apvtrrjv \aj36vra vvpcfigv els rov 
vlov avrov Nafiovxo8opocra>p. Or, as 
Eusebius reports him ( Chron . Can. 
Pars l ma , c. iv.), “ Jam post Sam- 
mughem imperavit Chakkeis Sarda- 
napallns xxi. annis. Is ad Asda- 
kagern, qui erat Mediae gentis prases 
et satrapa, copias auxiliares misit, 
videlicet lit iilio suo Nabucodros- 
soro desponderet Amuhiam e filiabus 
Asdahagis unarm” 

2 See, besides Abydenus and Poly- 
histor, Tobit xiv. 15 (where both 
kings, however, are wrongly named), 
and Joseph. Ant. Jud. x. 5, § 1. 

3 Abyden. ap. Euseb. Chron. Can. 
Pars l ma , c. ix. p. 25 ; Syncell. Chro- 
nograph. p. 210, B. 

4 The self-immolation of Saracus 
has a parallel in the conduct of the 
Israelitish king, Zimri, who, “ when 
he saw that the city was taken, went 
into the palace of the king’s house, 
and burnt the king's house over him, 
and died ” (1 Kings xvi. 18); and 
again in that of the Persian governor, 
Boges, who burnt himself with his 


wives and children at E'ion (Herod, 
vii. 107). 

5 See Diod, Sic. ii. 24-27. Ac- 
cording to Ctesias, the Medes were 
accompanied by the Persians, and 
the Babylonians by some Arabian 
allies. The assailing army num- 
bered 400,000. In the first engage- 
ment the Assyrians were victorious, 
and the attacking army had to fly 
to the mountains (Zagros). A second 
and a third attempt met with no 
better success. The fortune of war 
first changed on the arrival of a 
contingent from Bactria, who joined 
the assailants in a night attack on 
the Assyrian camp, which was com- 
pletely successful. The Assyrian 
monarch sought the shelter of his 
capital, leaving his army under the 
command of his brother-in-law Sake- 
menes. Salaanenes was soon defeated 
and slain ; and the siege of the city 
then commenced. It continued for 
more than two years without result. 
In the third year an unusually wet 
season caused the river to rise extra- 
ordinarily, and destroy above two 
miles (?) of the city wall ; upon which 
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The empire of the Assyrians thus fell, not so much 
from any inherent weakness, nor from the effect of 
gradual decay, but by an unfortunate combination of 
circumstances — the occurrence of a terrible inroad of 
Northern barbarians just at the time when a warlike 
nation, long settled on the borders of Assyria, and 
within a short distance of her capital, was increasing, 
partly by natural and regular causes, partly by acci- 
dental and abnormal ones, in greatness and strength. 
It will be proper, in treating of the history of Media, 
to trace out, as far as our materials allow, these 
various causes, and to examine the mode and extent 
of their operation. But such an inquiry is not suited 
for this place, since, if fully made, it would lead us 
too far away from our present subject, which is the 
history of Assyria ; while, if made partially, it would 
be unsatisfactory. It is therefore deferred to another 
volume. The sketch here attempted of Assyrian 
history will now be brought to a close by a few 
observations on the general nature of the monarchy, 
on its extent in the most flourishing period, and on 
the character of its civilisation . 6 

The independent kingdom of Assyria covered a 


the king, whom an oracle had told 
to fear nothing till the river became 
his enemy, despaired, and making a 
funeral pile of all his richest fur- 
niture, burnt himself with his con- 
cubines and his eunuchs in his palace. 
The Medes and their allies then en- 
tered the town on the side which the 
Hood had laid open, and after plun- 
dering it, destroyed it. 

6 The author has transferred these 
observations, with such alterations 
as the progress of discovery lias ren- 
dered necessary, from an Essay “On 
the Chronology and History of the 
Great Assyrian Empire,” which he 


published in 1858, in his Herodotus . 
He found that five years of addi- 
tional study of the subject had 
changed none of his views, and that 
if he wrote a new “ Summary,” lie 
would merely repeat in other words 
what he had already written with a 
good deal of care. Under these cir- 
cumstances, and having reason to 
believe 'that the present work is read 
in quarters to which his version of 
Herodotus never penetrated, he has 
thought that a republication of his 
former remarks would be open to no 
valid objection. 
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space of at least a thousand years ; but the empire 
can only, at the utmost, be considered to have lasted 
six centuries and a half, from B.c. 1270 or b.c. 1273 to 
b.c. 625 — the date of the conquest of Cyaxares. In 
reality, the period of extensive domination seems to 
have commenced with Asshur-ris-elim, 7 about B.c. 
1150, so that the duration of the true empire did not 
much exceed five centuries. The limits of the domi- 
nion varied considerably within this period, the empire 
expanding or contracting according to the circum- 
stances of the time and the personal character of the 
prince by whom the throne was occupied. The 
extreme extent appears not to have been reached 
until almost immediately before the last rapid decline 
set in, the widest dominion belonging to the time of 
Asshur-bani-pal, the conqueror of Egypt, of Susiana, 
and of the Armenians. 8 In the latter part of this 
prince’s reign Assyria was paramount over the por- 
tion of Western Asia included between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Halys on the one hand, the Caspian Sea 
and the great Persian desert on the other. South- 
wards the boundary was formed by Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf ; northwards it seems at no time to 
have advanced to the Euxine or to the Caucasus, 
but to have been formed by a fluctuating line, which 
did not in the most flourishing period extend so 
far as the northern frontier of Armenia. Besides 
her Asiatic dominions Assyria possessed also at this 
time a portion of Africa, her authority being acknow- 
ledged by Egypt as far as the latitude of Thebes. 
The countries included within the limits thus indi- 
cated, and subject during the period in question to 


* 7 Supra, pp. 308-310. 


8 Supra, pp. 493, 494. 
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Assyrian influence, were chiefly the following : — 
Susiana, Chaldsea, Babylonia, Media, Matiene or the 
Zagros range, Mesopotamia ; parts of Armenia, Cap- 
padocia, and Cilicia ; Syria, Phoenicia, Palestine, 
Idumaea, a portion of Arabia, and almost the whole of 
Egypt. The island of Cyprus was also, it is probable, 
a dependency. On the other hand, Persia Proper, 
Bactria, and Sogdiana, even Hyrcania, were beyond 
the eastern limit of the Assyrian sway, which towards 
the north did not on this side reach further than 
about the neighbourhood of Kasvin, and towards the 
south was confined within the mountain harrier of Za- 
gros. Similarly on the west, Phrygia, Lydia , 9 Lycia, 
even Pamphylia, were independent, the Assyrian 
arms having never, so far as appears, penetrated 
beyond Cilicia or crossed the river Haljs. 

The nature of the dominion established by the 
great Mesopotamian monarchy over the countries 
included within the limits above indicated, will per- 
haps be best understood if we compare it with the 
empire of Solomon. Solomon “ reigned over all the 
kingdoms from the river (Euphrates) unto the land of 
the Philistines and unto the border of Egypt : they 
brought presents and served Solomon all the days of 
his life.” 1 The first and most striking feature of the 
earliest empires is, that they are a mere congeries of 
kingdoms : the countries over which the dominant 
state acquires an influence, not only retain their 


9 The homage of Lydia on a single 
occasion is not enough to indicate a 
real subjection to Assyria. 

1 1 Kings iv. 21. Compare ver. 
24; and for the complete organisa- 
tion of the empire, see eh. x., where 
it appears that the kings “ brought 


every man his present, a rate year 
by year ” (ver. 25) ; and that the 
amount of the annual revenue 'from 
all sources was GGO talents of gold 
(ver. 14). See also 2 Gliron. ix. 13- 
28, and Ps. lxxii. 8-11. 
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distinct individuality, as is the case in some modem 
empires , 2 but remain in all respects such as they were 
before, with the simple addition of certain obligations 
contracted towards the paramount authority. They 
keep their old laws, their old religion, their line of 
kings, their law of succession, their whole internal 
organisation and machinery ; they only acknowledge 
an external suzerainty, which binds them to the per- 
formance of certain duties towards the Head of the 
Empire. These duties, as understood in the earliest 
times, may be summed up in the two words “ hom- 
age ” and “ tribute ; ” the subject kings “ serve ” and 
“ bring presents ; ” they are bound to acts of sub- 
mission, must attend the court of their suzerain when 
summoned , 3 unless they have a reasonable excuse, 
must there salute him as a superior, and otherwise 
acknowledge his rank ; 4 above all, they must pay 
him regularly the fixed tribute which has been im- 
posed upon them at the time of their submission or 
subjection, the unauthorised withholding of which is 
open and avowed rebellion . 5 Finally, they must 
allow his troops free passage through their dominions, 
and must oppose any attempt at invasion by way of 
their country on the part of his enemies . 6 Such are 
the earliest and most essential obligations on the part 
of the subject states in an empire of the primitive 


2 Our own for instance, and tlie 
Austrian. 

3 There are several cases of this 
kind in the Inscriptions. {Journal 
of the Asiatic Society, vol. xix. p. 
145 ; Inscriptions des Sargonides, p. 
50, &c.) Perhaps the visit of Ahaz 
to Tiglath-Pileser (2 Kings xvi. 10) 
was of this character. 

4 Cf. Ps. lxxii. 11 : “ All kings 


shall fall down before him.” This 
is said primarily of Solomon. The 
usual expression in the Inscriptions 
is that the subject kings “ kissed the 
sceptre” of the Assyrian monarch. 

5 See 2 Kings xvii. 4, and the In- 
scriptions passim. 

6 Josiah perhaps perished in the 
performance of this duty (2 Kings 
xxiii. 29 ; 2 Chron. xxxv. 20-23). 
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type, like that of Assyria; and these obligations, 
with the corresponding one on the part of the 
dominant power of the protection of its dependants 
against foreign foes, appear to have constituted the 
sole links 7 which joined together in one the hetero- 
geneous materials of which that empire consisted. 

It is evident that a government of the character 
here described contains within it elements of constant 
disunion and disorder. Under favourable circum- 
stances, with an active and energetic prince upon the 
throne, there is an appearance of strength, and a 
realisation of much magnificence and grandeur. The 
subject monarchs pay annually their due share of 
“ the regulated tribute of the empire ; ” 8 and the 
better to secure the favour of their common sovereign, 
add to it presents, consisting of the choicest produc- 


7 In some empires of this type, 
the subject states have an additional 
obligation — that of furnishing con- 
tingents to swell the armies of the 
dominant power. But there is no 
clear evidence of the Assyrians hav- 
ing raised troops in this way. The 
testimony of the book of Judith is 
worthless ; and perhaps the circum- 
stance that Nebuchodonosor is made 
to collect his army from all quarters 
(as the Persians were wont to do) 
may be added to the proofs elsewhere 
adduced (see the author’s Herodotus , 
vol. i. p. 195, 2nd ed.) of the late- 
ness of its composition. We do not 
find, either in Scripture or in the 
Inscriptions, any proof of the Assy- 
rian armies being composed of others 
than the dominant race. Mr. Vance 

Smith assumes the contrary (Pro- 
phecies, &c., pp. 92, 183, 20i) ; but 
the only passage which is important 
among all those explained by him 
in this sense (Isa. xxii. 6) is very 
doubtfully referred to an attack on 
Jerusalem by the Assyrians . Per- 


haps it is the taking of Jerusalem 
by Nebuchadnezzar which forms the 
subject of the prophetic vision, as 
Babylon itself has been the main 
figure in the preceding chapter. The 
negative of course cannot be proved ; 
but there seem to be no grounds for 
concluding that “ the various subject 
races were incorporated into the As- 
syrian army.” An Assyrian army, * 
it should be remembered, does not 
ordinarily exceed one, or at most 
two, hundred thousand men. 

8 This is an expression not un- 
common in the Inscriptions. We 
may gather from a passage in Sen- 
nacherib’s annals, where it occurs, 
that the Assyrian tribute was of the 
nature cither of a poll-tax or of a land- 
tax. For when portions of Hezekiah’s 
dominions were taken from him and 
bestowed on neighbouring princes, the 
Assyrian king tells us that “ accord- 
ing as he increased the dominions of 
the other chiefs, so he augmented the 
amount of tribute which they were 
to pay to the imperial treasury.” 
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tions of their respective kingdoms . 9 The material 
resources of the different countries are placed at the 
disposal of the dominant power ; 10 and skilled work- 
men 11 are readily lent for the service of the court, 
who adorn or build the temples and the royal resi- 
dences, and transplant the luxuries and refinements 
of their several states to the imperial capital. But 
no sooner does any untoward event occur, as a dis- 
astrous expedition, a foreign attack, a domestic con- 
spiracy, or even an untimely and unexpected death 
of the reigning prince, than the inherent weakness of 
this sort of government at once displays itself — the 
whole fabric of the empire falls asunder — each king- 
dom re-asserts its independence — tribute ceases to be 
paid — and the mistress of a hundred states suddenly 
finds herself thrust back into her primitive condition, 
stripped of the dominion which has been her strength, 
and thrown entirely upon her own resources. Then 
the whole task of reconstruction has to be commenced 
anew — one by one the rebel countries are overrun 
and the rebel monarchs chastised — tribute is re- 
imposed, submission enforced, and in fifteen or twenty 
years the empire has perhaps recovered itself. Pro- 
gress is of course slow and uncertain, where the 


9 It is not always easy to separate 
the tribute from the presents, as the 
tribute itself is sometimes paid partly 
in kind (supra, p. 315) ; but in the 
case of Hezekiah we may clearly 

draw the distinction, by comparing 
Scripture with the account given by 

Sennacherib. The tribute in this 
instance was “ 300 talents of silver 
and 30 talents of gold” (2 Kings 
xviii. 14) ; the additional presents 
were, 500 talents of silver, various 
mineral products, thrones and beds 
and rich furniture, the skins and 


horns of beasts, coral, ivory, and 
amber. 

10 The Assyrian kings are in the 
habit of cutting cedar and other 
timber in Lebanon and Amanns. 
Tiglath-Pileser I. derived marbles 
from the country of the Nairi (supra, 
p. 320). 

11 Journal of the Asiatic Society, 
vol. xix. pp. 137, 148, &c. Sen- 
nacherib uses Phoenicians to con- 
struct his vessels on the Tigris and 
to navigate them. (See above, p. 
448.) 
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empire lias continually to be built up again from its 
foundations, and where at any time a day may undo 
the work which it has taken centuries to accomplish. 

To discourage and check the chronic disease of 
rebellion, recourse is had to severe remedies, which 
diminish the danger to the central power at the cost 
of extreme misery and often almost entire ruin to the 
subject kingdoms. Not only are the lands wasted, 
the flocks and herds carried off, 1 the towns pillaged 
and burnt, or in some cases razed to the ground, the 
rebel king deposed and his crown transferred to 
another, the people punished by the execution of 
hundreds or thousands, 2 as well as by an augmenta- 
tion of the tribute money ; 3 but sometimes wholesale 
deportation of the inhabitants is practised, tens or 
hundreds of thousands being carried away captive by 
the conquerors, 4 and either employed in servile labour 
at the capital, 5 or settled as colonists in a distant 
province. With this practice the history of the Jews, 
in which it forms so prominent a feature, has made 


1 The numbers are often marvel- 
lous. Sennacherib in one foray drives 
off 7200 horses, 11,000 mules, 5230 
camels, 120,000 oxen, and 800,000 
sheep! Sometimes the sheep and 
oxen are said to be “ countless as the 
stars of heaven.” 

2 The usual modes of punishment 
arc beheading and impaling. As- 
shur-idanni-pal impales on one oc- 
casion “ thirty chiefs ; ” on another 
he beheads 250 warriors ; on a third 
ho impales captives on every side 
of the rebellious city. Compare 
the conduct of Darius (Herod, iii. 
159). 

3 This frequently takes place. (See 

above, pp. 339, 342, &c.) Hezekiah 
evidently expects an augmentation 

when he says, “That rvhick thou 


puttest upon mo I will bear” (2 
Kings xviii. 14). 

4 It has been noticed (supra, pp. 
430 and 436) that Sennacherib carried 
into captivity from Judtea more than 
200,000 persons, and an equal or 
greater number from the tribes along 
the Euphrates. The practice is con- 
stant, but the numbers are not com- 
monly given. 

5 As the Aramaeans, Chaldajans, 
Armenians, and Cilicians, by Sen- 
nacherib (supra, p. 463), and the 
numerous captives who built his 
temples and palaces, by Sargon (In- 
scriptions des Sargonides,Y>. 31). The 
captives may be seen engaged in 
their labours, under taskmasters, 
upon the monuments. (Supra, vol. 
i. p. 497.) 
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us familiar. It seems to have been known to the 
Assyrians from very early times , 6 and to have become 
by degrees a sort of settled principle in their govern- 
ment. In the most flourishing period of their 
dominion — the reigns of Sargon, Sennacherib, and 
Esar-haddon — it prevailed most widely and was 
carried to the greatest extent. Chaldeans were 
transported into Armenia , 7 dews and Israelites into 
Assyria and Media , 8 Arabians, Babylonians, Susi- 
anians, and Persians into Palestine 9 — the most 
distant portions of the empire changed inhabitants, 
and no sooner did a people become troublesome from 
its patriotism and love of independence, than it was 
weakened by dispersion and its spirit subdued by a 
severance of all its local associations. Thus rebellion 
was in some measure kept down, and the position of 
the central or sovereign state was rendered so far 
more secure ; but this comparative security was 
gained by a great sacrifice of strength, and when 
foreign invasion came, the subject kingdoms, weak- 
ened at once and alienated by the treatment which 
they had received, were found to have neither the 
will nor the power to give -any effectual aid to their 
enslaver . 1 

Such, in its broad and general outlines, was the 
empire of the Assyrians. It embodied the earliest, 
simplest, and most crude conception which the human 


8 2 Kings xvii. 6, and supra, p. 
436 and 1. s. c. 

9 2 Kings xvii. 24, and Ezra 
iv. 9. 

1 The case of Josiah (2 Kings 
xxiii. 29), which may appear an 
exception, does not belong to Assy- 
rian, but rather to Babylonian his- 
tory. 


VOL. II. 


6 See the annals of Asshur-idanni- 
pal, where, however, the numbers 
carried off are small — in one case 
2600, in another 2500, in others 1200, 
500, and 300. Women at this 
period are carried off in vast num- 
bers, and become the wives of the 
soldiery. 

7 By Sargon (supra, p. 
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mind forms of a widely extended dominion. It was 
a “ kingdom-empire,” like the empires of Solomon, of 
Nebuchadnezzar, of Chedor-laomer, 2 and probably of 
Cyaxares, and is the best specimen of its class, being 
the largest, the longest in duration, and the best 
known of all such governments that has existed. It 
exhibits in a marked way both the strength and 
weakness of this class of monarchies — their strength 
in the extraordinary magnificence, grandeur, wealth, 
and refinement of the capital ; their weakness in the 
impoverishment, the exhaustion, and the consequent 
disaffection of the subject states. Ever falling to 
pieces, it was perpetually reconstructed by the genius 
and prowess of a long succession of warrior princes, 
seconded by the skill and bravery of the people. 
Fortunate in possessing for a long time no very 
powerful neighbour, 3 it found little difficulty in ex- 
tending itself throughout regions divided and sub- 
divided among hundreds of petty chiefs, 4 incapable of 
union, and singly quite unable to contend with the 
forces of a large and populous country. Frequently 
endangered by revolts, yet always triumphing over 
them, it maintained itself for five centuries, gradually 
advancing its influence, and was only overthrown 
after a fierce struggle by a new kingdom 5 formed 


2 Gen. xiv. 1-12. See above, vol. 
i. pp. 203-205. 

3 Babylonia and Susiana are the 
only large countries bordering upon 
Assyria which appear to have been 
in any degree centralised. But even 
in Babylonia there are constantly 
found cities which have independent 
kings, and Chaldaea was always 
under a number of chieftains. 

4 In the inscriptions of Tiglath- 

Pileser I. and Asshur-idanui-pal, 
each city of Mesopotamia and Syria 


seems to have its king. Twelve 
kings of the Hittites, twenty-four 
kings of the Tibaroni (Tubal), and 
twenty-seven kings of the Partsu, 
are mentioned by Shalmaneser 11. 
The Phoenician and Philistine cities 
arc always separate and independent. 
In Media and Bikan during the 
reign of Esar-haddon, every town 
has its chief. Armenia is perhaps 
less divided : still it is not perma- 
nently under a single king. 

5 Although Assyria came into 
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upon its borders, which, taking advantage of a time 
of exhaustion, and leagued with the most powerful of 
the subject states, was enabled to accomplish the 
destruction of the long-dominant people. 

In the curt and dry records of the Assyrian 
monarchs, while the broad outlines of the govern- 
ment are well marked, it is difficult to distinguish 
those nicer shades of system and treatment which no 
doubt existed, and in which the empire of the As- 
syrians differed probably from others of the same 
type. One or two such points, however, may perhaps 
be made out. In the first place, though religious 
uniformity is certainly not the law of the empire, yet 
a religious character appears in many of the wars , 6 
and attempts at any rate seem to be made to diffuse 
everywhere a knowledge and recognition of the gods 
of Assyria. Nothing is more universal than the 
practice of setting up in the subject countries “ the 
laws of Asshur ” or “ altars to the Great Gods.” In 
some instances not only altars but temples are 
erected, and priests are left to superintend the wor- 
ship and secure its being properly conducted. The 
history of Judaea is, however, enough to show that 
the continuance of the national worship was at least 
tolerated, though some formal acknowledgment of 
the presiding deities of Assyria on the part of the 
subject nations may not improbably have been re- 
quired in most cases . 7 


contact with Median tribes as early 
as the reign of Shalmaneser II. (b.c. 
850), yet the Median kingdom which 
conquered Assyria must he regarded 
as a new formation — the consequence 
of a great immigration from the 
East, perhaps led by Oyaxares. 
s See above, p. 323. 


7 It is probable that the altar 
which Ahaz saw at Damascus, and 
of which he sent a pattern to Jeru- 
salem (2 Kings xvi. 10), was Assy- 
rian rather than Syrian, and that he 
adopted the worship connected with 
it in deference to his Assyrian suze- 
rain. 
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Secondly, there is an indication that in certain 
countries immediately bordering on Assyria en- 
deavours were made from time to time to centralise 
and consolidate the empire, hy substituting, on fit 
occasions, for the native chiefs, Assyrian officers as 
governors. The persons appointed are of two classes 
— “ collectors ” and “ treasurers.” Their special 
business is, of course, as their names imply, to gather 
in the tribute due to the Great King, and secure its 
safe transmission to the capital ; but they seem to 
have been, at least in some instances, entrusted with 
the civil government of their respective districts . 8 
It does not appear that this system was ever extended 
very far. The Euphrates on the west, and Mount 
Zagros on the east, may be regarded as the extreme 
limits of the centralised Assyria. Armenia, Media, 
Babjdonia, Susiana, Syria, Phoenicia , 9 Palestine, 
Pliilistia, retained to the last their native monarchs ; 
and thus Assyria, despite the feature here noticed, 
kept upon the whole her character of a “kingdom- 
empire.” 

The civilisation of the Assyrians is a large subject, 
on which former chapters of this work have, it is 
hoped, thrown some light, and upon which only a 
very few remarks will be here offered by way of 
recapitulation. Deriving originally letters and the 
elements of learning from Babylonia, the Assyrians 
appear to have been content with the knowledge thus 
obtained, and neither in literature nor in science to 
have progressed much beyond their instructors. The 


8 See above, pp. 417, 420, 430, &c. 

9 For a single exception in this 
district, see above, p. 4G7. The 
continuance of native kings in these 


parts is strongly marked by the list 
of 22 subject monarchs in an inscrip- 
tion of Esar-haddon (supra, p. 483, 
note 8 ). 
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heavy incubus of a dead language 1 lay upon all 
those who desired to devote themselves to scientific 
pursuits, and, owing to this, knowledge tended to 
become the exclusive possession of a learned, or per- 
haps a priest class, which did not aim at progress, 
but was satisfied to hand on the traditions of former 
ages. To understand the genius of the Assyrian 
people we must look to their art and their manu- 
factures. These are in the main probably of native 
growth, and from them we may best gather an im- * 
pression of the national character. They show us a 
patient, laborious, painstaking people, with more 
appreciation of the useful than the ornamental, and 
of the actual than the ideal. Architecture, the only 
one of the fine arts which is essentially useful, forms 
their chief glory ; sculpture, and still more painting, 
are subsidiary to it. Again, it is the most useful 
edifice — the palace or house — whereon attention is 
concentrated — the temple and the tomb, the interest 
attaching to which is ideal and spiritual, are second- 
ary, and appear (so far as they appear at all) simply 
as appendages of the palace. In the sculpture it is 
the actual — the historically true — which the artist 
strives to represent. Unless in the case of a few 
mythic figures connected with the religion of the 
country, there is nothing in the Assyrian bas-reliefs 
which is not imitated from nature. The imitation is 
always laborious and often most accurate and exact. 
The laws of representation, as we understand them, 
are sometimes departed from, but it is always to 
impress the spectator with ideas in accordance with 


1 The old scientific treatises ap- 
pear to have been in the Hamitic or 
Turanian dialect of the Proto-Chal- 


dteans. It was not till the time of 
Asshur-bani-pal that translations 
were made to any great extent. 
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truth. Thus the colossal bulls and lions have five 
legs, but in order that they may he seen from every 
point of view with four — the ladders are placed 
edgeways against the walls of besieged towns, hut it 
is to show that they are ladders, and not mere poles 
— walls of cities are made disproportionately small, 
but it is done, like Raphael’s boat, to bring them 
within the picture, which would otherwise be a less 
complete representation of the actual fact. The careful 
finish, the minute detail, the elaboration of every hair 
in a beard, and every stitch in the embroidery of a 
dress, remind us of the Dutch school of painting, and 
illustrate strongly the spirit of faithfulness and 
honesty which pervades the sculptures, and gives 
them so great a portion of their value. In concep- 
tion, in grace, in freedom and correctness of outline, 
they fall undoubtedly far behind the inimitable pro- 
ductions of the Greeks ; but they have a grandeur 
and a dignity, a boldness, a strength, and an ap- 
pearance of life, which render them even intrinsically 
valuable as works of art, and, considering the time at 
which they were produced, must excite our surprise 
and admiration. Art, so far as we know, had existed 
previously, only in the stiff and lifeless convention- 
alism of the Egyptians. It belonged to Assyria to 
confine the conventional to religion, and to apply art 
to the vivid representation of the highest scenes of 
human life. War in all its forms — the march, the 
battle, the pursuit, the siege of towns, the passage of 
rivers and marshes, the submission and treatment of 
captives — and the “mimic war” of hunting, the 
chase of the lion, the stag, the antelope, the wild 
brill, and the wild ass — are the chief subjects treated 
by the Assyrian sculptors ; and in these the con- 
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ventional is discarded ; fresh scenes, new groupings, 
bold and strange attitudes perpetually appear, and 
in the animal representations especially there is a 
continual advance, the latest being the most spirited, 
the most varied, and the most true to nature, though 
perhaps lacking somewhat of the majesty and 
grandeur of the earlier. With no attempt to idealise 
or go beyond nature, there is a growing power of 
depicting things as they are — an increased grace 
and delicacy of execution ; showing that Assyrian 
art was progressive, not stationary, and giving a 
promise of still higher excellence, had circumstances 
permitted its development. 

The art of Assyria has every appearance of 
thorough and entire nationality ; but it is impossible 
to feel sure that her manufactures were in the same 
sense absolutely her own. The practice of borrowing 
skilled workmen from the conquered states would 
introduce into Nineveh and the other royal cities the 
fabrics of every region which acknowledged the 
Assyrian sway ; and plunder, tribute, and commerce 
would unite to enrich them with the choicest pro- 
ducts of all civilised countries. Still, judging by the 
analogy of modern times, it seems most reasonable 
to suppose that the bulk of the manufactured goods 
consumed in the country would be of home growth. 
Hence we may fairly assume that the vases, jars, 
bronzes, glass bottles, carved ornaments in ivory and 
mother-of-pearl, engraved gems, bells, dishes, ear- 
rings, arms, working implements, &c., which have 
been found at Nimrud, Khorsabad, and Koyunjik, 
are mainly the handiwork of the Assyrians. It has 
been conjectured that the rich garments represented 
as worn by the kings and others were the product of 
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Babylon , 2 always famous for its tissues; but even 
this is uncertain ; and they are perhaps as likely to 
have been of home manufacture. At any rate the 
bulk of the ornaments, utensils, &c. may be regarded 
as native products. These are almost invariably of 
elegant form, and indicate a considerable knowledge 
of metallurgy and other arts , 3 as well as a refined 
taste. Among them are some which anticipate 
inventions believed till lately to have been modern. 
Transparent glass (which, however, was known also 
in ancient Egypt) is one of these ; 4 but the most 
remarkable of all is the lens 5 6 discovered at Nimrud, 
of the use of which as a magnifying agent there is 
abundant proof . 15 If it be borne in mind, in addition 
to all this, that the buildings of the Assyrians show 
them to have been well acquainted with the principle 
of the arch, that they constructed tunnels, aqueducts, 
and drains, that they knew the use of the pulley, the 
lever, and the roller, that they understood the arts 
of inlaying, enamelling, and overlaying with metals, 
and that they cut gems with the greatest skill and 
finish, it will be apparent that their civilisation 
equalled that of almost any ancient country, and that 
it did not fall immeasurably behind the boasted 
achievements of the moderns. With much that was 
barbaric still attaching to them, with a rude and in- 
artificial government, savage passions, a debasing 
religion, and a general tendency to materialism, they 


2 Quarterly Review, No. clxvii., 
pp. 150, 151. 

3 See above, vol. i. pp. 453-462. 

4 See vol. i. p. 483. 

5 Layard, Nineveh and Babylon , 

p. 197. 

6 Long before the discovery of the 
Niinrud lens it bad been concluded 


that the Assyrians used magnifying 
glasses, from the fact that the in- 
scriptions were often so minute that 
they could not possibly be read, and 
therefore could not have been formed, 
without them. (See above, vol. i. 
pp. 330 and 485.) 
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were towards the close of their empire, in all the arts 
and appliances of life, very nearly on a par with 
ourselves ; and thus their history furnishes a warn- 
ing — which the records of nations constantly repeat 
— that the greatest material prosperity may co-exist 
with the decline — and herald the downfal — of a 
kingdom. 
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A. 

ON THE MEANINGS OF THE ASSYRIAN ROYAL NAMES. 

The names of the Assyrians, like those of the Hebrews, seem to 
have been invariably significant. Each name is a sentence, fully 
or elliptically expressed, and consists consequently of at least 
two elements. This number is frequently — indeed, commonly — 
increased to three ; which are usually a noun in the nominative 
case, a verb active agreeing with it, and a noun in the objective 
or accusative case governed by the verb. The genius of the 
language requires that in names of this kind the nominative case 
should invariably be placed first ; but there is no fixed rule as to 
the order of the two other words ; the verb may be either pre- 
ceded or followed by the accusative. The number of elements 
in an Assyrian name amounts in rare cases to four, a maximum 
reached by some Hebrew names, as Maher-shalal-hasli-baz . 1 2 Only 
one or two of the royal names come under this category. No 
Assyrian name exceeds the number of four elements. 

An example of the simplest form of name is Sar-gon, or Sar- 
gina, “ the established king,” i. e. “ (I am) the established king.” 
The roots are Sar, or in the full nominative, sarru, the common 
word for “ king ” (compare Heb. it*’, nib, &c.), and kin (or gin)? 
“ to establish,” a root akin to the Hebrew jis. M. Oppert thinks 
it certain, from the meaning of this name, that it must have 
been assumed by Sargon after he became Icing, and not given 
to him in his infancy . 3 


1 Isaiah viii. 3. 

2 Gin oi ' ginct is the Turanian equivalent 
of the Assyrian kin or kina. 

3 Inscriptions des Scinjonidcs , p. 8, 


Sir H. Rawlinson differs. He translates 
the name “ the king establishes,” or a esta- 
blished by the king.” 
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A name equally simple is Buzur-Asslmr, wliicli means either 
“ Asshur is a stronghold,” or “ Asshnr is a treasure buzur being 
the Assyrian equivalent of the Hebrew which has this double 
signification. (See Gesen. Lex. p. 155.) A third name of the 
same simple form is Saiil-mugina (Sammughes), which may 
mean “ Saul (is) the establisher,” mugina being the participial 
form of the same verb which occurs in Sar -gina or Sargon. 4 

There is another common form of Assyrian name consisting 
of two elements, the latter of which is the name of a god, while 
the former is either shamas or shamsi (Heb. the common 

word for “ servant,” or else a term significative of worship, adora- 
tion, reverence, or the like. Of the former kind, there is but one 
royal name, viz., Shamas-Iva, “the servant of Iva,” a name 
exactly resembling in its formation the Phoenician Abdistartus, 
the Hebrew Obadiali, Abdiel, etc., and the Arabic Abdallah. 5 Of 
the latter kind are the two royal names, Tiglathi-Nin and 
Mutaggil-Nebo. Tiglathi-Nin is from tiglat or tiJclat, “adora- 
tion, reverence” (comp. Chald. b^Fi, “to trust in”), and Kin or 
Ninip, the Assyrian Hercules. The meaning is “ Adoratio (sit) 
Herculi ” — ■“ Let worship (be given to) Hercules.” Mutaggil- 
Nebo is “confiding in” or “worshipping Nebo” — mutaggil 
being from the same root as tiglat, but the participle, instead of 
the abstract substantive. A name very similar in its construction 
is that of the Caliph Motawakkil Billah. 6 

With these names compounded of two elements it will be 
convenient to place one which is compounded of three, viz., 
Tiglath-Pileser, or Tiglat-pal-zira. This name has exactly the 
same meaning as Tiglathi-Nin — “ Be worship given to Hercules ;” 
the only difference being that Nin or Hercules is here designated 
by a favourite epithet, Pal-zira, instead of by any of his proper 
names. In Pal-zira, the first element is undoubtedly 'gal, - “ a 
son the other element is obscure ; 7 all that we know of it is 


4 Or Saiil-mugina may be in good Tu- 
ranian “ Saiil establishes me,” the syllable 
mu being a separate element, sometimes 
equivalent to our “ me. 55 

5 Other names of this kind are Abdi- 
Milkut (supra, p. 467), Abdolominus (or 
rather Abdalonimus), Abed-Nego, Abd-er- 

Eahman, Abd-el-Kader ; and in another 

dialect, Kudur-Mabuk, Kudnr-Nakhunta, 


Chedor-Laomer. etc. 

r ‘ j Expedition Scicntifique en Mesopo - 
tamie , vol. ii. p. 352. 

7 Sir H. Rawlinson believes Zira to 
mean “ lord,” as Zircit certainly means 
“lady,” “mistress,” or “wife.” Bit - 
zira would thus be “ the Lord’s house,” 
or “ the holy house.” 
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that Nin was called “the son of Zira” apparently because 
he had a temple at Calah which was called Bit-Zira, or “ the 
house of Zira .” 8 M. Oppert believes Zira to be “ the Zodiac 9 
but there seem to be no grounds for this identification. 

Names of the common threefold type are Asshur-iddin-akhi, 
Asshur-izzir-pal, 10 Sin-aklii-irib (Sennacherib), Asshur-akh-iddina 
(Esar-haddon), and Asshur-bani-pal. Asshur-iddin-akhi is 
“ Asshur has given brothers,” iddin being the third person sin- 
gular of nadan, “ to give ” (comp. Heb. irp), and alclii being the 
plural of a Jehu, “a brother” (comp. Heb. 'nx). Asshur-izzir-pal 
is “ Asshur protects (my) son,” izzir (for inzir) being derived 
from a root corresponding to the Hebrew "iVJ, “ to protect,” and 
pal being (as already explained 11 ) the Assyrian equivalent for 
the Hebrew 15 and the Syriac bar, “ a son.” The meaning of 
Sin-akhi-irib (Sennacherib) is “ Sin (the Moon) has multiplied 
brethren,” irib being from raba (Heb. rnn), “ to augment, 
multiply.” Asshur-akh-iddina is “ Asshur has given a brother,” 
from roots already explained ; and Asshur-bani-pal is “ Asshur 
has formed a son,” from Asshur, bani, and pal ; bani being the 
participle of bana, “to form, make” (comp. Heb. H33). 

Other tri-elemental names are Asshur-ris-elim, Asshur-dah-il, 
Asshur-danin-il, Asshur-bel-kala, Nin-pala-zira, and Bel-sumili- 
kapi. Asshur-ris-elim either signifies “ Asshur (is) the head of 
the gods,” from Asshur, ris, which is equivalent to Heb. 

“ head,” and elim, the plural of il or el, “ god ;” or perhaps it 
may mean “ Asslnu’ (is) high-headed,” from Asshur, ris, and 
elam, “ high,” ris-elim being equivalent to the sir-buland of the 
modem Persians. 1 Asshur-danin-il is thought to mean “ Asshur 
(is) a strengthening god,” danin, which has no Hebrew equi- 
valent, having that force in Assyrian. 2 Asshur-bel-kala means 


8 See above, p. 255. 

9 Expedition Scientifique, 1. s. c. 

10 Asshur-izzir-pal seems to be the true 
name of the king who has hitherto been 
called Sardanapalus I. or Asshur-idanni- 
pal. 

11 See vol. i. p. 342. In Semitic Baby- 
lonian pal becomes bal , as in Merodaeh- 
6«/-adan, “ Mcrodach has given a son 
whence the transition to the Syriac bar (as 
in Bar-Jcsus, Bar-Joims, &e.) was easy. 


1 Sir H. Rawlinson, in Athenceum , No. 
1869, p. 244, note 7 . Elam, u high,” is 

to be connected with and n’pyo. 

- t -; - 

2 Danin is Ben on i of a root pi con- 
stantly used in Assyrian in the sense of 
u being strong ” or “ strength ening.’* 
Sami dannu , u the powerful king/’ is the 
standard expression in all the royal inscrip- 
tions. The root has not, 1 believe, any 
representative in other Semitic languages. 
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probably “ Asshur (is) lord altogether,” from Asshur, bel or bil, 
“ a lord ” (Heb. ^ya), and kala, “ wholly a form connected 
with the Hebrew or “all.” Nin-pala-zira is of course 
“ Nin (Hercules) is the son of Zira,” as already explained under 
Tiglath-pileser . 3 Bel-sumili-kapi is conjectnred to be “Bel of 
the left hand ,” 4 or “ Bel (is) left-handed,” from Bel, sumilu, an 
equivalent of hiirii?, “ the left,” and kcvpu, (=*)?), “ a hand.” 
Of Asshur-dah-il — if that be the right reading of the name — no 
satisfactory explanation has been as yet given. 

Only two Assyrian royal names appear to be compounded of 
four elements. These are the first and the last of our list, 
Asshur-bel-nisis, or, more fully, Asshur-bilu-nisi-su, and the 
king commonly called Asshur-emid-ilin, whose complete name 
was (it is thought) Asshur-emid-ili-kin, or possibly Assliur-kinat- 
ili-kam. The last king’s name is thought to mean “ Asshur is 
the establisher of the power of the gods ” — the second element, 
which is sometimes mitten as emid (comp. my), sometimes as 
nirik, being translated in a vocabulary by kinat, “ power,” 
while the last, element (which is omitted on the monarch’s 
bricks) is of course from hin (the equivalent of jn), which has 
been explained under Sargon. The name of the other monarch 
presents no difficulty. Asshur-bilu-nisi-su means “ Asshur (is) 
the lord of his people,” from bil or bilu, “ lord,” nis, “a man” 
(comp. Heb. B^x), and su, “his” (=Heb. -i). 

To these names of monarchs may be added one or two names 
of princes, which are mentioned in the records of the Assyrians, 
or elsewhere ; as Asshur-danin-pal, the eldest son of the great 
Shalmaneser, and Adrammelech and Sharezer, sons of Senna- 
cherib. Asshur-danin-pal seems to be “ Asshur strengthens a 
son,” from roots mentioned above. Adrammelech has been 
explained as decus regis, “ the king’s glory 3 but it would be 
more consonant with the propositional character of the names 
generally to translate it “ the king (is) glorious,” from adir 
(tjx or thn), “great, glorious,” and melek (^o), “a king.” Or 
Adrammelech may be from ediru (comp. Tty), a co mm on 


3 Supra, p. 539. 5 Oppe.t, Expedition Scientijique en 

4 Sir H. Kawlinson, in Athenccuni , No. * Mesopotamie , vo). ii. p. 355. 

1869, p. 243, note 2 . | 
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Assyrian word meaning “the arranger” and meleh, and may 
signify “the king arranges,” or “the king is the arranger .” 6 
Sharezer, if that be the true reading, would seem to be “ the 
king protects,” from sar or sarru, “a king” (as in Sargon), 
and a form, izzir, from nazcir or naisar , , 7 “ to guard, protect.” 
The Armenian equivalent, however, for this name, San-asar, 
may be the proper form ; and this would apparently be “ The 
Moon (Sin) protects.” 

Nothing is more remarkable in this entire catalogue of 
names than their predominantly religious character. Of the 
thirty-nine kings and princes which the Assyrian lists furnish, 
the names of no fewer than thirty-one contain, as one ele- 
ment, either the name or the designation of a god. Of the 
remaining eight five have doubtful names , 1 so that there remain 
three only whose names are known to be of a purely secular 
character . 2 Fifteen names, one of which was borne by two 
kings, contain the element Asshur ; three, two of which occur 
twice, contain the element Nin ; 3 two, one of which was in 
such favour as to occur four tunes , 4 contain the element Iva ; 
two contain the element Bel ; one the element Nebo ; and one 
the element Sin . 5 The names occasionally express mere facts 
of the mythology, as Nin-pala-zira, “ Nin (is) the son of Zira,” 
Bel-sumili-kapi, “Bel (is) left-handed,” and the like. More 
often the fact enimciated is one in which the glorification of the 
deity is involved ; as, Asshur-bilu-nisi-su, “ Asshur (is) the lord 
of his people ;” Buzur-Asshur, “ a stronghold (is) Asshur ;” 
Asshur-bilu-kala, “ Asshur (is) lord altogether.” Frequently 


6 Sir H. Rawlinson, in the author’s 
Herodotus, vol. i. p. 502, 2nd ed. 

7 Compare the Hebrew 1 ^ 3 . 

T 

1 These five kings bear only two names, 
Tud-il and Shalmaneser, the latter of which 
occurs four times in our list. Various ex- 
planations have been given of the name Shal- 
maneser (see Athenocum , No. 1869, p. 244, 
note 5 ; Oppert, Expedition Scientifique , 
vol. ii. p. 353) ; but none is satisfactory. 

2 Sargon, Adrammelech, and Sharezer. 
Even here some doubt attaches to one 
name. If we read Sanasar for Sharezer, 
the name may be a religious one. 

3 /. (?. they either contain the name Nin, 


or the common designation of the god, 
Pal-Zirn . 

4 This is the name which has been 
given as Iva-lush, a name composed of 
three elements, each one of which is of 
uncertain sound, while the second and 
third are also of uncertain meaning. 

5 Sir II. Rawlinson has collected a list 
of nearly a thousand Assyrian names. 
About two-thirds of them have the name 
of a god for their dominant element. 
Asshur and Nebo hold the foremost place, 
and are of about equal frequency. The 
other divine names occur much less often 
than these, and no one of them has any 
particular prominence. 
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the name seems to imply some special thankfulness to a parti- 
cular god for the particular child in question, who is viewed 
as having been his gift, in answer to a vow or to prayer. Of 
this kind are Assliur-akk-iddina (Esar-haddon), Sin-akki-irib 
(Sennacherib), Asshur-bani-pal, &c. ; where the god named 
seems to be thanked for the child whom he has caused to 
be born. Such names as Tiglathi-Nin, Tiglath-Pileser, express 
this feeling even more strongly, being actual ascriptions of praise 
by the grateful parent to the deity whom he regards as his bene- 
factor. In a few of the names, as Mutaggil-Nebo and Shamas- 
Iva, the religious sentiment takes a different turn. Instead of 
the parent merely expressing his own feelings of gratitude 
towards this or that god, he dedicates in a way his son to him, 
assigning to him an appellation which he is to verify in his 
after-life by a special devotion to the deity of whom in his very 
name he professes himself the “servant” or the “worshipper.” 

In the purely secular names the honour of the long would 
seem to have been considered. Sargon, Skarezer, and Adram- 
melech are all titles, of this kind — the first probably assumed 
together with the crown by a usurping monarch, the other two 
given perhaps by mothers to their sons in honour of the king 
their husband. 
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B. 

TABULAR VIEW OF THE NAMES ASSIGNED TO THE ASSYRIAN KINGS 
AT DIFFERENT TIMES AND BY DIFFERENT WRITERS. 


Sir II. Rawlinson 
in I860. 


Sir H. Rawlinson 
in 1864. 


Dr. Hincks. 


M. Oppert. 


Bel -lush 
Pud-il 
Vul-lush I . 1 
Shalma-Bar 3 


• « • • • 

Nin-pala-kura 3 
Asshur-daha-il 
Mutaggil-Nebo 
Asshur-ris-ilira 
Tiglath-Pileser I. 
Asshur-bani-pal 1. 

Asshur-adan-akhi 
Assbur-dan-il 
Vul-lush II. 
Tiglathi-Ninip 
Asshur-idanni-pal 
Shalmanu-sar I. 
Shamash-Vul 
Vul-lush III. 


Tiglath-Pileser II . 6 

Shalmanu-sar II. 

Sargina 

Sennacherib 

Esar-haddon 

Asshur-bani-pal 

Asshnr-emit-ili 


Asshtir-bilu-nisisu 
Buzur-Asshur 
Asshur-vatila 
Bel-sumili-kapi (?) 
Bilu-zala-khus (?) 
Pudi-el 

Yama-zala-kbus I. (?) 
Shalman-ussur I. 
Tiglath-Ussur 1. 
Yama-zala-khus II. (?) 
Ussur-pala-zira 
Asshur-dah-il 
Mutaggil-Nebo 
Asshur-ris-elira 
Tiglath-Pileser I. 
Asshur-bilu-kala 
Asshur-muzur 
Asshur-iddin-aklil 
Asshur-danin-il I. 
Yama-zala-khus III. (?) 
Tiglath-Ussur II. 
Asshur-izzir-pal 4 
Shalman-ussur II. 
Shamsi-Yama 
Yama-zala-khus IV. (?) 
Shalman-ussur III. 
Asshur-danin-il II. 
Asshur-zala-khus (?) 
Tiglath-Pileser 11. 
(Shalman-ussur IV.) 
Sar-gina 7 
Sennacherib 9 
Esar-haddon 8 
Asshur-banl-pal 
{ Asshur-emld-ilin ) 
[ Asshur-kinatrili-kain ] 


Divanu-rish 

Ninip-pal-isri 

Assur-dayan 

Tikiat-pal-isri I. 


t • • * • 

Shimish-Bar 
Asshur-yuzhur-bal 5 
Divanu-Bara 
Shamsi-Yav. 


Tiklat-pal-isri II. 

Sar-gina 
Tsin-akhi-irib 
Asshur-akh-idin 
A sshur-idanna-bal 


Bel-kat-irassu. 


Hu-likh-khus I. 
Salman-asir II, 
Tuklat-pal-asar I. 
Hu-likh-khus II. 
Ninip-pall-ukin. 
Assur-dayan. 
Mutakkil-Nabu. 
Assur-dan-ilan. 
Tuklat-pal-asar II. 
Assur-iddanna-palla I. 

Assur-idil-il I. 
Hu-likh-khus III. 
Tuklat-pal-asar III. 
Assur-iddanna-palla III. 
Salman-asir III. 
Samsi-Hu. 
Hu-likh-khus IV. 
Salman-asir IV. 
Assur-idil-il II. 
Assur-likh-khus. 
Tuklat-pal-asar II. 
Salman-asir V. 

Sar-kin, 

Sin-akh-irib. 
Assur-akh-iddin. 
Assur-iddanna-palla IV. 

Asshur-idil-il III. 


i This name is composed of three elements, all of which are doubtful. The first is the god of 
the atmosphere, who has been called Vul, Iva, Yav, Yam, Yem, Ao, and U or Hu. It is now 
suspected that his name may be Imra (comp, the Indra of the Vedas), and may form the, first 
element in Amrapliel. (Gen. xiv. 1.) The second element has been read as likh, zala , and erim ; 
the third as gab, Jehus , and yntJiir. Both of them are most uncertain. 

3 Or Shalma-ris. This name was originally thought to he different from that of the Black- 
Obelisk king, but is now regarded as a mere variant, and as equivalent to the Scriptural Shal- 
maneser. The last element is the same word as the name of the Assyrian Hercules, who has 
been called Bar, Nin or Ninip, and Ussnr, and who possibly bore all these appellations. Sir H. 
Rawlinson originally called this king Temenbar. ( Commentary , p. 22.) 

3 Or Nin-pala -zira. (Rawlinson’s Herodotus, 1st edition.) 

4 The middle element of this name was thought to represent the root “ to give,” and to have 
the power of iddin or idanni; but a variant reading in the recently discovered Canon employs 
the phonetic complement of ir, thus shewing that the root must be the one ordinarily represented 
by the character, namely “ to protect,” which will form nazir in the Benoni, aud izzir (for 
inzir ) in the third person of the aorist. 

5 Originally Dr. Hincks called this monarch Asshur-aM-bnl (Layard’s Nin.-and Bab. p. 615.) 
Mr. Fox Talbot still prefers this reading. ( Athenman , No. 1839, p. 120.) 

6 This, of course, is following the Hebrew literation. The Assyrian Sir H, Rawlinson would 

read as Tukulti-pal-zira. 7 Or, more fully, Sarru-gina. 

8 The Assyrian names of Sennacherib and Esar-haddon, according to Sir H. Rawlinson, were 
Sin-akhi-erba and Asshur-akb-iddina. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. X. 


Page 161, note 9 , last line but one, for “ edim' 9 read “ediru” 

Page 175, line 12, for “ Amrah 99 read 66 Asurah,” 

Page 207, line 19, for “ B.c. 692 ” read “ b.c. 694.” (So also in note 7 , and also for 
“b.c. 1110 "read" b.c. 1112.”) 

Page 325, line 4, /or “ semi-lune” read “demi-lune.” 

Page 355, line 18, for “ 100,000” read “ 40,000.” 

Page 430, line 7, dele the two commas. 

Page 466, in the title of the woodcut, for “ Koyunjik” read “ Nimrud.” 


ERRATUM IN VOL. II. 


Page 118, in title of woodcut, for “ Prisoners” read “ Tribute-bearers.’ 5 
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